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Columbia Pictures 
Releasing Film On 
Arson This Month 


Insurance Companies’ Efforts in 
Tracking Down Firebugs Theme 
of “Grand Exit” 


PRIVATE PREVIEW IN N. Y. 


Fire Marshal Brophy and Others 
See Edmund Lowe and Ann 
Sothern in Star Roles 








A full length feature motion picture 
flm dramatizing the unending efforts of 
fire insurance companies in fighting ar- 
son and tracking down firebugs is being 
released later this month throughout the 
country by Columbia Pictures. 
the title “Grand Exit,” the feature roles 
are taken by Edmund Lowe, who plays 
the part of an arson investigator for the 
mythical multiple line Inter-Oceanic In- 
surance Co—not to be confused with the 
real Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co. of 
Cedar Rapids, lowa—and Ann Sothern, 
the daughter of the crazed firebug. 
This film adds another unit to the 
growing list of motion pictures being 
presented to the public to stress fire and 
accident losses and to emphasize the old 
adage that crime and carelessness do not 
pay. “Grand Exit,” however, unlike 
many of the recent fire and accident 
prevention films, is not being released as 
the work of, or with the backing of any 
insurance company or organization but 
just as a regular product of one of the 
large motion picture producing compan- 
ies, Just as the films on the United 
States Government G men attempt to 
describe in fiction form the war on gang- 
sters, “Grand Exit” is the first of what 
may develop into a series of pictures on 
the highly interesting and dangerous 
work of arson investigators. 
_ The new picture had its first showing 
in New York City late Tuesday after- 
noon in the de-luxe fifty seat theatre 
at the home office of the producer, Co- 
lumbia Pictures, before a selected audi- 
ence of insurance men, New York Fire 
Department heads, representatives of 
district attorneys’ offices in the various 
boroughs and arson investigators. Fire 
Marshal Thomas P. Brophy of New 
York, who has probably successfully in- 
vestigated more incendiary fires than 
any other individual connected with a 
re department and who knows the op- 
erations of firebugs as thoroughly as 
anyone, was an interested spectator to 
this preview. 
The initial print of this new picture 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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A Conqueror's Energy 


The drive of family need, or the urge of family affection, 
impel many men toward productive energetic industry. They 
earn incomes much larger than they would have obtained with- 


out this propulsive motivation. 


A recent example was that of a young man who joined 


one of our Agencies last December, as a part-timer. 


He couldn't 


give much time to our work, his regular occupation using most 
of it. From that his income was too small, and he tried to make 


it sufficient. And he failed. Then came his first 


child, a son. 


To increase his income was imperative, and he decided to 
become a full-time underwriter. In his first month he procured 
seven applications, for $39,520, and delivered the policies. That 
pace may lessen, but he has proved to himself that with energy, 
enthusiasm, and determination he can, well recompensed, sell 


life insurance, and meet his family’s needs. 
energy has been released. 


A conqueror’s 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square 


PHILADELPHIA 








Companies In Market 
For Mortgage Loans 
Bankers Are Told 


Large Attendance of Life Insurance 
Company Men at French 
Lick Meeting 


ENCOURAGING ASPECTS 


Cite Abundant Capital, Building 
Activity, Government Not 
Wishing to Compete 


Several encouraging notes were struck 
at the twenty-seventh annual convention 
of the Mortgage Bankers Association at 
French Lick Springs, all of 
should give cheer to the life insurance 


which 


fraternity because, after all, the mortgage 
bankers are the field forces that supply 
mortgages for its portfolios. Practically 
all of the bankers attending reported a 
slow but consistent increase in lending 
activity through their offices. 

The volume is still small and has not 
reached the point of profit to them, 
though indications are that it soon will. 
One could not fail to notice that the 
largest attendance of out of town dele- 
gates in the history of the association 
was accompanied by the fact that men 
from as many as thirty-three states 
made the trip to find out what the other 
fellow was doing. Universal comment 
ran to the effect that practically all life 
insurance companies are now in the mar- 
ket for a general line of loans. 


More Insurance Men Attend 


The mortgage banker is now equipped 
with a wider variety of loan plans and 
interest rates than ever before. Having 
available in his office investors other 
than life insurance companies also broad- 
ens his scope of activity, bringing in a 
wider range of prospects from which the 
life companies are bound to get their 
share of mortgages. 

More life insurance company men were 
present than ever before. It appeared 
that they were present this year to talk 
realism rather than generalities. This 
new spirit of candor prevailed both in 
dealing with the delicate relationships of 
the mortgage banker to the lender and 
in the joint relationships of the two to 
other mortgage agencies, both govern- 
mental and private. 

The thought was expressed at the con- 
vention that stern efforts should be made 
to keep government intervention from 
going out of bounds. This fear was al- 
leviated to some extent, however, when 
unofficial word went around that the 
government is anxious to stop further in- 
roads into the field of private lending. 

With capital in abundance, with build- 
ing activity becoming closer to reality 
every day and with the government not 
wishing to compete with the private 
lender, there only remains the need for 
persistent effort to actually bring about 
a brighter day for the mortgage banker, 
was the attitude of the majority of the 
mortgage men. 
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A CAREER OR A JOB? 


By JAMES A. FULTON 


President, Home Life Insurance Company of New York 


No better statement of the program of Client Building through Estate 
Planning of the Home Life of New York could be prepared than is con- 
tained in these brief excerpts from the address of President Fulton of that 
Company before its Client Builders Club Convention this month. 


HE man in the Life Insurance 
Tes today has a funda- 

mental decision to make. He 
may not be conscious that he is 
making it because his choice és 
probably evidenced by his course 
of action and not by any con- 
scious decision. 

The choice is whether he is 
building a career or just holding 
a job. It is whether his future 
activities rest on a basis of perma- 
nent clients or just temporary cus- 
tomers. It is whether he makes 
just a job of his work or in the 
truest sense a profession. 

What are the factors which de- 
termine which course he is taking? 

What is the essential difference 
between holding down a job and 
building a professional career? 


THE MATTER OF OUTLOOK 

In the first place, a career pre- 
supposes continuity of effort and 
activity. Too many men have en- 
tered the life insurance business, 
or as they are likely to call it, the 
life insurance game, to "give it a 
whirl." 

A man does not start to study 
law or medicine or engineering 
with the idea of "giving it a 
whirl." He starts with the definite 
idea that he is making of it a life 
work and is therefore justified in 
making the necessary investment 
in time and money to acquire the 
knowledge which is the ground- 
work for his life's work. 

The second difference is that a 
professional career necessarily re- 
quires specialized knowledge. A 
man may float from job to job in 
different lines of endeavor with- 
out knowing a great deal about 
any of them. If he is a specialty 
salesman he can probably sell any 
one of dozens of products. If he 
is to give professional service, 
however, he must have profes- 
sional knowledge and ability. 

The third difference is that a 
man holding a selling job thinks of 
the people he sells just as cus- 
tomers, whereas the professional 
concept requires him to think of 


them as clients. A customer is a 
person who can be induced to 
part with his money for some ob- 
ject to meet a real or a created 
need. The consummation of the 
sale represents the end of the con- 
nection between buyer and seller 
except as the buyer may be a po- 
tential prospect for a future sale. 
A client, on the other hand, rep- 
resents a continuing responsibility 
in the specialized line of activity 
involved. Year in and year out 
the person rendering professional 
service has a definite personal re- 
sponsibility for the proper solution 
of his client's problems. This is 
true whether it be law, or med- 
icine, or life insurance. 

Fourth: The outstanding charac- 
teristic of the professional con- 
cept in any line of activity is mak- 
ing the interest of the client a 
matter of paramount importance. 
A customer may find it necessary 
to have in mind the old legal 
maxim, "Let the buyer beware." 
A client may properly expect that 
he shall always have the benefit 
of the specialized knowledge and 
disinterested advice of the person 
he has retained to serve him. 

Those of you here who have 
evidenced by your action a desire 
to put your business on a profes- 
sional career basis must realize, 
therefore, that you are undertak- 
ing certain obligations and re- 
sponsibilities and that you are em- 
barking on a course which makes 
very specific demands upon you 
but which in turn has very definite 
benefits. 


NOT MERE SELLING JOB 

The problem confronting the 
life insurance man today is not 
just selling policies, but what kind 
of policies, the method of their 
payment and how to weld them 
into a comprehensive plan that 
will adequately meet the require- 
ments of the client and his family. 
Developments in the last few years 
have involved matters of taxation, 
of the application of methods of 
settlement, of the relationship of 


life insurance to other assets of an 
estate, all of which require highly 
specialized knowledge. 

Because of this, the most suc- 
cessful life insurance men of today 
are not those who are the clever- 
est salesmen, who have the great- 
est reservoir of tricks of the trade 
or who are the most insistent. 
They are rather those men who 
can bring to bear upon the prob- 
lems of their clients the necessary 
clear thinking and expert knowl- 
edge, and therefore offer ade- 
quate solutions to their problems. 


THE COMPANY'S PROGRAM 

The Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany has determined that its par- 
ticular place in the scheme of 
things as a life insurance company 
is to furnish the utmost in facili- 
ties for those life insurance men 
who have determined to build 
their careers upon a professional 
~~ Bear in mind that this 
andling of the life insurance busi- 
ness on a professional basis must 
be a cooperative enterprise on 
the part of the men in the field 
and of the Company. No com- 
pany can merely announce that it 
is prepared to render this type of 
service, and make that service an 
actuality unless it has a group of 
conscientious, highly trained in- 
dividuals functioning in the field. 
On the other hand, the individual 
in the field, be he ever so pro- 
ficient, may find himself thwarted 
unless he has the studied coopera- 
tion and proper facilities from the 
company standpoint. Every activ- 
ity of this Company is being di- 
rected toward reaching the high- 
est point of efficiency from a 
company standpoint in those 
things which will be helpful to the 
man who is building his selling 
career on professional lines. 

We believe this is in harmony 
not only with present conditions, 
but with the conditions that are 
ahead of us. 

(If you care for a copy of the com- 
plete address by Mr. Fulton, write to 


the Company for the booklet, “A Ca- 
reer or a Job.’”) 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


256 Broadway — — 


JAMES A. FULTON 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW 
Chairman of the Board 


New York 


C. C. FULTON, JR. 
President Agency Vice-President 


W. P. WORTHINGTON 


Superintendent of Agencies 
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The BACKBONE of 2 COMPANY 


How An Official Staff Is Developed 
By Careful Planning and Culture 


By Arthur F. Hall 


President Lincoln National Life 


(This almost biographical address by 
Vr. Hall was delivered at the American 
Life Convention in Chicago yesterday and 
aroused considerable comment for its 
frank and clear-cut analysis of the prob- 
lems of building up an official staff, based 
on Mr. Hall’s experience as executwwe 
head of the Lincoln National for the past 
thirty years, which company he founded.) 

The first twelve years of my own busi- 
ness life were spent in the counting room 
of a morning newspaper. It was most 
fortunate for me, I think, that the busi- 
ness manager had not received a military 
training. He seldom gave orders. He 
would say, “Don’t you think we should 
do so-and-so in such-and-such a way?” 
[soon discovered that he did not always 
suggest what he really thought was the 
best procedure in a given case. The nat- 
ural result was that I was forced to think 
for myself. I have always followed the 
same procedure with my associates. Be- 
ing educated in business as I was, receiv- 
ing this training in the atmosphere of a 
newspaper office, I developed an inquir- 
ing mind. My observations during those 
years, coming in contact with every type 
of person imaginable, led me to believe 
that the only ones who advanced to the 
top ranks in business were those who 
reasoned and thought for themselves. 

I believe that no organization can grow 
to great proportions and develop an effi- 
cient personnel, except that it have many 
interested and well directed thinkers in 
its ranks. One of the greatest problems 
of management is to secure and success- 
fully train a thinking, reasoning staff. 

Needs For Young Men 


If an organization is to grow and al- 
ways be virile, it should have a constant 
influx of young men. Most of the new 
ideas and the new and better methods 
of using the old ideas are developed in 
younger minds. Given the proper atten- 
tion and incentives, their enthusiasm and 
good cheer speed up the thinking of the 
whole organization, Contact with them 
tends to keep the older officers from be- 
coming mentally lazy and enables them 
to keep a fresh viewpoint. 

Of even greater importance is the fact 
that young men assure a continuity of 
management policies. 

Feeling that each new employe may 
be a future executive, it is our policy to 
select the high ranking students of uni- 
Versities and colleges. We carry the 
same procedure down into the clerical 
staff by hiring only honor students from 
high schools. This plan has demonstrat- 
ed that it has advantages. The student 
who has the backbone to concentrate up- 
on his work in school to the exclusion, 
indoubtedly, of far more enjoyable pur- 
Suits, will in business carry on in the 
‘ame tradition. When employing men 
who may become future junior officers, 
We favor the technically trained men 


because they are trained to think analyt- 
ically; they know where and how to find 
sources of information and are more 
likely to understand people because of 
the analysis they give to both things and 
persons, 

When we take on a new technical em- 
ploye, we attempt to select a man who 
is trained to undertake duties beyond the 
present requirements of his job. Such a 
policy may require us to expend in sal- 
ary a sum in excess of the immediate 
needs of the situation. However, such 
an expenditure for talent to take care of 
growing needs and growing responsibil- 
ities should be looked upon as an invest- 
ment for the future—an investment 
which will pay large dividends in the 
long run. 


An Understudy For All Officers 


We feel that the responsibility of man- 
agement, so far as personnel is con- 
cerned, does not cease with the develop- 
ment of a present-day corps of hand- 
picked senior officers. Of equal impor- 
tance is the ability to select for the sub- 
ordinate positions men who, there is rea- 
son to believe, will, with training and ex- 
perience, develop the ability to take over 
the duties of outgoing officers. It is a 
glaring weakness in management to have 
vested in too few individuals the entire 
responsibility of an organization. The 
work should be so apportioned that the 
unanticipated departure of one officer 
will not hamper the organization. Each 
officer should have an understudy, and 
ach understudy also, someone thorough- 
ly conversant with his work—and so on 
down to the least important job. 

Although strides have been made in 
the direction of measuring clerical pro- 
duction and accomplishments, nothing 
along this line has been evolved to meas- 
ure the performance of officers—partic- 
ularly those of a senior rank, A much 
more difficult problem is presented in 
this case, due to the fact that these men 
are not engaged in routines so easily 
evaluated as those performed by mem- 
bers of the clerical staff. Their efforts 
are more apt to be reflected in the loy- 
alty and morale of the company person- 
nel, in the reputation of the organization 
and in other intangible but equally far- 
reaching reactions. 

In our organization we believe that 
absolute authority should be placed in 
the chief executive, subject to recall by 
the board upon his failure to use it 
properly and successfully. We believe 
the chief executive should be responsi- 
ble for all public relations of the com- 
pany. We believe that it is the function 
of the chief executive to delegate defi- 
nite and specific authority to various key 
executives, that there should be no di- 
vided authority and that each key execu- 
tive should be held strictly responsible 
for the proper exercise of his authority 
and given full credit for success or blame 
for failure. 

Some chief executives put junior offi- 
cers into competition among themselves 
by pitting them against one another in 
many subtle ways. I do not approve of 
a policy of management that smacks of 
intrigue or scheming. If practiced by 
the top executives the organization will 
be cursed with factions and strife. It is 
a better plan to note men in the organ- 


ization who voluntarily, because of their 
own inherent ability and personality, 
draw others to them for counsel and ad- 
vice. Although few realize it during the 
several years time in which it is devel- 
oping, the junior officers are choosing 
their own future higher officers, and 
management will usually do well to fol- 
low such natural selection. 

Chief Executive and His Assistants 

The duty of the chief executive is to 
direct and counsel, to see that definite 
policies of management are formulated, 
clearly understood and carried out. We 
do not believe it is the duty of the chief 
executive so much to do things as to 
see that things are done, the same being 
true in a lesser degree of his chief as- 
sistants. 

The business can only be improved 
with new ideas, and the final responsi- 
bility for such ideas rests with the chief 
executive. It is his function to promote 
them or to see that others do. If he is 
immersed in detail, his time and ability 
are too cluttered up for him to have time 
to think leisurely and constructively. The 
actual hours spent by any top executive 
at his desk do not measure his value to 
the organization, His value is demon- 
strated by what he initiates and what 
he passes on as sound that is initiated 
by others. His success is measured by 
his ability to promote better ideas and 
management policies. 

Another very important function of the 
top executives is to train junior officers. 
To them they must constantly shift part 
of their responsibilities. I have never 
known of an instance in our company 
where a top executive shifted responsi- 
bilities to one lower in rank that he did 
not find a void where he could assume 
new tasks. 

Much of our training is done through 
committee work, or in conferences. A 
policy of management is not a concrete 
thing that can be seen, understood and 
carried out by a junior officer who has 
merely heard a statement made of it. It 
is a matter of education and training 
and of close association with his superior 
officers. 


Doesn’t Want “Yes” Men 


Many an organization has been ruined 
because the head of it had no associates 
who dared to argue against him. There 
were too many “yes” men instead of 
thoughtful men to act as checks and bal- 
ances. (At the risk of being considered 
lame I often argue the side of a question 
contrary to my belief, just to have all 
possible thoughts developed. Also such 
procedure tends to uncover the syco- 
phant.) 

We encourage junior officers to unload 
responsibilities upon the second in com- 
mand. We do not advance an officer 
who counts the handling of detail or who 
fears that his associates may become too 
proficient. Men of broad vision always 
see greater opportunities ahead if they 
can be free from present duties. You 
have seen the type of man who clings 
tenaciously to a bit of routine, who re- 
luctantly gives up any _ responsibility 
which has come into his hands. We pre- 
fer the kind that gives up a present duty 
graciousty and accepts a new one will- 





HALL 


ARTHUR F. 


ingly when better organization is pro- 

moted by the change. 

Delegating Authority But Not Giving 
It Up 

I am a believer in delegating author- 
ity, but not to the extent, of course, of 
giving up authority. Authority should 
not be delegated to a junior officer until 
he has first been trained and educated 
to exercise it wisely. Authority is a 
dangerous thing to give and a dangerous 
thing to receive. It must be delegated 
with great caution. It ruins some men 
who have not been trained to exercise it, 
and it develops others who have been so 
trained. 

Authority should be delegated only to 
men who have a strong sense of respon- 
sibility to themselves as well as to others 
and to the business; to men who think 
for themselves and who can and _ will 
make decisions and act promptly upon 
them; to men who are fair in their judg- 
ment of others and do not play favorites; 
to men who seek counsel as well as give 
it; to men who have a clear vision of 
the ends to be attained; to men who 
have a sense of things, and, preferably, 
to men who have a sense of humor. Such 
men handle authority well and can in 
turn successfully delegate responsibilities 
to others. Only by such methods can a 
growing organization be developed. 

Nothing is more discouraging to a jun- 
ior officer than to have superior author- 
ity vested in one who is superior to him 
in title only. In the life insurance busi- 
ness it is necessary that certain 
tions carry titles, but titles should not bx 
substituted for salaries, which should be 
based upon results only. Promotions 
should not be made by the rule of sen- 
iority, either of age or years of service. 
There should be no resistance to putting 
a young man in charge of older men if 
he is made of the stuff which make these 
men look up to him and respect his judg- 
ment and advice. 

In the matter of salaries and promo- 
tions, loyalty can only be built up by 
dealings that are recognized as fair to 
all rather than over-generous to some 
and niggardly to others. It has always 
been our practice to attempt to make 
promotions from our own ranks and not 
to bring outside men into our organiza- 
tion who have not been trained in its 
ideals and purposes. When we employ 
a new man it is either because our busi- 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Uniform Act Cited 
At Actuarial Meeting 


URGED FOR UNITED STATES 





J. G. Parker, President, Actuarial So- 
ciety of America, Speaks on Benefits 
of Cooperation 





Cooperation and the benefits accruing 
from it when practiced by the various 
associations in the institution of life in- 
surance both in this country and Canada 
were made the topic of J. G. Parker's 
presidential address before the Actuarial 
Society of America in Toronto last week. 
Mr. Parker is actuary of the Imperial 
Life of Canada. The meeting set a rec- 
ord for attendance, more than 250 mem- 
bers being present. 

He cited the many important advan- 
tages which have resulted to the busi- 
ness of life insurance through the enact- 
ment and maintenance of the uniform 
act in Canada and urged that such uni- 
formity of legislation be brought about 
in the United States. In that regard Mr. 
Parker said: 

“T have dwelt at some length’ on the 
question of uniformity in legislation in 
the Provinces of Canada. It seems to 
me possible to secure such uniformity in 
legislation in the various states of the 
Union and while I recognize the serious 
difficulties which must be overcome, yet 
co-operation amongst those interested in 
the legislation must surely surmount 
such difficulties. I would hope that,if 
uniformity could be attained in a group 
of States that it would be possible 
through the benefits realized to induce 
other States to adopt similar legislation 
and eventually there would be obtained 
the practical uniformity now being en- 
joyed in this country.” 

Discussing the Uniform Act of Canada 
which was passed in 1925, Mr. Parker 
said: “In order that you may fully grasp 
the amount of work which was required 
to co-ordinate the legislation of the vari- 
ous provinces I may recall to your mind 
the fact that this Uniform Act covers 
the following matters: Where the act is 
applicable; The contract of insurance; 
Insurable interest; Policies on the lives 
of minors; Rights and status of bene- 
ficiaries; Proofs of claims and payment; 
Appointment of trustees, guardians, etc.; 
How the act is to be construed. 

“I mention the various points which 
have been covered by the act so that 
you may realize the advantages which 
have accrued to the life insurance busi- 
ness and to the people of our country 
through the enactment and maintenance 
of uniform laws governing these points.” 





Acacia’s Fourth Award From 


Direct Mail Ad Association 


The Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion, Inc., has notified the Acacia Mutual 
Life that it has won a place as one of 
the fifty direct mail leaders in the United 
States and Canada for 1935. 

This is the fourth year in which Acacia 
has been given this honor. The first time 
was in 1931, the second in 1933, the third 
in 1934 and the fourth this year. 





_Don Cooper, producer in the Manuel 
Camps agency of the Penn Mutual Life, 
3oston, is back after two months’ illness. 
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HEALTH INSURANCE PLAN 





Government Project in British Columbia 
to Be Pushed Despite Business 
and Medical Opposition 

Discounting the determined opposition 
of business leaders, industrialists and 
medical men, the British Columbia Gov- 
ernment proposes to go ahead with its 
plans for establishment of health insur- 
ance in province, according to the Finan- 
cial Post. 

Opposition to state health insurance 
from business and industry lies in the 
argument that the province cannot stand 
additional costs of social legislation at 
this time; that individual industries can 
handle medical aid and hospitalization 
more cheaply and effectively and that 
the government has underestimated the 
inevitable expenditure necessary. 

Medical men believe the system will 
be unworkable. They point out that in 
England only 38% of the population is 
covered by insurance, and in British Co- 
lumbia coverage of 75% is the objective. 
They held that under such a plan many 
people who could easily afford medical 
treatment would be supported by the 
government. 





LUNCHEON TO DR. WENSTRAND 
The New York Association of Agents 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life, of 
which Gustav C. Wuerth is president, 
will give a luncheon next Tuesday at the 
Hotel Astor to Dr. David E. W. Wen- 
strand, assistant medical director of the 
company, who will be in New York to 
attend a medical directors’ conference. 





REESE BEATS 1934 NOW 
The Nathaniel Reese agency, Detroit, 
of the Provident Mutual Life, up to 
October 1, 1935, has exceeded its total 
paid-for new business for the entire year 
of 1934. 


Murrell Agency, Three Years 
Old, Cites Production Gains 


The Murrell agency, Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, New York, celebrated the third 
anniversary of its founding on October 
1. Started from scratch by T. G. Mur- 
rell, a stranger to New York, in 1932, 
the agency has made marked growth. 
At present it has twenty-one agents only 
one of whom had previous insurance 
experience. 

Mr. Murrell reports the payment of 
twice as much in commissions to agents 
and brokers the third year as the agency 
paid in premiums the second year. Dur- 
ing the second twelve months of its ex- 
istence the paid premiums were $48,381. 
The third year paid premiums were $175,- 
421. 

In these figures all premiums are re- 
duced to an Ordinary life basis in ac- 
cordance with the company’s practice. 
For instance, premiums on annual pre- 
mium retirement annuities are given half 
credit and single premiums 5% credit. 

Mr. Murrell is a graduate of the United 
States Naval Academy. He was the first 
president of the Chicago Chapter of 
Chartered Life Underwriters. At the 
recent convention in-Des Moines he was 
elected treasurer of the National Chap- 
ter of C.L.U.'s. 





TEN YEARS WITH PRUDENTIAL 


Miss Bess M. Shapiro, who completed 
ten years with the Prudential last Sat- 
urday, was guest of honor at a lunch- 
eon in the Drug & Chemical Club, New 
York, given by Harris L. Wofford, man- 
ager, Manhattan Ordinary agency, for 
his agency force. Mr. Wofford pre- 
sented Miss Shapiro with a certificate 
of membership in class B of the Pru- 
dential Old Guard. Miss Shapiro is in 
charge of underwriting in the Manhattan 
Ordinary office. 


Secretary W. C. Fletcher 
Of Metropolitan Die 


WITH CO. OVER FORTY YEARS 





Starting in Field He Held Many Posi; 
in Home Office Before Being 
Appointed Executive 





William Condit Fletcher, for the Past 
seven years secretary of the Metropol. 
tan Life Insurance Co. and for more 
than forty years connected with that 
company, dicd on Monday of a hear 
attack at his home in Ridgewood, N. J 
He was 59 years old. 

Mr. Fletcher came up through the 
Metropolitan organization from the field 
and held many important positions jp 
the home office before his appointmen; 
to the executive family. He was bom 
in Morris, Ill., December 1, 1875, attend. 
ed the public schools there and folloy. 
ing his graduation from high  schoo| 
where he was president of his. senio; 
class, he entered the employ of the Met. 
ropolitan in its Joliet, Ill, office in 14 
He came to the home office in New York 
in a clerical capacity where he won pro- 
motion through various positions in dif. 
ferent divisions of the company until ip 
1924 he was appointed an assistant sec. 
retary. In 1928 he was made secretary 
of the company when James S. Roberts 
retired and therefore his name appeared 
as an engraved signature on the thov- 
sands of policies issued by the company, 

Among Mr. Fletcher’s positions in the 
home office was one in the accounting 
division. Becoming recognized as an ex- 
pert in life insurance accounting, he was 
loaned by the company to the govern- 
ment in 1919 where he was in the ae- 
counting division of the War Risk Bu- 
reau. 

Mr. Fletcher was a Mason and vice- 
president and secretary of the Ridge- 
wood Building & Loan Association. For 
many years he was a trustee of the West 
Side Presbyterian Church and general 
treasurer of the Ridgewood Y.M.CA 
and Y.W.C.A. He is survived by a widow 
and one son. 


E. W. Danahy Dead; Once 
Aetna Purchasing Agent 


Edmund Wilkinson Danahy, who te- 
tired three years ago as superintendent 
of purchasing and supplies for the Aetna 
Life and Affiliated companies, died last 
week in Hartford after a long illness 
Mr. Danahy, a native of Hartford, be 
came associated with the Aetna Life o 
November 11, 1895, as a clerk in the 
newly organized accident department oI 
the company. During 1897 and 1898 he 
traveled extensively for the compaty, 
auditing the accounts of local agents. 

Because he was familiar with the 
printing business, Mr. Danahy was soon 
put in charge of the production and dis 
tribution of supplies. At that time the 
stock room was merely a closet and the 
inventory of policy forms, applications 
stationery, etc., included 12 or 15 items 
As business grew the scope of the sup- 
ply department increased and in 1932 
when Mr. Danahy retired, after mor 
than 36 years of service, the department 
had grown to include more than 60 em 
ployes. 











from birth to 65 next birthday. 


Basil S. Walsh 


President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life insurance. 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and Ordinary plans, 


A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Joseph L. Durkin 
Secretary 


John J. Gallagher 


Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 














1. Low Cost Preferred 


OUR LEADERS 











Ordinary Life—Family Income—Adjustment 
2. Retirement Income Endowments 

Income @ 55, 60, 65 or 70 
3. Juvenile Education Endowments 
4. Attractive General Agent's Contract 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Risk 
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Supervisors to Change 
Ass’n’s Constitution 


HOLD FIRST FALL LUNCHEON 





Committees Named by President Siegel; 
Davis Reports on Committee Coop- 
erating With Underwriters Ass’n 





The Life Supervisors Association of 
New York, which started eight years 
ago with twenty-five members and a 
constitution, now has" three times that 
many members and will shortly adopt a 
new constitution, revised to mect the 
conditions of the larger organization. 
The association held its first luncheon 
meeting of the season at the Hotel Gov- 
ernor Clinton Tuesday with a_ large 
turnout. The constitutional committee 
cave a draft of the new document to 
the members. Suggestions were made 
from the floor and the constitution was 
siven back to the committee, to be pre- 
sented in finished form at the next meet- 
_ Siegel of the Prudential, new 
president, announced the following com- 

ittees : 

_ William C. Smerling, Berk- 
shire, chairman; Carl Smith, Connecti- 
cut Mutual; E. J. Phelps, National of 
Vermont; Aaron Press, Prudential; A. 
W. Eisen, Travelers. 

Constitution, Sam Rosan, Union Cen- 
tral, chairman; Wheeler H. King, New 
England Mutual; R. D. Lichterman, 
Massachusetts Mutual; Charles Genther, 

nnecticut Mutual. 

gone agents’ dinner, Walter Vick- 
ers, New England Mutual, chairman; 
Frank Townsend, Guardian: George 
Bobbe. Guardian; Charles H. Biesel, 
Connecticut Mutual; A. E. Lawson, 
Mutual Life, and Mr. Genther. 

Public relations, Mr. Rosan, chairman; 
Thomas Stanion. New England Mutual; 
I. Harold Medlock, Travelers; E. H. 
Bennetts, New York Life; T. H. Mc- 
Gaughan, Mutual Life. ; 

Joseph Davis of the Equitable Society, 
who is chairman of the special commit- 
tee of the Life Underwriters Association 
of New York City for cooperation with 
supervisors, told about the work of that 
committee which will keep the two as- 
sociations in close relationship. The 
other members of the committee are Mr. 
Siegel, William Holdsworth, Mutual 
Life, and Roe Maier, Aetna, president 
and past presidents of the supervisors’ 
group. 


McDonald Succeeds Williams 


For Prudential in Toronto 


Donald C. MacDonald, who has made 
a remarkable record though only three 
years in the life insurance business, has 
been named Ordinary manager for the 
Prudential in Toronto. He _ succeeds 
Robert J. Williams who has been in 
charge of the agency there for several 
years. 

Mr. MacDonald joined the company 
as an Ordinarv agent in June of 1932 
and on June 2, 1934, he was made as- 
sistant manager. He has been active in 
all phases of the company’s field work. 
The Ordinary agency is on the tenth 
floor of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce Building. 

The new manager is a C. L. l 





a 





KEE AGENCY TO HEAR SIMON 

Agents of the William H. Kee office, 
Mutual Life in Brooklyn. will hear 
Leon Gilbert Simon, big Equitable So- 
ciety producer, discuss “Selling Life In- 
Strance Under Present-Day Conditions” 


at the Monday morning meeting, Octo- 
ber 14. 





TO PRINT N. Y. BULLETIN AGAIN 

The Bulletin of the Life Underwriters 
‘ssociation of the City of New York, 
Which has been appearing in mimeo- 
graph form the past two months, will 
‘gain appear in printed form. S. Sam- 
wel W olfson, general agent for the Berk- 
shire, js handling advertising. 

















We Take A Bow 


Institutions, like men, have an 
objective for which they strive. 


The Prudential this month reaches its sixtieth 
milestone—three-score years of effort to 


be a leader in its field. 


It is gratifying, indeed, to be able to point to 
the record and say, with confidence, that 
this Company has kept faith with the 
founders, who held to two great ideals. 


First --- Low Net Cost Protection 


Second --- Prompt Payment of Claims 


Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DuFrFie.p, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 




















Stayman Vice-President 
Western & Southern Co. 


I. EDGAR SANFORD TREASURER 
James V. Barry in Advlesey Capacity as 
Public Relations Counsel; Other 
Promotions by Fleet 





Clarke C. Stayman has been made 
vice-president of the Western & South- 
ern Life, I. Edgar Sanford succeeding 
him as treasurer, in a series of elections 
and appointments made by the Western 
& Southern fleet of companies. William 





CLARK C. STAYMAN 


C. Willging becomes general counsel for 
the fire and casualty companies. 

James Victor Barry, vice-president and 
director of research for the Life Exten- 
sion Institute, will serve in an advisory 
capacity to the company as public rela- 
tions counsel. 

Kaymond C. Massa becomes secretary ; 
Clifford H. Folz, assistant secretary; A. 
J. Mescher, supervisor. 

Mr. Stayman was born in Cincinnati, 
educated in its public schools and Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. He joined the 
Western & Southern in 1912 and was 
appointed assistant treasurer in 1920. Mr. 
Stayman was elected treasurer in 1929 
which position he has since held. 

He is a Mason, a member of the Wal- 
nut Hills Lodge and Cincinnati Com- 
mandery No. 3. Served in infantry dur- 
ing the World War. 

I. E. Sanford, appointed treasurer, is 
a lite-long resident of Milford, a suburb 
of Cincinnati. He entered the service 
of the Western & Southern in 1902, was 
promoted in 1919 to assistant secretary 
and elected secretary in 1929. Mr. San- 
ford has been identified all his life with 
the educational and financial affairs of 
Milford. 

Willging an Insurance Lawyer 

William G. Willging, associate counsel 
of the Western & Southern Life, ap- 
pointed general counsel of the casualty 
and fire companies, is a native Cincin- 
natian, received his education in Cincin- 
nati public schools, Walnut Hills High 
and University of Cincinnati. Received 
LL.B. degree from University of Cincin- 
nati in 1918. Received LL.M. degree in 
June, 1930, from the same institution. 
Admitted to the bar June, 1918. 

Practiced law from 1919 to 1932, spe- 
cializing in insurance, at which time he 
became affiliated with the Western & 
Southern Life as associate counsel. Dur- 
ing the war he served with the United 
States Naval Reserve, discharged with 
commission as ensign. 

James V. Barry’s early business career 
was aS a newspaper writer before being 
appointed insurance commissioner of 
Michigan in 1901. He resigned as insur- 
ance commissioner to join the Metro- 
politan Life in 1910 as assistant sec- 
retary, later becoming third  vice- 
president of that company from which 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Celebrate 20th Your 
Of Ill General Agent 


WITTEN ACENCY CARRIES ON 








J. C. Behan and Seven Ceneral Agents 
at Affair of Massachusetts Mutual 
Southern Ohio Office 


Although Laurence C. Witten, for 
twenty years general agent for the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual in southern Ohio, is 
recuperating from an operation and is 
away from the office, his anniversary was 
celebrated by the agency last week at 
the Cincinnati Country Club with Joseph 
C. Behan, vice-president of the company 
in charge of agencies, and seven other 
general agents of the company listed on 
the speaking program. Mr. Behan spoke 
at both the sales session and the ban- 
quet. Irl B. Jackson, associate general 
agent now in charge of the office, pre- 
sided as toastmaster. 

The general agents on the program, 
personal friends of Mr. Witten and four 
of them among the company’s six lead- 
ing general agents, were Chester O. 
Fischer, St. Louis; George E. Lackey; 
John H. Dingle, Chicago; Elmer W. Sny- 
der, Cleveland; Arthur W. Lynn, Wich- 
ita: Malcolm Moore, Indianapolis, and 
Fritz A. Lichtenberg, Columbus. 

A letter of best wishes was sent to 
Mr. Witten by President William H. 
Sargeant. 

The full name of the agency is Lau- 
rence C. Witten and Associates. When 
he took charge in 1915 the business in 
force was $1,313,000. Its present peak 
is $46,000,000. Mr. Witten is a native 
of Virginia, a prominent alumnus of 
Washington onl Lee University, also 
prominent in Cincinnati where he has 
been active in cicy charter and citizens’ 
committee work. He is a past president 
of the Cincinnatus Association. 

The dean of the agency’s members is 
Eppa Rixey, former pitcher for the Cin- 
cinnati Reds, who became associated 
with the agency during the winter months 
shortly after he came to Cincinnati to 
join that baseball team more than ten 
years ago. 


End Guaranty Life of N. Y. 


Court Order Signed to Allow Distribu- 
tion to Stockholders; Company Vol- 
untarily Dissolved 

The Guaranty Life of New York, 
which is being dissolved, was formally 
ended last week when Supreme Court 
Justice Edward S. Dore signed an orde~ 
approving the first and final report of 
Superintendent Louis H. Pink as liqui- 
dator. 

The order permits the distribution of 
$176,100 to stockholders who will receive 
approximately $5.90 for each $3.50 par 
value share of stock of the company held 
by them; also payment of creditors in 
full 

The company was incorporated under 
the insurance law on April 29, 1929, with 
a paid-in capital of $150,000 consisting 
of 30,000 shares of $5 par value stock 
and a paid-in surplus of $779,490. It 
was authorized to transact a life insur- 
ance business from its offices at 122 East 
Forty-second Street. 

In May of this vear the board of di- 
rectors voted to dissolve the company 
and Superintendent Pink hegan liquida- 
tion proceedings in Ney York County 





INDIANAPOLIS LIFE RATES 

The new rate book of the Indianapolis 
Life, just issued, contains revision of par- 
ticipating premiums, involving small in- 
creases for certain plans and slight de- 
creases for others. Also revised non- 
forfeiture values with small increase in 
surrender charge up to and including the 
ninth policy year. New maturity values 
on income endowments; family income 
and family maintenance provisions grant- 
ed; revised rates and plans for juvenile 
policies. 
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New Pittsburgh General 
Agent For Home Life 





VICTOR M. SHEWBERT 


The Home Life has appointed Victor 
M. Shewbert, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of agents for the Yeomen Mu- 
tual Life, as general agent at Pittsburgh 
succeeding Cornelius F. Sheedy, re- 
signed. Mr. Sheedy had been general 
agent for twenty-nine years. 

Mr. Shewbert has had a long insurance 
experience starting with the American 
Central Life as an agent in 1916. After 
the war he was general agent for the 
Reliance Life, becoming western division 
inanager at Denver. He later became state 
manager in Alabama for the American 
Central Life and two years following 
helped in the organization of the Amer- 
ican Security Life of Alabama, becoming 
superintendent of agencies for that com- 
pany. For the past three years he has 
been assistant superintendent of agents 
for the Yeomen Mutual of Des Moines, 
a post which he resigns to become Pitts- 
burgh general agent for the Home Life. 


NEW JERSEY COMMITTEES 





Clayton Names Chairmen For Life Un- 
derwriters Association; Bragg 
to Speak Monday 

Committee chairmen for the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Northern New 
Jersey, announced by President John E, 
Clayion, are as follows: 

Educational—John E. Gibbs, Penn Mu- 
tual Life. Auditing—Lloyd D. Harrison, 
Phoenix Mutual. Inter-Agency Speak- 


ers’ Bureau—Howard C. Beers, New 
England Mutual. Speakers—Charles J. 
Zimmerman, Connecticut Mutual. Eth- 


ics—Thcodore F. Keer, Prudential. Leg- 
islative—E. C. Hoy, Sun Life of Canada. 
Luncheon—W. W. Banton, Connecticut 
Mutual. Membership—Ernest D. Finch, 
Jr., Guardian. 

The association’s year will open Mon- 
day when James Elton Bragg addresses 
a luncheon at the Newark Athletic Club. 
The association hopes to double its mem- 
bership this year. 


LOS ANGELES C. L. U. MEETS 

Los Angeles Chapter of Chartered 
Life Underwriters held its regular 
monthly luncheon meeting October 2, 
with an attendance of approximately 
seventy members and guests. Alvin 
Kingsbacher, president of the chapter, 
presided at the meeting. Harold D. Les- 
lie, western regional director of the Na- 
tional Chapter of Chartered Life Under- 
writers, conferred diplomas on eleven of 
the thirteen life underwriters who were 
unable to attend the national convention 
at Des Moines. 


FRAZAR WILDE ON COAST 

Frazar B. Wilde. vice-president in 
charge of agencies, Connecticut General 
Life, and Russell E. Larkin, assistant 
superintendent of agencies, arrived in 
Los Angeles October 4 on a visit to the 
company’s Southern California agency in 
this city, Walter G. Gastil, manager. 
They expect to remain about a week and 
will then go to San Francisco before 
returning to the home office at Hartford. 
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Date Set for Home 
Office Underwriters 


ANNUAL MEETING NOV. 13-15 





Many Speakers Listed For N 
Conference; Occupation Conn 
tee to Meet First Day 





The annual meeting of the Home Of. 
fice Underwriters Association wil] be 
held November 13-15 at the Waldorf. 
Astoria, New York. The program for 
that meeting indicates that members are 
again centering their interest on curren 
trends in underwriting, and discussion 
will undoubtedly lead to a profitable ex. 
change of ideas and practices by leading 


underwriters. F. Phelps Todd, vice. 
president and insurance — supervisor 
) Ea . <i ’ 
Provident Mutual, is president of the 
association, 


Following up a trend which was evi- 
dent in the annual meeting a year ago 
Howard Goodwin, vice-president, Phoe- 
nix Mutual, will present a paper on “Se. 
lection at the Source.” Last year sever. 
al of the members expressed the need 
for the further educating of the agent in 
making the proper selection of risks, 

The first day will be devoted to the 
meeting of the Occupation Committee of 
which Morris Pitler, Mutual Life of New 
York, is chairman. A topic of unusual 
interest on that program is amateur par- 
ticipation in hazardous sports. Risks of 
this type often involve large claims when 
wealthy sportsmen take part in polo, 
speedboat racing, steeplechase riding or 
similar fast sports. Two other papers 
will discuss the risk connected with the 
insuring of liquor salesmen and race 
track personnel. A medical man will 
discuss the occupational hazard connect- 
ed with X-ray specialists. 

Many Speakers on Program 

The complete program for the occu- 
pation committee session includes these 
speakers: Pearce Shepherd, assistant 
actuary, Prudential, “Shifting of Occu- 
pations and Its Significance for Occu- 
pational Underwriting”; Robert J. Vane, 
supervisor, occupation rating, Metropdl- 
itan Life, “The Underwriting of Un- 
skilled Laborers”; Alfred J. Riley, m- 
derwriting executive, Mutual Benefit, 
and E. T. Mimne, assistant secretary and 
chairman of insurance committee, New 
York Life, “Amateur Participation in 
Hazardous Sports”; W. Nelson Bagley, 
assistant actuary, Travelers, “Liquor 
Salesmen”; V. D. Manahan, chief u- 
derwriter, Metropolitan, and C. K. Ev- 
ans, assistant underwriting secretary, 
Guardian Life, “Race Track Personnel”; 
Roy F. Edwards, underwriting statisti- 
cian, Prudential, “Mortality of Railroad 
Workers.” 

Speakers and subjects for the main 
session of the association on November 
14 and 15 are these: Mr. Goodwin on 
“Selection at the Source”; Malcolm 
Adam, assistant vice-president, Penn 
Mutual, “Intangibles in Underwriting’; 
Godfrey Moora, associate supervisor 0! 
risks, Mutual Life of New York, “Re- 
gional versus Non-Regional Underwrit- 
ing”; G. G. Daly, secretary of medical 
department, Canada Life, “Underwriting 
Policy Changes”; J. H. White, chairman 
classification committee, New York Life, 
“Occupations Where There Is a Danger 
of Racketeering.” A life insurance at 
torney will discuss federal tax legisla 
tion as it affects underwriting. 





INSURANCE FORUM MEETS 

The Life Insurance Forum of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Los At 
geles resumed its semi-monthly sessiom 
with a luncheon meeting October ! 
Henry E. Belden, associate manage, 
Union Central Life, presided as chalt- 
man. He was recently appointed by 
Harold G. Saul, general agent, John 
Hancock Mutual Life, president of the 
association. Two speakers were John 5. 
Russell, manager, Pacific Mutual, and 
Will G. Farrell, Penn Mutual, both of 
whom were delegates to the national 
convention in Des Moines. 
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Wives Are Guests At . For the benefit of the wives Mr. Engels- 
iters R G Engelsman Affair man explained the psychology behind the 


Sales contest, pointing to the leadership 
desire and competitive spirit in all of us 
which finds its outlet in contests. 
lechaded Saghin Bilven, Welle gutsy Wane! fae Sorel eae 

yy akers inclu a 4 the final speakers, directed their remarks 

Aa: oe Jr., E. J. Wilson, J. H. Alex- largely to the wives. Taking the prac- TI GHTEN YOUR GRI P 
ander; Greetings from D. B. Slattery tical side, Mr. Wilson said the wife of 


. an insurance agent should decide to help 
me (f- An all-afternoon agency meeting for him in plans that build for others, dig- ON THE FUTURE 


Will be — producers and their wives at which plans ping up information concerning the 
aldorf were made for an intensive campaign for eighbors and tradespeople. He empha- 
am for | business was the way in which Ralph G. sized: “We are sure that an agent be- 


P Mutual Somes a better underwriter when his 
ers are | Engelsman, general agent, Penn Mu (ods deities te bite Eke Ge Ole wees 


current § ;, New York, inaugurated the fall sea- with his prospecting.” 


1315 | AGENTS GIVEN SALES’ IDEAS 





ete con a week ago at the Hotel Warwick, One of the best cold canvass men in 
leading y. Y. As the presiding officer Mr. En- New York, Mr. Wilson told of a few 


“clear sky” cases, ones which he stum- 
bled across unexpectedly. He overheard 
a conversation in an advertising office 


l, vice- — velsman set the pace, handed out a pack- 
ervisor, age of fall merchandising plans to each 
of the agent, let the wives in on a new contest hich Jed to an introduction to a man 
f in which they will get new hats if their who, six months after he met him, bought 
vas evi- F husbands make their quotas, and briskly $85,000 of Ordinary Life; he was intro- 
ear ago F put pleasantly introduced the four speak-  Guced to a restaurant owner by another 
: Phoe- ers on the program. The meeting was insurance man (in another company) and 
on “Se- B well planned, well timed and concluded landed an annual premium of $1,045; as 
r Sever. F at 4:15 p. m. so as to give agents amG 4 Jesuit of a cold canvass call on a de- 
he need wives plenty of time to prepare for the partment manager in a nationally known 
— in F eyening’s dinner-dance. . eee ee firm he was permitted to speak at a 
a The speakers were Sophia Bliven, hea meeting and afterwards signed up ten 
| to the F of John A. Stevenson’s women’s unit in jen for $2,000 apiece. . 
uttee of F philadelphia, often called the largest sin- Wallis Boileau impressed by the tre- 
of New gle unit of women agents in the United mendous influence which wives can ex- 
unusual F States, who dramatically told of “The ert over husbands gave constructive sug- 
cur par. F Meaning of Life Insurance.” Then John gestions along the line of the wife’s men- 
Risks of H. Alexander, right hand man and finan- tal velation to her saent-bedend is 
ms when F (a1 advisor to General Agent Engels- aa. ; ; : 
in polo, F man, who discussed “Budget as Related ey 
iding or to Success”; Eric J. Wilson, production 
~ papers F manager, author of the widely known 


Acquire a real pride in the life 
insurance business and the company 


re OT Brice your husband represents. 
ae “There ~— No es bn — “ __Get a conception of the real beauty 
a an a flock Be , nen wee mg, Mena 4 pos of life insurance, visualizing it as a vast 
commen Wallis Boileau, Jr., enn Mu ual’ su blanket of protection spread over thou- 
perintendent of agents, who represented candg of teomnes 
the home office in the absence of Vice- 3. Try to he interested in and get an 
am President Frank H. Davis because of 4 = ; 


understanding of life insurance. 

4. Keep a positive, cheerful atmos- 
phere in the home, especially in the 
mornings, as nothing affects his day’s 
work so much as a negative influence. 
4. ent an Be s good listener and a good 
J. Vane, — cent. 4 ghter. Remember that your enthusi- 
L etropol- The Family Pocketbook astic reaction to what he has accom- 
_of Un § The wives were in the spotlight and plished will push him that much further 
iley, un- F they liked it. They were given sugges- ahead. 

Benefit, F tions on how to encourage and keep up 6. Help him to keep faith in himself, 


he occu- | sickness. D. Bobb Slattery, assistant to 
es these | the agency vice-president, also showed 
assistant | UP, fresh from the annual meeting of 
f Occu- & the Life Advertisers’ Association at 
r Occu- — Swampscott, where he was elected presi- 





‘tary and § the morale of their agent-husbands and, and to keen his time organized. Help 
ee, New § like good soldiers, they sat back and lis- him to build that power and prestige 
ation 1 § tened. They heard the splendidly deliv- which he must have if he is to be a bet- 
Bagley, fered talk by Sophia Bliven featuring the ter than average agent. 

ita family pocketbook, noted that she 


: stressed (1) sources and uses of money, NEW ACTUARIAL CLUB 
K. Ev § (2) the important place occupied by life 





ecretary, 














}: | insurance money in that pocketbook, and Cincinnati Organization Includes Under- 

sonnel’; (3) the moral behind a children’s story writers in Membership; A. J. Koeppe 
statist: § about The Sea of Life. Miss Bliven, in President 

Railroal F fact held the close attention of all as Home office underwriters as well as 

. — she dramatized death, old age, disability actuaries are members of the newly 
he mail § and unemployment as the “monsters in formed Cincinnati Actuarial Club, the 
jovembet F the Sea of Life,” anc’ told how to combat aim being to bring the actuarial phase 
dwin OD F each of them. One of her suggestions into closer contact with the practical un- , 
Malcolit F vag “Talk of life itself and what it of- derwriting side of the business on points 
t * Penn fers” as an indirect approach to the close of mutual interest. At the first meeting 
w pee of a sale. held late last month officers were elected. 
“Re . Budget-making John H. Alexander Arthur J. Koeppe, assistant actuary, PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
adereil — up to his reputation as he urged perm Central, = pone . E. Hard- Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
medical "em the unpleasant situation of outgo castle, vice-pres! ie aoe entral, was 
erwriting §"S Sreater than income should be elected vice-president, = R. L. Lear- | can save cents a day. How much monthly income can 

all faced squarely, with the determination to SM, associate actuary, Western & South- ‘ : 
aa cut expenses and balance the budget. erm, was named secretary. | receive starting at age 55, 60, 65 (Check the age) and how 
+ — He said that a number of men in the At the October meeting Mr. Learson much life insurance for my family # My present age is 
al A agency, faced with this problem during will present a paper on the effect of 
- legisle: the past two years, had made the nec- social security legislation on life insur- Name. 
: essary sacrifices to cut down expenses, ance companies. Meetings will be held 
worked harder and more intelligently and on the fourth Tuesday of each month oem 

-ETS are now happier and making more money except during the summer. ; Occupati 
. —*s 4 result. Balancing the budget was Five companies are represented in the 
the rs his cure-all for worry. membership of the new club. They are 
Los ! od Advanced Course in Wille and Estates Union Central Life, Western & South- 7 - 
- session ern, Ohio National, Federal Union Life If you can save 25 cents a day, or over, mail this coupon 


ctober ! “oP Coming and the Columbia Life. 
manager, S +" of the = merchandising plans 
as chait ere then given by Mr. Engelsman in- ARTHUR D. POLLOCK RESIGNS : ; 1 st 1 in 
inted by Ptding a questionnaire letter to be sent Arthur D. Pollock has reciened as . Provident Mutual introduces a new national advertising campaign 


nt, John td each agent to fifty of his policy- joint manager of the New York local the Saturday Evening Post, the Literary Digest, Popular Science and 
nt of the B "ders; an advance course on wills and office of the American Central. George 


> John H. § ‘States before the end of the year, given Pratt Cutter, who has been joint man- the New York Times Sunday Magazine. 
tual, and By a lawyer of prominence, and a sales ager with Mr. Pollock, now becomes sole 
, both o Promotion luncheon for ten people avail- manager. Mr. Pollock has been in in- 

national § “le to all agents who make their quotas suranc for years and is well-known along 








m October. The agency will arrange. for. —-William-Street. . 
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HEARD on the WAY 





Some one should write the story of the 
development of insurance company adver- 
tisine from the days when financial state- 
ments or simple “cards” with the name of 
the company, amount of assets and surplus 
and names of chief officers were about the 
only copy used down to the present human 
interest advertisement. 

As an example of the modern manner 
there are those interesting ads of the 
Penn Mutual written by Stewart Ander- 
son, manager of publicity of that com- 
pany, which are as carefully scanned by 
insurance paper readers as are the stories, 
and are perhaps as much quoted as any 
advertisements appearing in the insurance 
papers. His copy is full of human in- 
terest and he sometimes devotes his trade 
paper space to saying pleasant things 
about the organizations in the business 
and occasionally dedicates the ad to a 
competing company. Several of the latter 
type ads have been based on the anniver- 
sary of an officer of another company. 

The Penn Mutual got three awards at 
the Life Advertisers Association conven- 
tion at Swampscott last week, Stewart 
Anderson’s insurance journal advertising 
getting first award in that classification, 
its national advertising receiving third 
award, and Miss Mary Barber, of the 
home office getting deserved recognition 
with a first award for her splendid book- 
let work. The N,. W. Ayer & Son agency 
of Philadelphia has done a fine job with 
the Penn Mutual’s national advertising. 





Miss Alma C. Haupt, who has been 
appointed director of the nursing bureau 
of the Metropolitan Life, will supervise 
work among 17,000,000 Industrial policy- 
holders in 6,600 communities of the 
United States and Canada. The bureau 
is under the supervision of Dr. Donald 
B. Armstrong, third vice-president. Miss 


EEE 


Haupt was educated at University of 
Minnesota and Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. She has had twenty years’ experi- 
ence and comes to the Metropolitan from 
the National Organization for Public 
Heaith Nursing, of which she was asso- 
ciate and acting director. 

Since the Metropolitan’s nursing bu- 
reau was started in 1909 nearly 65,000,- 
000 visits to policyholders have been 
made. 


One of the best life insurance adver- 
tisements of recent years is that which 
the New York Life is running this month 
in a number of magazines, including 
Fortune. It features a full-color repro- 
duction of the famous painting, “The 
Harvest,” by Jules Adolphe Breton, now 
in the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The picture shows French 
peasants in the field harvesting grain, 
gathering fruits of labor for days when 
Nature may be less kind. “In the spring 
and summer of life, men and women save 
in order to reap the harvest of a retire- 
ment income during their autumn years,” 
the advertisement points out. 





T. Allen, K. Campbell, and W. J. Ru- 
pert, all of the Sun Life’s home office 
staff in Montreal, have sent in their ap- 
plications for membership in the Wit- 
nesses - to - the - Hole - in - One - 
Protective Club. They saw F. J. Cun- 
ningham, assistant actuary of the com- 
pany, drive 170 vards into the cup at the 
Wentworth Golf Club. 

Uncle Francis 
NEW COLONIAL OFFICE 

The Colonial Life opened a new office 
in Norristown, Pa., last week with a din- 
ner at the Valley Forge Hotel. 











NEARLY FORTY YEARS 








OF GROWTH IN 














THE UNITED STATES 


The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada was incorporated in 1865. 


lt has maintained an active organization in the United States for 38 
years. Its progress in the United States has been steady and con- 
sistent, its American clients now numbering a very large proportion 


of its million policyholders. 


It is licensed in 39 states, in the District of Columbia and the Territory 
of Hawaii and maintains fifty-five branch offices in the United 
States, giving coast to coast service. 


policyholder or beneficiary. 








HEAD OFFICE 


Payments due under United States policies are made in United States 
currency either at the branch office through which the application 
was made or at the branch office at which the 
at the time of settlement—whichever best suits the convenience of 


The Sun Life keeps on deposit with United States trustees approved securities 
to the value of its net liability to American policyholders. 
absolute protection to policyholders in the United States is assured. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


olicy is recorded 


In this way 








MONTREAL 











CHARLES A. MACAULEY 


This snapshot of the genial general 
agent for the John Hancock Mutual Life 
at Detroit was taken aboard the S. S. 
South American on the occasion of the 
agency leaders’ convention recently. Mr. 
Macauley is retiring president of the 
company’s General Agents Association. 





CANNELL MANAGER 


The Montreal Life announces the ap- 
pointment as its manager for Nova 
Scotia, of Hugh Cannell, C.L.U., who 
was president of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of Canada in 1929, and also 
vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. He has served 
since 1911 with various life companies, in 
Montreal, the maritimes, and Vancouver. 





1848 


Experienced 
Friendly 


Secure 
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Union Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


Portland, Maine 











J. P. GUNN SUPERVISOR 





Goes to Colonial Life Home Office; 
Succeeded by A. P. Kobee 


at Buffalo 


After several years of service as man- 
ager of the Buffalo, N. Y., office of the 
Colonial Life of Jersey City, the com- 
pany has promoted Joseph P. Gunn to 
field supervisor at the home office, where 


he will work under the supervision o 


Hugh Matheson, agency supervisor. Mr 
Gunn has been succeeded at Buffalo by 


Arthur P. Kobee, who has also made a 
excellent record with the company for 


the past several years. 








since 1899. 





AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


| 





@ Serving in the life insurance field through 
wars, epidemics, panics, and depressions 
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A Policy Agreement that has helped 


Equitable Agents place Many Millions of Insurance 


. 
rh 
. 
aw? 
. 
” 


Sounds foreign to Life Insurance, of course, yet it is in 
reality and practice an activity in which The Equitable has 
been engaged for many years. It is, briefly, a simple, con- 
venient plan whereby a son or daughter can be conditioned 
for life insofar as funds for a good education will do it. 


Since The Equitable introduced its Educational Fund 
Agreement fifteen years ago, many millions of “College 
Fund” Insurance have been placed with far-sighted parents 
who have taken advantage of this unique form of Equitable 





Conditioning \ 


service to underwrite their children’s education. By this 
means the necessary funds for the college course can be 
guaranteed whether the parent lives or dies. This method 
of “conditioning heirs” for the realities and responsibilities of 
life will become even more popular as each year an increasing 
number of young men and women enter college on the pro- 
ceeds of Equitable Educational Fund policies. 


This is one of many specialized forms which Equitable 
representatives are privileged to offer the public. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE. UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Yours to Enjoy 


That is the title of a de luxe bro- 


chure 
built a 
which 
lead se 


around which Fidelity has 
direct mail work plan with 
to supplement its successful 


rvice. These two workable 


tools offer an organized plan of 
work which is unusually resultful. 


A 


Life Income For You 


That is the selling theme around 
which the work plan is built. It is 
a theme which induces a cordial 
reception, a fair hearing and sub- 


stantial 


business. Fidelity offers, in 


addition to its Income for Life 
plan, Family Income, Family Main- 
tenance and an Adjustment plan— 
all peculiarly suited to today’s 


needs. 


‘is 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Present 








$3,000,000 Group On 
Fifth Avenue Coach Co. 


WRITTEN BY PEDRICK AGENCY 





Equitable Society General Agency Places 
Life, Accidental Death and Dis- 
membership Coverage 





A $3,000,000 group protection plan for 
employes of the Fifth Avenue Coach Co. 
was announced this week by John A. 
Ritchie, president of the company. The 
coverage consists of $1,500,000 group life 
and a like amount of group accidental 
death and dismemberment insurance. 
The policies are written by the Equitable 
Society through the William J. Pedrick 
& Co. general agency. Cost of insur- 
ance will be shared by the Fifth Avenue 
Coach Co. and the insured employes 
through the Fifth Avenue Coach Em- 
ployes Association. 

“The group insurance program,” said 
Mr. Ritchie, “replaces a plan formerly 
made available to the employes through 
their benefit association, which provided 
an amount merely sufficient for funeral 
expenses. The company was very glad 
to cooperate with employes who have 
contributed to its success by offering the 
new plan to the entire organization, thus 
enabling employes to obtain the greater 
benefits made available through group 
insurance.” 

With group life insurance providing 
payments in the event of death from any 
cause, group accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance makes provision 
for the loss of life, limbs or eyesight re- 
sulting from accidents occurring away 
from employment. In case of accidental 
death while off duty this latter coverage 
virtually assures double indemnity in 
connection with group life insurance. 


Effect of Social Security Bill 


Captain Pedrick, President of Wm. J. 
Pedrick & Co., believes that this large 
group policy is strong evidence of the 
desire of employers to do their part in 
safeguarding the dependents of employes 
and contributing to their future security 
and peace of mind. “The publicity given 
to social security recently has given 
great impetus to group insurance and 
employers and employes alike are realiz- 
ing the benefits such protection offers.” 





DR. J. P. TURNER DEAD 

Dr. Joseph Pinckney Turner, sixty- 
three, and for the past twenty-eight 
years medical director for the Jefferson 
Standard Life of Greensboro, died sud- 
denly on September 29 from a heart at- 
tack. After graduation from Trinity Col- 
lege (now Duke University) and Univer- 
sity of Maryland, Dr. Turner practiced 
in Greensboro at the turn of the cen- 
tury, later accepting a position as assist- 
ant medical director of the Security Life 
& Annuity. When that company merged 
with the Jefferson Standard in 1907 he 
was made medical director. 





H. E. REINIS’ CAREER 

H. E. Reinis, whose appointment as 
brokerage supervisor for the Alexander- 
Warshauer Guardian agency in Brooklyn 
was announced last week, is a native of 
Russia, having been born in a district 
that is now part of Poland. He was 
brought to this country by his parents 
when two years old. After attending 
New York University he was for a time 
an assistant buyer of athletic goods for 
Abercrombie & Fitch, then entered in- 
surance as an agent for the Equitable 
Society. The last seven years he has 
been with the Security Mutual, recently 
as assistant manager. 





TALKS TO UTILITY MEN 
Eric J. Wilson, production manager, 
Engelsman Agency of the Penn Mutual, 
spoke last Thursday on “Creative Sell- 
ing” before a group of utility company 
men at Brooklyn Technical Evening 
High School. 


PRINT WOMEN’S ISSUE 





ConMuTopics Has Company’s Female 
Agents Write About Their Sell- 
ing Methods and Problems 

Selling to and by women is the key- 
note of the October ConMuTopics, is- 
sued by the Connecticut Mutual Life. 
Women agents contributing include 
Dorothy F. Egan, Chicago; Pauline P 
Ganz, Cincinnati; Joana M. Pearce, Peo- 
ria; Gertrude ‘4 Hicks, Fort Wayne; 
Irene A. Kenefick, Chicago; Marie . 
Valentine, New York; Margaret E. Mc- 
Elligott, Omaha; Emalene H. Neilson, 
Atlanta; Stella F. Stephens, Richmond; 
Naomi A. Teachout, Minneapolis; Nan 
R. Albert, Cleveland; Alice C. Boone, 
Hartford: Carrie Lee Waddell, Atlanta; 
Mabel McK. McCluney, St. Louis; Fran- 
ces M. Wilber, Rochester; Lorraine L. 
Blair, Chicago; Cora E. Hartvig, Los 
Angeles; Sarah O. Stanley, Des Moines; 
Evelyn E. Powell, Ruth H. Roach, C. V. 
Gallaway, Dorothy S. Shapleigh, all of 
St. Louis; Caroline A. Riker, Rochester, 
and Olive C. Hanna of Newark. Also 
stories and sketches by Mrs. Mervin 
Lane of New York and Jane Kinsler of 
Omaha. 





PACIFIC COAST MEETINGS 





Northwestern Mutual Plans Agency 
Meetings in San Francisco 
and Seattle 

The Northwestern Mutual Life will 
hold two regional agency meetings on 
the Pacific Coast this month. The first 
will be at San Francisco October 21-22 
and the second at Seattle October 28-29. 
Percy H. Evans, vice-president and ac- 
tuary; Grant L. Hill, director of agen- 
cies; Nelson D. Phelps, assistant direc- 
tor, and Ralph E. Perry, assistant sec- 
retary of the company, will attend from 
the home office. 

While in the West Mr. Hill will ap- 
pear as guest speaker at a_ breakfast 
meeting of the Los Angeles Life Under- 
writers’ Association at the Jonathan Club 
on Thursday, October 24. His subject 
will be “The Field Man’s Problems To- 


ay 

R. J. Shipley, general agent at San 
Francisco, will preside at the regional 
meeting there and act as toastmaster at 
the company banquet. J. H. Kemp, gen- 
eral agent at Stockton, will be toastmas- 
ter at the company luncheon. At the 
Seattle meeting Myron H. O. Williams, 
general agent there, will preside and be 
toastmaster at the company banquet. J. 
R. Reinhardt, general agent at Spokane, 
is luncheon toastmaster. 





ATLANTIC LIFE 42% AHEAD 

The Atlantic Life reports that its paid 
business in September was 42% greater 
than it was in the corresponding month 
of last year. Assets of the company are 
now at the highest point in the com- 
pany’s history, President A. O. Swink 
told officers and employes at their an- 
nual social gathering at the Hotel John 
Marshall in Richmond last week. Will- 
iam H. Harrison, vice-president and sup- 
erintendent of agencies, spoke on the 
development of the business of life in- 
surance and its important part in the 
social structure of the nation. 





TENTH BROKERS’ COURSE 


The tenth brokerage class to be con- 
ducted by the Sanborn agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual in Boston will start 
October 14. The enrollment is so large 
that the eleventh class will start the next 
night. Both courses will run for five 
wecks. 





HARRIS’ CANADA PREDICTION 


Life insurance in Canada in the last 
quarter of a century, measured in terms 
of business in force, has increased eight- 
fold, and indications all point to further 
increases in the next twenty-five years, 
said George H. Harris, supervisor of the 
field service bureau of the Sun Life, at 
a meeting of the Montreal Life Under- 
writers Association. 














on fyi 


RELIANCE LIFE 


SALES 
TRAINING 


..+ The Kind That 
Never Stops 


The trained man wins in 
insurance selling and Reli- 
ance does everything to 


give its salesmen this ad- 


vantage. 


The ‘branch office system 
used by Reliance gives it 
close constant contact with 
agents and permits train- 
ing, individual instruction 


and other assistance. 


Sales 


schools in many of the 


training courses; 
agencies; the Reliance Bul- 
letin which provides a con- 
stant stream of sales ideas 
and helps; business-getting 
plans; Lead Service, and 
many other necessary fea- 
tures help train and inspire 


Reliance men to sell. 
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Cunningham Occidental 
Agencies Superintendent 


HAS BEEN WITH CO. SINCE 1908 





te Organization’s First Policies in 
ag a and Washington; Has Been 
Divisional Manager 





|. C. Cunningham, an agent and or- 
vanizer for the Occidental Life since 
"08, who wrote the first policies for the 
campany in the states of Oregon and 
Washington, and who was lately divi- 
onal manager for Southern California, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
agencies for the company. He will assist 
Verne H. Jenkins, vice-president in 
charge of production. j 

The company has also named K. R. 
Fyfe assistant controller and H. G. Dod- 
son auditor, according to Vice-President 
and General Manager Robert J. Giles. 

Mr. Cunningham entered the service 
of the Occidental Life February 15, 1908, 
and in August, 1909, he went to the Ore- 
gon and Washington field, writing the 
first policy for the company in each ot 
these states. After devoting seventeen 
years to organization and development 
work in the Pacific Northwest, where he 
established a large agency, he returned 
to Los Angeles and organized the com- 
pany’s home office agency, of which he 
was manager and which, under his sup- 
ervision, has since become one of the 
largest producing units of the company. 

Later he was appointed divisional man- 
ager for Southern California, and it is 
an interesting fact that this division is 
now producing new business at the rate 
of over $2,000,000 a month. Its efficiency 
is shown by the record achieved by the 
home office agency on Wednesday of 
lat week, when in a one-day drive, 
starting from scratch at midnight, it sub- 
mitted during the ensuing twenty-four 
hours 192 completed applications for a 
total of $326,232 of life business, plus 85 
accident and health applications, a new 
one-day high record in the history of the 
company for one agency. 

Mr. Cunningham is a graduate of two 
managers’ schools of instruction held by 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau, one of which was held in 1928, and 
the other in 1932. Also, he is a past 
president of the Accident & Health 
Managers’ Club of Los Angeles. 





SCHRIVER’S FIRST BULLETIN 





New National President Sees His Suc- 
cess Result of Others’ Efforts; Hopes 
to Repay Debt 
In his first official bulletin as president 
cf the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, Lester O. Schriver, general 
agent, Aetna Life, Peoria, revealed the 
attitude with which he approaches his 
new task. In that bulletin he said in 

part: 

“You have honored me with the high- 
est office which can come to any man in 
the business of selling life insurance. I 
assure you that I have accepted it not 
only with a deep sense of the responsi- 
bility but in sincerest humility. 

“There is also another very strong 
feeling uppermost in my mind. Every- 
thing I am or have in this business I 
have received from others who have 
made their contributions to the cause of 
organized life underwriting. If I can 
give back just a small portion of all that 
through my year of service as your na- 
tional president, I shall feel that I have 




















i some measure paid the debt which 
I owe.” 





BIG MEETING FOR SCHRIVER 
Lester O. Schriver, new president of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
Writers and Peoria general agent for the 
Aetna Life, was guest of honor at the 
‘argest opening meeting the Peoria Life 
nderwriters Association has held, the 
mMecting being held last week at the 
Block & Kuhl Restaurant. A. H. Kahler, 
Superintendent of agents of the Indian- 
aolis Life, was the principal speaker. 
- W. Reuling, president of the associa- 
lion, was in the chair. 


5 Monday-Morning Clinics 
Of Pittsburgh Association 


Five Monday-morning sales clinics, 
two a month, will be put on by the Pitts- 
burg Life Underwriters’ Association, the 
first one having been held last Monday. 
Each one is sponsored by a life com- 
pany. This week’s was “The Social Se- 
curity Bill and Its Significance to the 
Agent,” put on by the Aetna Life. Oth- 
ers are: 

October 21, “Selling Individual Secur- 
ity,” Provident Mutual. November 4, 
“What Happens When A Man Dies,” 
Canada Life. November 18, “A Canvass 
of You and Your Family,” Metropolitan 
Life (this will be given by means of a 
talking picture). December 2, “Selling 
Contentment,” Northwestern Mutual. 
Meetings will be in the William Penn 
Hotel. 





Sanborn Agency Running 
Three-Months Sales Drive 


The Sanborn agency of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life is conducting a three 
months’ sales campaign with meetings 
semi-weekly. The series started off 
with a breakfast meeting last week, fol- 
lowed the same day by an afternoon 
meeting for those unable to attend the 
breakfast. Between now and the end of 
the year the agency under the direction 
of Paul C. Sanborn will concentrate on 
what he calls the “Q-S” sale, the quick, 
specific sale, the slogan being “A man’s 
production is as good as its frequency.” 

Until the time of the agency’s anni- 
versary, November 14, material at the 
meetings will deal with selling methods 
quick of execution and precisely to the 
point. After the agency anniversary at- 
tention will be focused upon practical 
applications of these ideas. There will 
be sporting competition within the 
agency. 





VICTOROFF GENERAL AGENT 





Prominent Producer of Bankers National 
to Build Jersey City Group; Buckley 
in Paterson 


Irving Victoroff, one of the leading 
producers of the Bankers National Life, 
has been appointed general agent for 
that company in Jersey City.- Only a 
tew years in the life insurance business, 
Mr. Victoroff began as an agent for the 
Equitable Society. 

John W. Buckley has been appointed 
general agent in Paterson, N. J. A grad- 
uate of Northwestern College and for a 
while a Chicago real estate man, he has 
been in general insurance in Paterson 
since 1926. Until recently he was gen- 
eral agent for the Continental Assurance 
in the life field. 





PENN MUTUAL CLUB OFFICERS 


Holgar J. Johnson, general agent, 
Pittsburgh, has been elected president 
of the Penn Mutual Agency Association, 
composed chiefly of the company’s gen- 
eral agents. Other officers, all of them 
general agents, are these: Joseph F. 
Grant, Seattle, and Leon W. LaBounta, 
Minneapolis, vice-presidents; Gaius W. 
Diggs, Richmond, secretary; E. R. Eck- 
enrode, Harrisburg, treasurer, and Dor- 
ion Fleming, New Orleans, assistant sec- 
retary. 
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Columbian National 


not only good shots—They also have 
first class, complete equipment for 


hunting—and bagging—their game. 


OLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A NEW ENGLAND INSTITUTION 


Fieldmen are 











WILLIAM F. PATTISON DEAD 

William Francis Pattison, assistant sec- 
retary, Union Central Life, died at his 
home in Cincinnati on October 2. He 
had been in ill health for several years. 
He was elected assistant secretary of the 
company in 1922 in charge of death and 
disability claim payments. He was a 
graduate of the Cincinnati Law School 
and a member of the Ohio Bar. In 1899 
while a practicing attorney he began to 
give part of his time to the supervision 
of death claim payments and in 1908 be- 
came a full time member of the home 
office staff. 








BE WISE 


“Sell Travelers Low Cost 
Life Insurance’’. 


45 John Street 


TORONTO MORTGAGE BRANCH 
The New York Life has opened a 
mortgage loan department in Toronto, 
under J. G. Pelton, formerly of Mon- 
treal, who in future will reside in To- 
ronto but will manage mortgage lending 
from both the Toronto and Montreal 
branches. 





FRASER AGENCY GAIN 
The Fraser agency, Connecticut Mu- 
tual in New York, paid for $881,508 in 
September an increase over last year’s 
$789,875. For the year _ production 
amounts to $10,197,788 as against $9,- 


207,271 last vear. 





BE WISE .. . Mr. Insurance Broker 


Sell Travelers Guaranteed Low Cost 
Life Insurance NOW! 
Come in and See Mr. Groh and Let Him Show You How 


LOUIS REICHERT 


GENERAL AGENT, THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO. 





Phone: JOhn 4-3294 


New York 
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Sales Ideas Put Over 
At N. Y. Sales Congress 


FIRST DINNER MEETING HELD 





Osborne Bethea Chairman of Afternoon 
Session; Many Speakers 
on Program 





Osborne Bethea, general agent, Penn 
Mutuali, packed a lot into one afternoon 
yesterday. He was chairman of the 
sales congress committee for the Life 
Underwriters Association ot New York 
and the program he prepared included 
ten speakers, seven ot them producing 
agents in New York. 

rhe first dinner meeting of the asso- 
ciation followed in the evening witi 
Glenn B. Dorr, McMillen agency, North- 
western Mutual, presiding. Frank W. 
Lovejoy, sales executive of the Socony 
Vacuum Oil Co., was the guest speaker. 

Benjamin D. Salinger, DeLong agency, 
Mutual Benefit, one of the early speak- 
ers on the program, presented an or- 
ganized sales talk particularly adapted 
to selling on the first or possibly second 
interview. It is the first talk he teaches 
new men, 

“It is based on the idea of saving for 
a definite end—for retirement,” said Mr. 
Salinger, “and it emphasizes the unique 
advantages of the life insurance pro- 
gram with its regular semi-compulsory 
deposits, its automatic accumulations, its 
protection against the hazard of dis- 
ability, its continuance even when loans 
or withdrawals are made, its death in- 
demnity, its freedom from claims oi 
creditors and its numerous optional 
methods of money management at re- 
tirement. 

“The beauty of the sales talk is its 
simplicity, its complete freedom from 
technical terms and its logical build-up 
to a close for immediate action, all pred- 
icated on qualifying the prospect at the 
beginning instead of at the end of the 
sale as to his capacity for saving.” 

Percy A. Peyser on Closing 

Percy A. Peyser, Patterson agency, 
Massachusetts Mutual, also had some- 
thing to say about determining a pros- 
pect’s ability to pay. He spoke on clos- 
ing. Some of the points he brought out 
in his remarks were these: 

We want to debunk this idea that the 
closing of a case is terribly difficult and 
a highly technical point. It is usually 
an agent’s big wall because it is then 
the prospect tells the agent whether or 
not he is going to buy. As a matter of 
fact to the soliciting agent time is a 
chief factor and the sooner he finds thai 
out, the sooner he will want to discover 
whether or not the prospect is going to 
do business. 

Closing is merely the point where, 
having presented your case, you want to 
find your prospect’s reaction to it and 
what he plans to do. The most direct 
method of finding out is the best. 

The worst answer and the one we 
often get is that the prospect is going 
to think it over. Because we anticipate 
that answer we should use it as our 
offense. Ask him, “Now, Mr. Prospect, 
you want to think this over, don’t you? 
How long do you want—two months, a 
week ?” He'll probably say, “Oh, it won’t 
take that long, come back in a_ few 
days.” Or he may want a longer time. 

Then you say, “Mr. Prospect, there 
are two ways to think this over—a right 
way and a wrong way. Now, I believe 
that you want to think this over the 
right way. Now, if you will just give me 
ten dollars, we'll first have you examined 
—a thorough examination to determine 
if you can qualify for insurance.” Mr 
Peyser does not believe the exatnination 
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Captain Healy, Client 
Of Eric Wilson, Speaker 


Captain Tim Healy, well-known radio 
personality and originator ot the lvory 
Stamp Club of the Air, was one of the 
lead-orf speakers betore the selling sem- 
inar of the Lite Underwriters Associa- 
tion ot New York City yesterday. He 
gave a synopsis o1 his experience while 
in the intelligence service during the 
war, as a world traveler and public 
speaker. After telling several anecdotes 
he led up to his opinion of life insur- 
ance. Captain Healy is a client of Eric 
Wilson, Engelsman agency, Penn Mu- 
tual. 

“in the greatest economic disaster 
through which we have gone,” he said, 
“those who had insurance found it was 
the safest thing they could have. There 
is a trend toward insurance today among 
younger men and college graduates who 
think and have some ambition and are 
anxious to get somewhere. They are 
insurance conscious. 

“The depression although on the sur- 
face it hurt a lot of people did a great 
good in that it taught younger children 
the value of money. Never before have 
money matters been discussed so openly 
before children and the children them- 
selves today have a keen sense of value. 
I don’t think the insurance companies 
realize the value of telling these chil- 
dren now about insurance. There is 
nothing so permanent as insurance, so 
true as it is, so safe as it is.” 

Captain Healy started as a _ public 
speaker quite by accident several years 
ago when he was a guest at a formal 
dinner in the University Club. The 
speaker of the evening failed to arrive 
and Captain Healy’s host suggested that 
he might fill in in the emergency. Since 
then he has spoken at gatherings all 
over the country and before men’s and 
women’s clubs in many cities. At one 
time he was a iesinter for the National 
Geographic Society. He estimates that 
he has spoken before 7,000,000 children 
in America. 





should be slighted as a mere checking- 
over but it should be emphasized. “Then 
you will be covered for the next two 
months by insurance. At the end of 
two months you can decide what you 
want to do about this plan; in the mean- 
time you and your family have the full 
benefit of this protection. If you want 
to have the protection continued, you 
can. If not, you can tear up the policy.” 

If he says no after all that and he 
can’t spare ten doliars then he is prob- 
ably not the prospect with whom you 
want to do business. On the other hand 
if he says, “Yes,” you come back with 
the policy—Temporary Term—and try to 
get him to give you a check for a quar- 
terly or semi-annual premium on which 
you give him credit for what he has 
already paid you. 


R. A. Bernard Stresses Minimum 


Robert A. Bernard, Luther-Keffer 
agency, Aetna Life, presented a sales 
plan based on programming which was 
formulated by two men in the Aetna's 
agency at Pittsburgh. A point he 
stressed was that of committing the 
prospect to an absolute minimum pro- 
gram. The sales strategy behind his 
idea is that the plan must not be beyond 
the prospect’s potentialities and second- 
ly it gives the agent a definite point of 
advantage on the second call because 
the prospective client has already said 
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THE WELL 
THAT NEVER RUNS DRY 


Not one person in a thousand owns adequate life 
There are millions of men and women 
in employment, who have not yet purchased life 
Every day, thousands of young people 
move from the ranks of school and college and uni- 
versity into the ranks of wage and salary earners. 
The source of prospects for life insurance never 


insurance. 


insurance. 


dries up. 


Agents of Companies like The Great-West Life, 
backed by unassailable financial security, equipped 
with modern contracts, can never fail through lack 


of opportunity. 
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that his needs are nearly double that 
shown on the chart. 

Mr. Bernard said: “This system is 
slightly different from the accepted 
method of programming. Its difference 
lies in the fact that the average pro- 
gram requires a definite outlay of money 
to produce the results shown on the 
chart, no other plan being contemplated. 
Whereas, this method provides four and 
sometimes five different options which 
may be offered to the prospective in- 
sured, thereby enhancing the possibility 
of placing a portion of the program in 
effect immediately.” 

In each case the amount of the death 
benefit remains the same but the option 
provides for a _ different amount of 
monthly retirement income as well as a 
reduced amount of income to the wife 
of the prospective client which results 
in a reduced premium. Mr. Bernard 
believes in talking of premium on a 
monthly basis while arranging for an 
annual payment. He believes that in- 
surance sold under this plan will enjoy 
greater relief from surrender and will 
develop for the client the complete util- 
ities which exist in planned life insur- 
ance. 

Purpose for the Approach 

Sadler Hayes, Murrell agency, Con- 
necticut General, gave some ideas on the 
approach. In getting information on a 
first interview he pointed out how pres- 
tige is built since most men are blind- 
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folded when it comes to their life insur- 
ance and personal affairs. He said: 

“The first essential in the approach is 
to determine the purpose of your visit. 
Are you calling simply to get acquaint- 
ed? Are you calling to get information; 
cr are you going to see the man in an 
effort to sell him there and then? 

“ht will build prestige if we can con- 
vince the prospect that we will look at 
his problem from his viewpoint so as to 
place him in position to buy intelligently 
when he is ready. 

“The young men with whom I deal— 
largely—are thoroughly sold on the ad- 
vantages of life insurance. The impor- 
tant thing is for me to impress them 
with my ability as a life underwriter and 
that I am the man to assist them in the 
solution of their life insurance and estate 
problems.” 

Yale Professor Speaks 

Professor Hubert Greaves of Yale Uni- 
versity brought the seminar to a close 
with an address on how to say it. He 
is well known as an instructor in the 
art of public speaking. Other speakers 
were Robert Redpath, McMillen agency, 
Northwestern Mutual; John D. Howell, 
Bethea agency, Penn Mutual, and Har- 
old J. Ransom, Fraser agency, Connecti- 
cut Mutual. 
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American Lite Convention Would 
Guard American Thritt 


By Clarence Axman 


Chicago, Oct. 9—There is all the dif- 
ference in the world psychologically be- 
tween the thirtieth annual convention of 
the American Life Convention now in 
session at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
and previous conventions during depres- 
sion. Gloomy faces are absent. Com- 
panies have stopped suspending. Those 
which did suspend have had their pol- 
icvholders splendidly nrotected either by 
Cheerfulness 


reinsurance or merger. 


once more reigns on the farms, mort- 


vage troubles are diminishing 
ness is spurting in many places. 


and _ busi- 


Washington situation 


guessing, but 


It is only the 
which has the executives 
Easterners here are having something of 
a shock in that quite a number of the 
Westerners and Southerners are pretty 
strong for Roosevelt. “He will carry 
Texas by a big majority,” said Harry L. 
Seay, Southland Life, to The 
Eastern Underwriter. However, despite 
the personal opinion of some Western 
and Southern men of Roosevelt’s popu- 
talks on the 


president, 


larity in rural sections, the 
convention program indicated that there 
is plenty of strong feeling against huge 
spending programs by public men. 


Speakers Urge Guarding Thrift 


Several speakers discussed this phase 
and there was considerable applause 
when Harper Sibley, president, Chamber 
of Commerce of United States, one of 
the guest speakers, made a plea against 
radical changes in the form of our Gov- 
ernment and concluded with a statement 
which was in 
There should be no 


Let not him who is 


Lincoln 


ar 


Abraham 
follows: 


from 
part as 
war on property. 
homeless pull down the house of an- 
Let him diligently build one for 
Mr. Harper said he would like 
“Let not 


other. 
himself.” 
to add a thought of his on. 
him who fails to provide for the future 
_— that the take over 
for him the savings of those other men 
il by thrift have insured the security 
of their future and the future of their 
dependents.” 

Major Roger B. Hull, managing direc- 
tor, National Association of Life Under- 
writers, asked the convention if it would 
place in the hands of delegates the 
speech he made in Des Moines at the 
recent annual convention of the Nation- 
al Association, and a resolution of the 
Association, part of which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“That the officers and trustees and 
national council of the National Asso- 
ciation and membership do hereby also 
pledge themselves to a program which 
shall have as its objective the telling of 
the story that life insurance is the only 
factor in our national economic life 
Which seeks by way of indemnity to par- 


Government 


tially offset the loss of human life values 
in this country. 

“That because this human value loss, 
uncompensated, was intolerable civiliza- 
tion created life insurance and _ the 
American public set up in its midst, and 
upon its own initiative, a great trustee- 
ship which has been, and is rendering, a 
truly remarkable old age service and is 
throwing an arm of protection around 
the homes of America. 

“And that life insurance shall be used 
increasingly to underwrite the security 
and happiness of the American people in 
order that destitution, unhappiness and 
privation may not stalk again in this 
land of abundant resources.” 

Major Hull said it is imperative be- 
cause of trusteeship to sixty-three mil- 
lion policyholders and the knowledge of 
what life insurance does that the life in- 
surance business pledge itself to the 
broadest and most intensive possible pro- 
gram of public education about insur- 
ance. 


The 


convention regarded as one of 


the most able papers in the history of 
the business that delivered today by \ 
R. Smith, general manager and actuary 
of the Confederation Life of Toronto. 
Eliminate Any Unsound Practices 


The Life Insurance Presidents’ com- 
mittee present consists of Vincent P. 
Whitsitt, James A. Fulton, Ray D. Mur- 
phy. Also attending the convention is 
Bruce Shepard, actuary, Life Presidents 
Association. Talking for the Life Pres- 
idents, Mr. Fulton said the business must 
fight to eliminate anything unsound in 
life insurance and that fight must be 
cooperative—must include everybody. 

Victor R. Smith, general manager, 
Confederation Life, gave the greetings 
of the Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association. Quite a number of Cana- 
dians are present, and both American 
and Canadian flags are on the platform. 

The annual dinner is being held to- 
night. One feature is an aerial trav- 
elogue of the Southern Americas called 
“Flying the Lindbergh Trail.” 

As usual, the Financial Section was 


Gerard S. Nollen, Next President, 
One of Famed Nollens of Lowa 


The Eastern Underwriter went to 
press it was expected that when the of- 
American Life 
today 


Convention 
the new president 


ficers of the 
are elected 


GERARD S. NOLLEN 


would be Gerard S. Nollen, president of 
the Bankers Life Co. of Iowa. The elec- 
tion of Mr. Nollen brings to the head 
of the American Life Convention one of 
the famous Nollens of Iowa who have 
been important figures in insurance for 
many years and whose forebears are in- 





separably identified with 
ment of that state. As most life insur- 
ance people know, Mr. Nollen’s brother, 
Henry S. Nollen, is president of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa and is one of the 
distinguished scholars and leaders in life 
insurance. A third brother, John S., is 
president of Grinnell College, from which 
Mr. Nollen was graduated. 

The “S” in the names of the brothers 
is for Scholte, after their grandfather, 
who headed a little group of Holland 
pioneers to this country seeking religious 
freedom and who settled in Pella, lIa., 


the develop- 


in Marion County, which is one of th: 
quaintest towns in America. Here the 
Nollen boys were born, their father b.- 


ing John Nollen, who was one of thc 
oldest bankers in the state, a man of fink 
mathematical and other abilities who 
transmitted these gifts to his sons. 

Gerard Nollen, after receiving a Ph.B. 
degree from Grinnell, started his life in- 
surance career with the Bankers and for 
a number of years was associated wi:h 
other insurance companies in actuarial 
work before being appointed actuary of 
the Bankers Life in 1912. Curiously, one 
of these companics was the Equitable of 
Iowa which his brother Henry now 
heads. He was made vice-president in 
1919 and president of the company at 
the beginning of 1926. Like his broth- 
ers, Gerard Nollen is a student of eco- 
nomics and business and is a leader in 
affairs in his home city and state. He 
was an organizer of the Des Moines 
Public Welfare Bureau, president of the 
Greater Des Moines Committee and has 
been an active figure in the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Municipal Re- 
search Bureau. 


exceptionally good with papers by many 
authorities and including mz any lowdowns 
on the Washington situation. 

Alfred M. Best and some of his rep- 
resentatives are at the convention, but 
Best is not much discussed in corridors 
or committee rooms, which is in marked 
contrast with the situation a year ago 
when the New York publisher was a de- 
cided center of interest and conversa- 
tion. 





| For Clini Of 


Executive Committee 


William T. Grant, next chairman of 
the executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, is president of the 
Business Men’s Assurance Co. of Kansas 
City. He is a lawyer, graduate of Kan- 
sas University, w ho has had wide experi- 
ence in the field as an agent and man- 
ager. He was located at various times 
in Denver, Kansas City and Pittsburgh. 
It was after representing the National 
Life of U. S. at Kansas City for seven 
years that he resigned in 1909 to organ- 
ize the Business Men’s Accident Asso- 
ciation of which he was secretary and 
general manager until its reorganization 
as a legal reserve company when he be- 
came vice-president, and later president. 
The company began writing life insur- 
ance * 1920. 

Mr. Grant has served as president of 
the Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference and the International Claim 
\ssociation. He has served two terms 





WILLIAM T 


GRANT 


as vice-president and head of the civics 
department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and has held the chairms anship of 
the Allied Charities drive. He is a 
prominent Mason and Shriner and is a 
member of numerous clubs and civic or- 
ganizations in Kansas City 
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R. Graeme Smith Discusses Mortgage 
Loan Situation With Frankness 


Faced with new conditions in the 
mortgage field as the result of the de- 
pression experience the insurance com- 
panies as lenders seem to be abandoning 
the lessons learned in the past five years, 
said R. Graeme Smith, in charge of mort- 
gage investments for the Connecticut 
General Life, in a talk before the Finan- 
cial Section of the American Life Con- 
vention at Edgewater Beach this week. 
Mr. Smith is chairman of the Mortgage 
Conference of the life insurance com- 
panies. He made the 
lending companies in a given city have 
negotiated and 


suggestion that 


their loans appraised, 
closed through a central bureau, citing 
the central underwriting bureaus for fire 
companies for the judging of risk, rates 
and inspection least it 
might work with a number of the smaller 
companies,” he stated. “Possible advan- 
tages might be cutting of the costs and 
eliminating of criss-cross competition and 
lifting of each other’s loans.” 

Commenting on the situation Mr. 
Smith said: “It would seem that the 
handwriting is on the wall as far as farm 
loans are concerned. Not only has the 
government taken over a large share of 
them but it continues to perfect its per- 
manent machinery for absorbing a still 
greater share. This throws the spotlight 
on urban and suburban mortgage loans, 
for here the government agencies give 
some promise of restricting their activi- 
ties to the period of the emergency. This 
thought is set forth here only to show 
that we will hereafter be more depend- 
ent on city loans, only as a background 
for some of the trends and practices 
which we are now, perhaps unwittingly, 
following. Let me start by asking you, 
as I have asked myself, ‘Just how violent 
has been our departure from the firm 
resolves taken during the depression ?’ 
As long as we were doing no lending it 
was our wont to lay down sacred dicta 
as to what we would do in the future. 
When actual practice began it did not 
follow these rigid lines. There has come 
to pass, in a measure at least, a sort of 
internal chemical change in our think- 
ing.” 

Situation as to Correspondents 


But there were irresistible forces 
building up of sufficient strength to make 
the companies yield a bit from those firm 
resolves, Mr. Smith pointed out. First 
there was the pressure of funds. Deci- 
sions to reenter the mortgage field were 
usually made with the idea of taking only 
quality loans in limited amount. But the 
combined scarcity of applications and 
mounting cash balances forced the com- 
panies in 1934 to enter the lending mar- 
ket only to find they were up against 
new conditions. For the first time the 
financial correspondent is not seeking 
the company. He is under strong temp- 
tation to retail his loans to private in- 
dividuals or to local institutions or to 
the government or to quasi-government 
agencies. He can retail the run of the 
mill loans to these other people, so why 
should he hold out the cream for the 
insurance companies when the others are 
willing to do business without the reg- 
ulation that the companies impose on 
him ? 

On this Mr. Smith said: “I am in- 
clined to think that this matter of rep- 
resentation is a crucial one and you 
might give some thought to this sugges- 
tion: That a committee be appointed 
immediately to work out for the use of 
your member companies adequate and 
telling answers to this question, ‘What 

appeals and arguments can the life in- 


service. “At 
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surance company use to retain the alle- 
giance and support of its mortgage loan 
correspondents?’ They are our troops 
in the field, the vital importance of 
which may well become more apparent 
as the banks, the other new agencies and 
the individuals become increasingly ac- 
tive as lenders.” 


Obsolescence Problem 


From a resolve not to lend money to 
create new property there has been a 
swing to the point where funds are fur- 
nished to further it, continued Mr. 
Smith. On this subject he said further: 
“You and I have reason to feel alarmed 
over the great unpaid bill of real estate 
obsolescence. Inasmuch as some day 
this bill must be paid hope must lie in 
having it paid slowly. The shock must 
be cushioned. Some part of it will 
doubtless be paid in the next three or 
four years when it will constitute a 
threat against our real estate holdings 
and against the tax structure of numer- 
ous municipalities.” 

On the subject of costs Mr. Smith had 
this to say: “This matter of cost in- 
terests me a good deal. In a lending 
market with falling interest rates the 
relative size of administrative cost in- 
creases rapidly. For instance, on a 6% 
loan administrative cost may run one- 
twelfth of the return. On a 4% rate 
administrative cost would run_ one- 
eighth. There is a vast difference there. 
Running this department store type of 
business resolves itself down into more 
man power, more time, and more money. 
On the firing line the correspondent 
must be granted greater discretion than 
he ever used before when all he had to 
do was pass on the appraisal and to 
quote a standard rate of interest and 
tvpe of loan. If the correspondent is to 
shape each loan on a case basis in a 
manner satisfactory to us, then we will 
have to spend more time with him. He 
cannot be left for years at a time with- 
out guidance on the company’s policies 
and desires. This all takes money and 
time and so it is that we drift toward 
a procedure involving the spending of 
money in order to get new business and 
the assumption of a larger continuing 
administrative cost.” 


Washington Situation 


On the Washington situation Mr. 
Smith had this to say: “It was my priv- 
ilege last spring to spend ninety days 
in Washington workin on the subject 
of Government competition for mortgage 
ioans. We were seeking information and 
the crux of the matter lay in these two 
major questions: ‘Does the Government 


intend to compete permanently with pri- 
vate lending?’ ‘Is there a proper place 
where the Government activities can 
supplement and complement private lend- 
ing?’ Is the major tenet of the Admin- 
istration, that is, the lowering of interest 
rates, to be continued below a certain 
level ? 

“There is no immediate hope of get- 
ing an answer to the first question be- 
cause the various Government units are 
separate and distinct not only by law 
but by personalities, and there is no focal 
point at which they meet where policies 
are adopted. As to the second question, 
no consideration of the Government sup- 
plementing or complementing private 
lending can be intelligently coped with 
until there is some coordinated thinking 
between the various Government agen- 
cies, and, for that matter, some coordi- 
native thinking between the various pri- 
vate agencies. In this connection it 
might interest you personally to read 
and perhaps to try to answer the thirty- 
three questions which we attached to the 
Brookings study of the Government 
agencies and private trustee institutions. 
These questions have to do essentially 
with the ability of the private lenders to 
live in harmony with Government opera- 
tions and gain something from them. 
There is much more chance, at least on 
paper, of bunching up the Government 
agencies than there is of private insti- 
tutions, for, after all, the President of 
the United States may succeed in his 
current attempt to do it through pure 
executive authority. It will take years, 
if it is ever done, to bring the life in- 
surance companies, the savings banks, 
the building and loan associations and 
the trust companies to any mutual 
friendly understanding. They not only 
are suspicious of each other, proud, but 
also very ignorant of each other’s activi- 
ties, and due to the fact that they do 
not know each other so well, each of 
them has been jockeyed into a slightly 
different position in relation to the Gov- 
ernment than the others. Of course, some 
great common fear might arise strong 
enough to bring these institutions to- 
gether. 

“It is practically a cult in Washington 
that revival of construction can be stim- 
ulated by easy credit or low interest 
rate. Every Government agency has this 
in mind. It has gone so far that there 
is very definite talk in Washington now 
of the Government actually subsidizing 
rates for home owners. This dovetails 
in, of course, with the general policy 
of the Treasury, which is to lower the 
debt burden of the country by reduced 
interest rates even though the amount 
of bonded indebtedness increases. An- 
other reason why rates may be lowered 
by the Administration lies in the grow- 
ing lobbying power of the legion of bor- 
rowers from the Government. These 
three reasons point to a continuance of 
administrative policy toward artificially 
lowering mortgage rates, and as long as 
the Government has in the palm of its 
hand the control of a practical working 
majority of financial institutions in the 
country. they can go a lone way toward 
doing what they want. Of course, no 
artificial control of interest can. over the 
long run, win out against the great 
swines of supply and demand of money. 
but for the time being artificial control 
can hold sway, and I, for one, think it 
will. 

“In bringing this paper to a close, let 
me anticipate your reaction by stating 
that there is almost nothing in regard 
to new lending on urban and suburban 
property about which I feel positive. 
Faced with new conditions, we appear 
to be abandoning the lessons we learned 
in the last five years and perhaps slip- 
ping back into the errors that brought 
on these lean years. Such is the slipping 
and drifting we are now engaged in, 
amidst all the confusion of an entirely 
different set of conditions, and in the 
face of Government competition. My 
plea would be for more mobile and facile 
minds, more svmnathetic understandiny 
of other lenders, be they in our frater- 
nity or not.” 


Raub Gives Figures On 
Co.s’ 1935 Investment, 


E. B. Raub, chairman of the Financial 
Section, gave the following figures on 
investments by life companies during 
1935: For the first seven months of thi. 
year statistics show life companies have 
invested twice as much as they did in 
the same period a year ago and six time; 
as much as during the moratoria era of 
1933. 

The percentage of these funds jp. 
vested make an interesting comparison 
U. S. Government securities have ab. 
sorbed the major portion of newly in. 
vested funds, being 54.1% in 1933, 589% in 
1934 and dropped to 48.5% in 1935. Pub. 
lic Utility securities are next, in spite of 
governmental regulation and castigation 
rising from 7.2% in 1933, 6.3% in 1934 
to 16.7% in 1935. : 

State, County and Municipal invest. 
ments have decreased somewhat as fol- 
lows: 18% in 1933, 16.2% in 1934, and 
11.3% in 1933. Railroad investments have 
likewise decreased, being 4.9% in 1933, 
6.9% in 1934, and 4.3% in 1935. Farm 
mortgages have practically ceased, drop- 
ping from 5.7% in 1933 to 1.5% in 19% 
and 1935 respectively, due considerably, 
no doubt, to the Frazier-Lemke bill. City 
mortgages on the other hand have in- 
creased somewhat, being 5.5% in 1933, 
2.3% in 1934, and 5.6% in 1935; the 
amount invested increased from 34 mil- 
lions in 1934 to 122.5 millions in 1935, 

Miscellaneous investments including 
common and preferred stocks, and other 
bonds, increased as follows: 2.2% in 1933, 
6.2% in 1934, and 9.7% in 1935. Foreign 
governments have dropped from 54% in 
1933 to 24% for 1935. 

These figures on new investments are 
significant when you consider that the 
total assets of life companies are in- 
vested as follows: U. S., foreign govern- 
ments and municipals 7.9%; Public utility 
bonds 6.4%; Railroad bonds 17.3%; Farm 
mortgages 12%; City mortgages 30%; 
other bonds 1.6%; stocks 3.2%; and 
other admitted assets including real es- 
tate and policy loans (which aren’t such 
bad investments after all) 19.6%. These 
figures were taken from Business Week, 
The Wall Street Journal, and Barrons. 





Favors Utilities as Medium 


For Investment of Funds 

It is the opinion of William Duff of 
Duff & Phelps, Chicago, that life insur- 
ance companies will and should continue 
to invest large portions of their funds 
in utility securities, and that they can 
do this with an exceptional degree of 
safety. Speaking before the Financial 
Section on Tuesday he said that the util- 
ity industry is still young and growing 
in spite of the vicious attacks made up- 
on it. 

“There are two schools of thought 
with reference to insurance company in- 
vestments in the utility field,” Mr. Duff 
said. “One is represented by the execu- 
tive or company who feels that the en- 
tire investment should be in bonds of 
the highest grade irrespective of the rate 
of return, and the other school of 
thought insists upon a certain rate of re- 
turn and is willing to accept lower qual- 
ity in consideration of the higher rate 
of return. I confess that it is much eas- 
ier, for the executive following the first 
mentioned program, to handle his bond 
account, but he musi be content with a 
very low vicld. My personal preference 
would be for a portfolio composed of 
both high and medium grade bonds. | 
realize the importance of good names 1 
a portfolio, both from the standpoint of 
good security and from the standpoint 
of window dressing. On the other hand, 
there is a question as to whether there 
is enough difference in the quality of the 
super high grades and the medium grade 
bonds to justify the difference in income. 

“As time passes, conditions chance? 
rapidly, so that it seems to be part o 
wisdom for insurance companies (and in 
most cases thew are so restricted by law) 
to confine their investments to mortgage 
bonds.” 
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Some Trends In Life Insurance Told 
By W.R. Wills, Pres., Nat’l L. & A. 


In a discussion on trends in life in- 
surance W. R. Wills, president National 
Life & Accident, Nashville, covered a 
wide range. He said in part: 

“| believe the trend is now definitely 
toward a smaller number of companies 
in this country. Probably there may be 
a good many less in the years that lie 
ahead, not by reason of failures, but by 
reason of consolidations. A life insur- 
ance company faces certain great laws 
of average that apply directly to the 
business and cannot be a local institution 
such as a bank. We should have a wide 
spread in risk coverages and in invest- 
ments, both territorially and as to types. 
“The trend in agency or selling meth- 
ods is among the most important items 
[am seeking to touch. I am wondering 
when more people will begin to buy life 
insurance of their own volition and a 
lesser number will have to be sold by all 
the known methods of good salesman- 
ship. Years ago I would have guessed 
that we would now have much more 
of voluntary buying than is in evidence. 
If the individual policy was as well sold 
to the American public at this time as 
is the institution of life insurance itself, 
there would be offices all over the coun- 
try thronged with voluntary buyers. 
“The average person thinks a life in- 
surance policy is far more complicated 
than it really is. He cannot purchase 
protective life insurance withovt think- 
ing about death, whether the agent men- 
tions it or not, and then there is some 
considerable fear of what the doctors 
will find. While I feel the time is com- 
ing when most life insurance will be 
bought, I also feel there is no cause for 
worry on the part of a good salesman 
thaf his talent and training will go for 
naught. This changed condition will not 
fkely come in his lifetime. I hope the 
trend is toward fewer and better agents. 
My inability to state this as a fact is 
due, in my judgment, to the depression. 
This depression has made lapses heavier 
and issues smaller, bringing about a de- 
crease in business in force, and many 
of us, becoming desperate to stop this 
backward movement, employed a greater 
number of agents. Of course we were 
influenced by the fact that a great many 
favorable-looking prospects were out of 
employment. 

“We must have prepared agents, both 
in city and country, and I do not believe 
the business longer needs part-time 
agents anywhere. Of course we must 
realize that most of these part-time 
agents are rural and, generally speaking, 
have ability and character. But they 
have some other business more impor- 
tant and are unable to prepare them- 
selves as might whole-time life insurance 
salesmen. 

“I do not believe the question of part- 
time agents is one which should be in 
any respect regulated by law. It cer- 
tainly is no crime to be a part-time 
agent, and any of us is free to do as 
he pleases about the matter, yet I regard 
itas a bad policy on the whole. 

“As executives we, through the avenue 
of careful selection and intensive, pre- 
liminary training, have a duty to make 
it hard for one to become an insurance 
salesman. Most of us are guilty of work- 
ing on the theory that giving a man a 
tate-book costs the company nothing if 
nothing is produced, which I look on as 
the height of folly. These poor or un- 
Prepared agents pile up obstacles against 
the good agents who may follow. Then 
again, because of ignorance or some- 
thing else, thev, the poor agents, are 
likely to discredit their company and in 
a lesser degree the institution of life 
jmsurance. Surely the business of life 
Msurance reaching such heights in ser- 
vice and sacredness to the American 
People needs and must have representa- 
tives who measure up. 

‘The trend toward questionnaires and 


examinations of proposed life insurance 
agents on the part of state officials is 
either of little value or a serious reflec- 
tion on the companies themselves. That 
is our business and when we measure 
up to the needs of the situation nobody 
will be talking about laws to make us 
do the obvious in the public’s interest. 

“The trend toward twisting has in- 
creased, due to the depression, and this 
is regrettable. Business has improved 
more than many of us will admit, and 
this should make for easier selling and 
less need for twisting. Another encour- 
agement to the twister has been the 
increase in policy loans which of course 
came from the depression. 

“The prevailing interest rates are cause 
for a great amount of care and a reason- 
able amount of concern, though there is 
nothing about which to become ‘panicky’ 
or hysterical. There has been a down- 
ward trend for some time, though just 
now, I believe, the item is stationary, 
with possibly a trace of an upward direc- 
tion. I have a conviction that things 
which go down will almost as certainly 
go up as that things which go up will 
certainly come down. There has never 
been a dead level in interest rates and 
I do not think there will ever be. It 
is impossible for a river to run straight 
because of the topography of the coun- 
try and equally impossible for interest 
rates to remain level because of the to- 
pography of industrial and commercial 
conditions. I have consulted no expert 
on this subject for the reason that I 
doubt if there are any such persons. 
I have inserted a Barron chart in this 
paper for reference, which shows the 
movement of interest rates. etc., over a 
period dating back to 1875. I tried to 
eet this for as far back as one hundred 
vears in order that it might bring into 
the study the effect of the panic of 1857 
and the Civil War. While this was im- 
possible, the chart running from 1875 
may go a long way toward justifying 
this paper. Historv repeats itself and 
about all we can do in our effort to 
forecast is to study the past.” 





Superannuation of Agents 


R. A. Hohaus, assistant actuary of the 
Metropolitan Life, read a paper before 
the American Life Convention at Edee- 
water Beach this week in which he dis- 
cussed in dialogue form the question of 
superannuation and the field force. 
There are two quite distinct relationships 
of the company for a retirement plan 
underwritten by itself, the discussion 
brought out. The general operation of a 
self-underwritten plan should be exactly 
as if it were handled through a group 
contract issued by the company in its 
capacity as an insurer to the company in 
its capacity as an emplover. Another 
conclusion was that the plan should in- 
clude a modest amount of life insurance. 





Maine Explains Purposes of 


Proposed Industrial Bureau 


J. F. Maine of the London Life, chair- 
man of the Industrial Section, in bring- 
ing up the proposal for a central Indus- 
trial Bureau to be part of the American 
Life Convention, said that it would save 
many thousands of dollars in reducing 
the turnover among Industrial agents. 
The loss of an agent costs a company 
about $500. 

The Bureau would deal with such ques- 
tions as: 

Where to prospect for Industrial life 
insurance agents. The tvpe of man most 
likely to make good. The classification 
of men by former occupations, to dis- 
cover the type of occupation from which 
the largest number of successful Indus- 
trial agents may be secured.’ 

Means of discovering men. who may 
not be brilliant salesmen yet who are 


Arthur Coburn Urges Better Retail 
Sales Concept of Life Insurance 


Arthur Coburn, prominent actuary and 
vice-president of the Southwestern Life 
of Dallas, speaking before the American 
Life Convention at Edgewater Beach 
this week discussed the sales side of life 
insurance from the standpoint of the 
management in which he urged a better 
conception of retail distribution. 

“Investment in new business is made 
up partly of the commission paid to the 
agents and of the overhead selling cost,” 
said Mr. Coburn. “The overhead selling 
cost is adversely affected if the volume 
of new business drops off as it has done 
during the last five years. Moreover, 
radical reduction in the total amount of 
overhead selling cost is accomplished 
with difficulty. As a consequence, during 
a period of reduced new business the 
overhead selling cost is increased for 
each thousand of new business sold, 
which problem of management is dis- 
turbing to those responsible. Perhaps 
that is the reason why managements 
have shown so much interest in recent 
years in trying to keep up the sales of 
new life insurance. 


High Terminations 


“Is life insurance soundly and carefully 
bought by the public?” continued the 
speaker. “If it is well bought, it should 
stay a long time in force. If it is badly 
bought, it should stay a short time in 
force. We who have something to do 
with company management point with 


pride to the more than 105 billions in 
force in these United States. To render 
a complete account of our stewardship, 
should we not add that 115 billions of 
life insurance has terminated since 1928? 
In such a survey we should not overlook 
that most life insurance that lapses fails 
to fulfill the function for which it was 
sold. 

“In the past the average man who has 


bought life insurance has kept it in 
force for seven years. That impresses 
me as a tragic record. It raises the 


question as to whether there isn’t some- 
thing the matter with the selling side of 
the business. 

“Probably the best way for the public 
to buy its life insurance is on standard 
forms of contracts, such as term, ordi- 
nary life, endowment, and insurance in- 
come. In recent years the market has 
been flooded by life insurance manage- 
ments with trick forms of contracts. 

“Trick forms of life insurance con- 
tracts are open to some objection from 
a public point of view. The circum- 
stances that prompt a man to buy insur- 
ance may not be the circumstances that 
exist at the time of his death. An analy- 
sis of death claims shows that in very 
many cases the needs that were fulfilled 
in paying the life insurance were not 
the needs that prompted the original 
purchase of the insurance. Trick forms 
of policies are inflexible. They tend to 
put a man’s life insurance in a strait- 
jacket.” 





Getting Proper Release 
Under Double Indemnity 


Since a number of courts have held 
that payment of the life insurance bene- 
fit on a double indemnity policy does not 
bar a future claim for the double or ac- 
cidental indemnity, even though the 
check accepted contained an indorsement 
in full payment, E. A. Roberts, vice- 
president and general counsel of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life suggested that 
in cases where there is possibility of the 
double indemnity applying but after dis- 
cussion between the company and the 
beneficiary it has been decided to pay 
only the single amount, the company pay 
an amount expressly in settlement of the 
additional liability. 

“Such payment would be consideration 
for the release of the further claim and 
would destroy the ground upon which 
most of these settlements have been 
avoided. The very fact that the settle- 
ment was made would also be an indica- 
tion that the question of further liability 
had been considered between the parties 
and, therefore, it would be difficult for 
the beneficiary subsequently to claim 
that he was not aware of his possible 
further rights. 

“The sum to be paid probably need not 
be very large, but it should be suffici- 
ently substantial so that the court would 
be compelled to recognize that there had 
been a real consideration for the release. 
The amount of possible further liability 
might be an element in determining 
what sum would be necessary to pay in 
settlement, the amount of the settlement 
increasing in proportion to the amount of 
the further claim. Merely a nominal pay- 
ment, even though it would be considera- 
tion in the strict legal sense of the term, 
probablv would not be sufficient, and in 
fixing the sum to be paid it should be 
remembered that in a number of these 
cases the courts have held that the fact 
of pavment of a comparatively small sum 
is evidence of fraud or duress on the 
part of the company.” 


Adams Discusses Death 


Pending Reinstatement 

Legal complications that arise when a 
person dies during a period when his 
application for reinstatement of a lapsed 
policy is still pending before the com- 
pany were explained by Robert A. 
Adams, general counsel of the American 
Central Life at the Legal Section meet- 
ing. 

The question involves the entire legal 
construction of a reinstatement, whether 
the insurance policy continues incontest- 
ible from its date of issuance, or whether 
the reinstatement creates a new contract. 
Also whether the reinstatement is itself 
a separate contract. 

There are divergent opinions, Mr. 
Adams said. The Indiana case of Pru- 
dential v. Union Trust Co., which is 
widely accepted, holds that in reinstate- 
ment a mere condition exists which, if 
met, reestablishes a policy of insurance 
which has lapsed. The application in that 
case was not received by the home office 
until after the death of the applicant. 
However, it was sufficiently adequate 
that it was subject to acceptance. 

Mr. Adams does not agree with this 
case and hopes at some future time to 
see it reversed. According to him the 
reinstatement itself is contract which re- 
quires assent by the company, and un- 
less there is some living contractor ot 
whom assent can be given the contract 
never comes into force. 

One of the latest cases, Rivers et al 
v. New York Life, holds that in their 
jurisdiction, the reinstatement of the pol- 
icy was a contract to reinstate rather 
than a new contract of insurance and 
would necessarily require the receipt of 
the application by the representatives of 
the insurer with an opportunity to pass 
thereon. In that case, although the in- 
surer had approved the application, ap- 
proval took place two davs after the 
death of the applicant and the court held 
that the insurer was justified in rescind- 
ing its approval and refusing to reinstate. 





endowed with executive ability and would 
prove capable of handling the affairs of 
a district. The preparation of a chart 
for determining men who are capable of 
handling the various types of districts. 


The preparation of a measuring rod for 
charting men entering the business. The 
development of a course for training men 
from the beginner to and including the 
manager. 
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Declining Interest Rate As Seen By 
V.R. Smith of Confederation Life 


A paper that treated at length and 
quite thoroughly with the declining in- 
affects life insurance 
companies was presented before the 
American Life Convention at Edgewater 
Beach this week by V. R. Smith, gen- 
eral manager and actuary of the Con- 
federation Life of Toronto. A number 
of graphs and tables were included in 
Mr. Smith’s address which gave back- 
ground to the discussion. 

Many of the Canadian companies are 
engaged in an international business and 
a substantial portion of their liabilities 
is payable in currencies other than their 
own. As interest rates declined such 
companies sought more energetically in- 
vestments payable in the same curren- 
cies as their liabilities, a course of ac- 
tion permitted under the Dominion in- 
surance law. This investment policy was 
dictated not alone by the desire to avoid 
the dangers of fluctuating exchange but 
also to obtain if possible higher rates 
Mr. Smith stated that the 
search was attended with little success 
because declining interest rates were 
general throughout the world. 

Some of Mr. Smith’s conclusions are 
summarized in the following excerpts 
from his address: 


terest rate as it 


of interest. 


Importance of Term of Investment 

The events of recent years have not 
only focused attention on the investment 
field in itself and the desirability of 
maintaining balanced and carefully se- 
lected assets, but also have emphasized 
the importance of the term of the in- 
vestments. A study of the market quo- 
tations of bonds of the Dominion of 
Canada and of the Province of Ontario 
over the past ten years reveals the in- 
teresting fact that during this period 
the prices of long term, medium term 
and short term bonds of equal security 
have risen or fallen by approximately 
an equal number of points, during each 
general movement in the bond market. 
In February, 1932, for instance, Domin- 
ion of Canada bonds with 4%4.% coupons 
were selling at a price of about 90, ir- 
respective of term, and of course the 
interest yields on the shorter term bonds 
were higher than on the longer term 
bonds. In January, 1934, the same issues 
were all selling at a price of about 100 
and the yield rates on the bonds of vari- 
ous terms were close together. In Aug- 
ust, 1935, the prices, irrespective of term, 
had increased to 110 and the yields on 
the shorter term bonds were less than 
on the longer term bonds. The market 
has, for the past ten years, discounted 
its next trend in this way, as vield rates 
have fluctuated back and forth about a 
normal which, for bonds of the Domin- 
ion of Canada, would appear to be 44% 
at the present stage of national devel- 
opment. 

A superficial consideration of this 
market record might lead one to the 
conclusion that, at a time like the pres- 
ent, the longest term bonds with the 
highest vield should be purchased. since 
the advantage of the higher vield is ob- 
tained. and in case of market deprecia- 
tion during the next five years or so the 
capital loss, in the event of sale and also 
from the standpoint of Canadian Gov- 
ernment returns, would probably not be 
greater than if medium or short-term 
bonds had been acquired. A closer an- 
alysis, however, really leads to the con- 
clusion that many investors are discrim- 
inating between long and_ short-term 
bonds and endeavoring to follow the old 
and well established principle of pur- 
chasing long-term bonds when yields are 
high and short-term bonds when yields 
are low. Quite apart from accepting the 


common sense point of view that under- 
lies this principle there are certain rea- 
sons for its adoption which apply with 
peculiar force to the institution of life 
insurance. 


Some Conclusions 


Mr. Smith summarized some of his 
conclusions in the following: 

(1) Life companies are accustomed to 
take a long view in their daily business, 
and from such a standpoint it is perti- 
nent to consider again the situation that 
existed in 1900 and the opinion held at 
that time. The conclusion that interest 
rates will again rise from their current 
low levels does not appear to admit of 
serious contradiction. 

(2) In formulating an investment pol- 
icy companies cannot ignore the possi- 
bility of a recurrence in future of the 
abnormal demands for cash surrender 
and loan values in 1932 and 1933. It is 
possible to hedge, in some measure, 
against the dangers of such a situation 
by avoiding large holdings of bonds 
yielding a low rate, with many years to 
elapse before maturity at the time when 
liquidity may again become of major im- 
portance. It is submitted that the rea- 
sonable period of investment which 
should be adopted in the present time 
of low interest vields should be approx- 
imately ten to fifteen years and certain- 
ly not above twenty. As a background 
to this problem a study of M. A. Lin- 
ton’s paper on “Panics and Cash Val- 
ues” is most important, emphasizing as it 
does the fact that such periods of ab- 
normal demand are likely to be more se- 
vere in future due to the older average 
duration of the business. 

(3) In an average company the funds 
arising out of any year’s issue of annual 
premium business increase for a period 
of perhaps fifteen or twenty years, after 
which time the fund decreases. Accord- 
ingly apart from the abnormal demands 
which might tax a company’s liquid re- 
sources the problem of the duration of 
the investment called for by a life com- 
pany’s obligations has been obscured be- 
cause the obligations incurred each year 
have not been considered as a whole, but 
attention has been concentrated on the 
steadily increasing reserve under indi- 
vidual policies. 

(4) Single premium issues, of which 
perhaps the most important are the sin- 
gle premium annuities, incur a steadily 
decreasing liability to cover which it is 
not necessary to acquire securities of 
longer durations than approximately ten 
years. 

This review of the difficulties in the 
path of the institutional investor at the 
present time suggests that. in making 
new investments, the avoidance of ex- 
tremes will prove the soundest policy. 
Until the recovery of economic activity 
is more advanced the bulk of the invest- 
ments perhans must still be made in 
government issues along with those of 
provinces. states and municipalities with 
conservative financial records. Never- 
theless, the life companies must definite- 
lv encourage and look forward to fur- 
ther investments in private enterprises 
in the near future. At the present time 
a limited amount of investment micht 
be considered in Canada in preferred or 
common stocks, in comnanies showing a 
steady record of earnines throughout 
the lean as well as the goed vears, with 
substantial workine capital. little or no 
funded debt and with a conservative rec- 
ord as regards depleting reserves to pay 
dividends. Bond investments should be 
made, at this time of low yields, in is- 
sues of medium date both for govern- 
ment and industrial issues. 

It will be seen that unless very short- 
term investments are secured the sale 
now of large blocks of annuities pre- 
supposes the investment in the future of 
large sums of premium income from 
other contracts at the 1935 market inter- 


est rate. In other words, a management 
policy, based on the expectation of a rise 
in future rates, would require the issue 
of immediate annuities in 1935 on an in- 
terest rate lower than the current net 
market yield should long-term invest- 
ments be made. As a matter of prac- 
tical policy it would seem advisable to 
invest annuity considerations in fairly 
short-term securities and to base the 
premium rates charged on the yields ob- 
tainable on these securities, with a suf- 
ficient loading to cover administration 


Adsit’s Remedy for Mental Hazard of 
Industrial Agent Writing Ordinary 


One of the greatest difficulties the In- 
dustrial agent faces when trying to in- 
crease his Ordinary business is the men- 
tal hazard that comes with trying to op- 
erate in two distinct fields, George Adsit, 
manager of agencies for the Girard Life 
of Philadelphia, told the American Life 
Convention Industrial Section. There- 
fore the job of the agency managers and 
executives is to watch this mental atti- 
tude and take such steps toward correct- 
ing it as occasionally getting the agent 
to work in different surroundings, get- 
ting confidence in himself as an Ordinary 
agent as well as an Industrial man. 

Mr. Adsit remarked in part: 


John Brown, the school teacher, is a 
much less formidable looking problem 
for the agent than is a list of the school 
teachers of the town. I think it can be 
safely assumed that the greatest weak- 
ness of ordinary plans in the average In- 
dustrial agency is a lack of individualiza- 
tion of the prospect and the application 
of the approach, the sale and the close 
to that prospect as an individual. Indi- 
vidualizing the prospecting and selling 
activities would take the problem of or- 
dinary production out of the general and 
complicated in the mind of the agent and 
put it into the specific and simple. 

Individual prospects as such probably 
exert little influence upon the attitude 
of the agent toward his work. but the 
effect of a group of prospects with whom 
he works over a period of time cannot 
help but have a material effect. By the 
very nature of his work the Industrial 
agent spends a good part of his time in 
contacting the Industrial and the lower 
earning bracket groups of society. 

Within these groups his activities to 
a great extent are with women and chil- 
dren. Therefore, he and his average 
contacts think in relatively small money 
amounts, both as applied to premium and 
volume of insurance per individual. De- 
pression thinking has intensified this re- 
action and, unless he is an exceptionally 
strong character, the agent is apt to 
grow in instead of out. He unconscious- 
ly develops an inferiority complex toward 
the larger buyer, the business man and 
the higher earning brackets. 


Becomes Afraid of Business Mcn 


To keep him from becoming ingrown 
and self-conscious toward these o‘her 
sources of business, which by the way 
are his best Ordinary buyers, it is nec- 
essary that the agency management con- 
tinually watch h‘m. From time to time 
the management should devise prospcct- 
ing and sales plans designed to pull the 
agent out of his regular routine, take 
him off the beaten paths of his debit and 
throw him into the atmosphere of a dif- 
ferent scale of operation. 

The agent will thereby learn that the 
business man or woman is as easy of 
approach and as human in his or her 
reactions as is his usual industrial pros- 
pect. This knowledge will stimulate 
broader activity and tend toward greater 
self-confidence on the part of the agent 
so affected. A specialized sales effort 
for ordinary business from non-usual 
sources, even though not 100% success- 
ful in so far as actual production is con- 
cerned, freshens up the point of view, 
gives new confidence to the agent and 
brings him out of himself and his usual 


expenses and possible investment losses 
The term of the new investments 2 
quired in 1935 to cover contracts ae 
being issued is not as long as might }, 
supposed at first sight. There is q 
tential source of substantial loss jp f 
vesting for periods of time which pe. 
the requirements of the guarantees j; 
newly issued contracts. It is obvion 
that the issue of an annuity contrag 
calls for an average investment Period 
of probably less than ten years, and cer. 
tainly not more than fifteen. 


environment. Periodically, I believe 
some such attempt should be made by 
every industrial agency to put its mep 
in an entirely different atmosphere than 
that of their usual routine. 

Out to Rural Territory For Change 

For example, in towns where it is pos. 
sible, a well-defined ordinary drive tg 
cover surrounding rural territories, sel]. 
ing to farmers, would give the agent 
new sources of thought. A retirement 
income plan tor women in which the 
agent for a period would center on wom- 
en wage earners not usually available in 
his regular course of activity again would 
bring out hidden possibilities, courtesies 
and new sales thoughts which would re- 
act to the improvement of the man and 
freshen up his point of view. 

Salesmen must keep out of a rut, else 
they will stagnate and the ambitious 
ones among them will be subject to the 
temptation to move. Agency turnover, 
one of the greatest evils in the Indus- 
trial business and one that reacts to the 
disadvantage of the Ordinary production 
particularly, can to a certain extent be 
improved by giving variety and newein- 
terest to sales methods and _ prospcet 
sources for the more energetic agent 
They must have fresh ideas and varicty 
of action in order to be successful. 

Beware of Regimentation 

Keeping the man out of a mental rut, 
building him up and broadening his con- 
tacts, makes for a better Ordinary life 
insurance salesman. This is particularly 
true in the Industrial agency where the 
environment and temptation is apt to be 

(Continued on Page 20) 


A. L. Dern To Head Agency 


Section of Convention 








A. L. DERN 


A. L. Dern, vice-president of the Lin- 
coln National Life, will succeed S. 
Whatley of the Aetna as chairman of 
the Agency Section, American Life Con- 
vention. 
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How Forty-Eight States and U. S. 
Rule In Matter of Misrepresentation 


How the forty-eight states and the Fed- 
eral government rule in the question as 
to whether there must have been an intent 
on the part of the insured to deceive in 
order to defeat a claim upon a policy was 
reported to the Legal Section by Solon T. 
Gilmore, general counsel of the Business 
Men’s Assurance. An authoritative paper, 
it covered forty-two pages of single 
spaced typing. 

The origin of the research was a sug- 
gestion from a member that a paper be 
prepared on the necessity of proof of in- 
tent to deceive in making a defense based 
upon misrepresentations. Mr. Gilmore 
found three classifications of states; 
those in which the courts have clearly 
held that the intent to deceive is not a 
hecessary element of a defence based upon 
misrepresentations as to a material fact; 
those states in which it is held that proof 
of intent to deceive is a necessary element 


of such a defense; those states not falling 
clearly within either of the two classes. 

In the first classification, where intent to 
deceive is not necessary, the states are 
Alabama, Arizona, California, Connecti- 
cut, Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New York, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and the United States Federal 
courts. In a number of these jurisdic- 
tions the statute states that intent to de- 
ceive or increase of risk must be shown. 

States where intent to deceive must be 
shown are Arkansas, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Maine (where represen- 
tations need only be substantially true), 
Mississippi, New Hampshire, and South 
Carolina. 

States not falling within well-defined 
limits are Colorado, Delaware, Florida 
(those last two states having had only 
one case each), Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 


“Res Judicata” Doctrine Can Be 
Carried to Extreme, Seay Shows 


The working of the legal doctrine “res 
judicata,” in holding that once a disa- 
bility case has been tried it can never 
be tried again, was discussed by George 
E. Seay of counsel for the Southland 
Life before the Legal Section of the 
American Life Convention. He believes 
that if the courts continue to apply the 
principle of “res judicata” as it has been 
applied in certain cases that the courts 
will find themselves in an untenable po- 
sition and that the Supreme Court of 
the country would refuse to allow the 
doctrine to be carried that far. 

The effect of the doctrine, once a de- 
cision of total and permanent disability 
has been reached in court, is to deny 
the right of the insurance company to 
introduce evidence showing that the in- 
sured has recovered. The possibility of 
applying this doctrine varies with the 
wording of disability policies. 

The jury or court trying the case can- 
not know what the future holds forth. 
Then to apply “res judicata” in a situa- 
tion where recovery is shown is to de- 
cree that the jury can determine future 
events; and, when it is definitely ascer- 
tained that they have assumed improp- 
erly the role of grand prophet, for the 
court then to close its eyes to the actual 
facts and say that the jury can forecast 
future events because back here in such 
and such a case we said they could and 
we cannot be wrong is rather analagous 
to the old common law concept that “the 
king can do no wrong.” 

Switching of Words 

If the court is to hold, in view of 
such cases as the Berryhill decision and 
the Maresh vy. Peoria case, that under 
any and all circumstances the decision 
on total and permanent dsability is “res 
judicata” of future litigaton regardless 
of changed conditions or the equities of 
the case, then very clearly the court by 
construction has given the words “wholly 
and permanently” or “totally and per- 
manently” the meanings of their anto- 
nyms “partial” and “temporary” for the 
benefit of the insured, increasing the 
indemnity provided to enormous propor- 
tions. 

Furthermore, it has given the word 
“permanent” the meaning of absolute 
permanency in order to invoke “res ju- 
dicata” again for the insured’s benefit. 
In fact, the court would have gone so 
far as to say that if you receive any 
sort of injury which totally disables you 


for a period of time long enough to 
permit you to get your case to trial and 
before the jury at whose hands the com- 
pany will be promptly sacrificed on the 
altar of total and permanent disability, 
then the company must pay you for the 
rest of your life even though within six 
months or six weeks or at any time sub- 
sequent to the date of the trial you may 
have completely recovered. 


Sauce For the Gander 


If an adjudication of total and perma- 
nent disability is conclusive for all time 
to come, and if the insurer is to be de- 
nied the right to show recovery of the 
insured in some subsequent proceeding, 
then the converse of the rule would also 
necessarily obtain. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, the insured suffered a disabling in- 
jury, sued and was denied recovery 
upon a finding that the disability was 
not permanent. Subsequently, as a re- 
sult of the same injury, or from other 
causes, he becomes totally and perma- 
nently disabled in fact. 

If the judgment in the one case (es- 
tablishing total premanent disability) is 
conclusive of all future controversies be- 
tween the parties, then based upon the 
identical reasoning, the judgment in the 
other case (denying recovery to the in- 
sured) would likewise conclude a subse- 
quent action. 

In other words, if the insurer is not 
to be permitted to seek a review of an 
adverse judgment because of subsequent 
changes in the insured’s condition, then 
upon the same theory would the in- 
sured likewise be denied the right to 
escape the effect of a former adverse 
judgment against him. It is submitted 
that no court will thus thwart substan- 
tial justice by slavishly and ridiculously 
following form and blinding itself to the 
real rights of the parties. We might as 
well turn our backs on progress. 


Against Fourteenth Amendment 


To rule that even though the tuber- 
cular patient is well, the cataracts re- 
moved, the hernia operated, plaintiffs 
health restored and his business activi- 
ties resumed, still the company must 
continue disability payments, is in fact 
a taking of the individual’s property 
without due process of law in contraven- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment ot 
our Federal Constitution and should fur- 
nish grounds for an appeal to the United 


States Supreme Court. This would be 
obviously a flagrant violation of individ- 
ual rights. We do not believe the Su- 
preme Court would ever permit such 
rapaciousness. 

In conclusion, it would appear that the 
stronger the requirement of a showing 
of actual permanent impairment the 
more likelihood that the issue will be 
held “res judicata.” However, I do not 
feel that the insurance companies need 
be as concerned in considering this ques- 


Burcham Thinks Renewal Commissions 


Void By Reinsuring Failed Company 


J. R. Burcham, an attorney for the 
General American Life of St. Louis, pre-. 
sented a paper to the Legal Section 
which considered the law applicable to 
life insurance agents’ renewal commis- 
sions and came to the conclusion that 
when an insurance company goes out of 
business its agency contracts, including 
renewals, should be regarded as void. 
His three main conclusions follow: 

“It is submitted that the contractual 
right of the agent to renewal commis- 
sions after the termination of his agency 
ceases on the disablement of the com- 
pany to engage in business whether by 
voluntary retirement or by compulsory 
act of the state. 

“The soundness of this conclusion, 
however, in the opinion of the writer, 
rests, not on the premise intimated by 
some of the courts that aside from its 
contracts a company possesses the in- 
herent right to discontinue business 
when it wills, but upon the more feasi- 
ble and convincing precept that the par- 
ties in making their contract expressly 
terminable at will, have anticipated the 
possible disablement of the company to 
continue in business, and its consequent 
inability to receive payment of the pre- 
miums upon which the renewal commis- 
sions are measured and based.” 


Lump Sum 


As to suit to collect in a lump sum 
damages for future renewal commissions 
Mr. Burcham remarks: 


“Where contract has been terminated, 
it has been held, though subject to con- 
siderable controversy, that the agent has 
completely performed his part of the 





Who Receives Proceeds If 
Beneficiary Kills Assured? 


J. Armitage Ewing, K. C., legal ad- 
viser of the Sun Life of Canada, at the 
Legal Section meeting Monday sought 
to answer the question of who is en- 
titled, under the Canadian law, to the 
proceeds of a life policy when the bene- 
ficiary murders the insured? At the out- 
set he stated that neither the beneficiary 
nor his heirs or assigns are entitled to 
the money, except in cases where the 
beneficiary is insane. 

“If the insured had taken out the in- 
surance through the medium of the 
beneficiary who afterwards killed him, 
but the facts disclose that at the time 
the beneficiary had no such design, the 
idea of murder having entered his mind 
only at a later date, I doubt if the con- 
tract would be annulled,” said Mr. 
Ewing. “I suggest that it would subsist 
in favor of the insured’s estate, or of 
some other beneficiary. 

“If the contract were made with the 
insured, or with a third party other than 
the beneficiary, in good faith and with- 
out concealment of any facts, or reason- 
able suspicions, the contract would be 
binding, and the company could not es- 
cape liability, even though the insured 
were afterwards murdered. 

“The company, then, under such condi- 
tions, must pay, but the question arises, 
to whom should payment be made ? 

“If the policy, or the law, do not in- 
dicate an alternative beneficiary, the 


tion as at first might appear to be th 
case. There is a good argument tas oe 
pudiating entirely the applicability of the 
rule of “res judicata” to total and Poa 
manent clauses. ; 
Even if the rule is adopted in sug, 
cases the effect will be only to shift 4, 
burden of proof—not to take unjust 
from the company that which from i 
cannot be taken away—that is, its Tight 
to show changed conditions of such 3 
nature as to justify equitable relief. 


contract, having fully earned his com. 
missions, so that nothing remains execy. 
tory but the agreement of the company 
to pay commissions, usually subject to 4 
collection fee, as and when renewal pr. 
miums are collected by it in the future. 
“It is submitted, therefore, that under 
a contract stipulation for the payment of 
renewal commissions after agency tem. 
ination, the disablement of the company 
to collect premiums and to pay renewal 
commissions thereon, does not accelerate 
the due date of said renewal comnis. 
sions, and create no cause of action fo; 
their present worth on the theory of 
anticipatory breach.” 


Collecting from Reinsurer 


In regard to collecting commissions 
from an organization which reinsures or 
otherwise succeeds the failed company, 
Mr. Burcham says: : 

“It is submitted as a conclusion, there- 
fore, that the agent has neither a vested 
interest in, nor an equitable lien or as- 
signment to, renewal premiums paid 
either to the contracting or successor 
company, and that a rational interpreta- 
tion of the usual agency contract insofar 
as it relates to renewal commissions, 
may be said to be something as follows 

“The company agrees to pay the agent 
as the consideration for his services in 
negotiating the policy and in servicing 
the risk after procurement, a first year 
commission measured by a certain per- 
centage of the first year’s premium, ani 
also renewal commissions measured by: 
smaller percentage of a limited number 
of renewal premiums, only however, 
when, as and if such premiums are pail 
to the contracting company in cash.” 





money would be payable to the estate oi 
the person insured, or to the person wh 
contracted the insurance if he were other 
than the one whose life was insured. 

“If the contract provides for payment 
to an alternative beneficiary on the first 
becoming disentitled to receive the mon- 
ey, the alternative beneficiary would be 
the person to receive payment if he has 
clean hands; but I submit that companies 
do not write policies with such a clause. 

“If one of these beneficiaries, either 
preferred or ordinary, murders the in- 
sured, of course, he cannot succeed, bu! 
does his share go to the estate of the 
insured, or does it become payable to 
the other beneficiary or beneficiaries 4 
though he had died before the insured? 
This is a question which cannot be at- 
swered with certainty in the absence 0! 
jurisprudence on the point, for I know 
of no case which has decided it.” 





RAUB’S WITTY OPPENING 


E. B. Raub, opening the Financial Sec: 
tion as chairman, said, “For some unat- 
countable reason it has become a matter 
of precedent for the chairman of the 
Financial Section to open the annual 
meeting with a few remarks, thereby get 
ting his name on the program and prob 
ably justifying the insertion of his photo 
graph in several of the insurance perio¢ 
icals. Fortunately, however, inasmuch 4 
it is the chairman’s duty to arrange tht 
program, there is no subject other that 
‘Remarks’ which, of course, must 
general and, if possible, witty.” 
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Changes In Social Security Act 
Recommended By M. Albert Linton 


Board Should Study Manner in Which British System Put 
Benefits Into Effect Immediately Instead of Postponing for 
Years, Provident Mutual President Thinks 


A future situation under the Social 
Security Act when one group of older 
people are receiving $00 a month free 
pensions to which they have not con- 
tributed, while another group in the 
same community is receiving $40 a month 
pension, tor which they have paid heavy 
taxes over the years, was described by 
M. A. Linton, president of the Provident 
Mutual Life, in his address on the act 
before the general session of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention. “The interplay of 
attitudes between the two groups will 
be most interesting to watch,” was the 
conclusion of his prediction. 

Mr. Linton described the plan in Great 
Britain which allows the present genera- 
tion to have the maximum practical ben- 
efits of the pension system without post- 
poning them for many years to come 
There is still time, he says, for the So- 
cial Security Board to study the plan 
and recommend changes. 

Some of Mr. Linton’s remarks follow: 

Is It the Right System 

The more one studies the problem the 
more one is likely to wonder whether we 
have adopted the plan most likly to work 
out best in the long run. When Great 
Britain adopted her program she ar- 
ranged it, as already pointed out, so 
that a worker was not to be penalized 
because the country had not previously 
established a system to which he could 
have made contributions. A man who 
retired immediately after the system was 
established received the same pension 
as the man retiring at any later time. 
The contributions paid jointly by the 
employer and employe were not sufficient 
to accomplish this objective and there- 
fore substantial grants are made from 
general revenue funds. A plan of this 
kind tends to keep the benefits within 
manageable bounds since they become a 
relatively large charge upon current taxcs. 
It may be none too popular with the tax- 
payers of the present, but by the same 
token the pensions it holds out for the 
future may prove to be reliable since 
there 1s less likelihood that the plan will 
eventually break down through promis- 
ing more than can be delivered. 

Great Britain evidently believes 1t 
sounder policy all around to allow the 
present generation to enjoy the maxi- 
mum practicable benefits of the pension 
system without postponing them for 
many years to come. 

No Reserve Used in British System 

Considering further the British plan 
it is interesting that the reserve system 
is not employed. In the years immedi- 
ately following the establishment of the 
plan in 1925 the receipts exceeded benefit 
payments so that in 1931 a fund equiva- 
lent to about 230 million dollars had been 
accumulated. However, that fund is be- 
ing drawn upon and the actuary’s report 
issued earlier this year indicates that the 
fund will have been completely exhaust- 
ed in 1946. Great Britain evidently is 
under no illusion as to the undesirability 
fa reserve system in a nationwide pub- 
lic pension plan and has decided against 


The practical, political hazards of the 
reserve plan, with its necessary accom- 
Paniment of a large excess of tax re- 
ceipts over benefit payments for nearly 
a generation were recognized by _ the 
actuaries associated with the work of the 
Committee on Economic Security. They 
believed that the attempt to create re- 
serves mounting into the tens of billions 
of dollars would be fraught with grave 
danger and recommended the formula- 
tion of a plan which would practically 
balance current taxes and current outgo, 
thus keeping reserves to a minimum. 


Under a current cost system of this 
kind it would not be inappropriate to 
provide for a small contingency reserve 
to help out in years when, on account of 
adverse business conditions, current 
taxes might fall off and be insufficient 
to meet benefit payments. 

The Committee on Economic Security 
recommended a plan involving a 15 bil- 
lion dollar reserve fund but there are 
many who believe that that figure is still 
too high for safety. It was the insist- 
ence of the Secretary of the Treasury 
appearing before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House that resulted in 
the adoption of the plan which contem- 
plates the eventual creation of an esti- 
mated reserve fund of nearly 47 billions. 

There Is Time to Change Plan 

In thus pointing out the serious prob- 
lems involved in the proposed plan for 
this country I would hope that revisions 
might be made which would increase the 
probability of its ultimate success. The 
payroll taxes do not begin until 1937 and 
the first increase does not take effect 
until 1940. Furthermore pension pay- 
ments do not begin until 1942. There is 
therefore ample opportunity for the So- 
cial Security Board to study the plan 
and recommend changes. 


Canadian Provision for Moving from 
State 
The Canadian plan has one provision 
that this country would do well to con- 
sider carefully. When a_ pensioner 
moves from one province to another that 
part of the pension not paid by the Do- 


minion Government is shared equally by 
the two provinces, provided the new 
province is in the pension plan. If it is 
not, then the original province continues 
to pay what it would have paid if the 
pensioner had stayed at home. In this 
country no provision for transfer has 
been made. In a substantial number of 
cases aged persons will want to follow a 
son or daughter who has moved to an- 
other state. 

In other cases the vigorous climate of 
some of our states will make it advisable 
for pensioners to move to a more favor- 
able part of the country. Requiring 
aged people to remain in a state on pen- 
alty of losing their pension for five years 
will in many cases cause much hardship 
and distress. The Social Security Board 
would do well to attempt to find a rea- 
sonable solution of this intensely human 
problem. 


Overlapping of Pension and Assistance 

The working out side by side of the 
contributory old age pension plan and 
the assistance plan with its free pen 
sions to those found to be in need will 
lead for many years to considerable 
overlapping. It has already been point- 
ed out that under the free pension plan 
a needy aged couple may receive up to 
$60 a month in those states which accept 
the standard pension program. 

Under the contributory plan a $60 pen- 
sion will not be paid to anyone before 
1960. The ones who will then be en- 
titled to that amount will be those who 
attain age 40 in 1935 and earn at least 
$3,000 each year during the 23-yea 
period commencing in 1937 and ending 
when they attain age 65 in 1960. No one 
who has attained age 41 before 1936 can 
receive $60 a month in any event. 

Even a man who earns $1,500 in each 
of the 45 years following 1936 until he 
reaches age 65 in 1982 will receive a 
pension of less than $60 a month—$59.38 
to be exact. It is evident therefore that 
pensions of $60 will be long postponed 
and then will be relatively few in num- 
ber. 
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What are likely to be the consequences 
of this situation? Consider for example 
the case of Jones who is over 65 and 
is receiving a contributory pension of 

a month. Neither he nor his wife 
has any other resources. In his neigh- 
borhood are aged couples who have had 
no connection whatever with the con- 
tributory plan who are receiving free 
assistance pensions of $60 a month. 
What is more likely than that Mrs. Jones 
would apply for an assistance pension 
of $20 a month so that she and her bus- 
band could be at least as well off as 
those who had made no contribution to- 
ward their pension? According to any 
reasonable rules of fair play the $20 sup- 
plementary pension should be granted. 

From the analysis of the amounts 
available under the contributory plan it 
is evident that the overlapping of the 
two pension systems will continue as long 
as any of us are around to observe their 
operation. About 47% of the gainful 
workers of the country are estimated to 
be in the class subject to the operation 
of the free pension plan. The other 53% 
will be compelled to pay taxes to obtain 
as a matter of right, pensions which in a 
very large proportion of the cases will 
provide less than $60 a month per aged 
couple. The interplay of attitudes be- 
tween the two groups will be most in- 
teresting to watch. 

One Billion of Free Pensions 

The Social Security Act appropriates 
4934 millions for the benefit payments 
under the old age assistance plan for the 
fiscal year ending June 3, 193%. This 
relatively small sum, as governmental 
appropriations go nowadays, gives no 
inkling of the probable ultimate cost of 
the plan. 

The actuaries associated with the work 
of the Committee on Economic Security 
believe that within a decade these free 
pensions may be costing about one bil- 
lion dollars a year—500 millions for the 
states and 500 millions for the Federal 
Government. The staff of the Commit- 
tee on Economic Security felt that this 
estimate was too high and produced esti- 
mates of cost less than one-half of the 
actuaries’ total. We shall see what we 
shall see. Suffice it to say that there is 
enough in the Canadian experience to 
indicate the probability that the actuar- 
ies’ estimate was none too large. 

Of one thing we may be certain, th 
taxes called for by the Social Security 
Act mount up to huge figures. Including 
the payroll taxes for the contributory 
plan, the taxes to be raised by the states 
and the Federal Government for the old 
age assistance plan, and the payroll taxes 
for the unemployment benefits provided 
by the Act, the total may reach 3 bil- 
lions within ten years and 4 billion 
within twenty years. 

On the other side of the ledger are to 
be set the enormous costs of old age 
dependency and unemployment which 
now exist and are being borne in count- 
less ways. If the new taxes will replac« 
these costs in an orderly manner and at 
the same time confer worth-while social 
benefits, they will be worth what they 
will cost. If they will not accomplish 
these ends then the consequences will bs 
serious indeed. That is the reason why it 
is essential that the best thought be 
devoted to the consideration of the sub- 
ject so that the program may be per- 
fected to realize the desired objectives 

Committee Faced Superhuman Task 

The Committee on Economic Security 
faced an almost superhuman task when 
they were asked to propose a well- 
rounded social insurance program after 
a few months’ study of the subject 
When their program was presented it 
was considered by a busy Congress that 
was engaged in putting through several 
other far-reaching and difficult pieces of 
legislation. It had no time to inform 
itself adequately regarding the intricate 
subject of social insurance. It is not 
surprising therefore that a number of 
important changes will have to be mad 
after further careful and painstaking 
study, before the country can feel as- 
sured of the successful operation of the 
Social Security Act over the years 
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Gilroy W ould Expose Pseudo 
“D.: ” P 
Painless” Taxes to Public 

Chicago, Oct. 9 
ident National Fraternal Congress, told 
the Life Convention today 
that all company organizations in the 
business have 
comes to considering 
lators have discovered, he said, that the 
easiest way is to levy indirect taxes by 
the so-called “painless” method. 

A dread of the personal consequences 
of a direct tax is uppermost in the mind 
of every legislator. When members of 
a state legislature hear from those pay- 
ing the freight and observe that the op- 
position to their latest tax plan has been 
organized both by legal reserve and fra- 
ternal benefit societies, their attempt to 
grab for taxes a portion of the poor 
man’s premium dollar will be abandoned. 
“In every commonwealth we insurance 
men possess the influence, the members 
and the voting power to prevent further 
exactions from taxing authorities,” he 
said. 


Peter F. Gilroy, pres- 
American 


a common cause when it 


taxation. Legis- 





Elizabeth Stevens Married; 
Stays With Research Bureau 


Chicago, Oct. 9—Elizabeth C. Stevens, 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
Hartford, and Dwight A. Hoff were mar- 
ried recently and have returned to Hart- 
ford from their honeymoon. John Mar- 
shall Holcombe, manager, Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau, here at- 
tending the American Life Convention, 
told The Eastern Underwriter that Miss 
Stevens will continue her duties as office 
manager of the Bureau. She is person- 
ally known to many at this convention 
and has the largest acquaintance with 
agency officers throughout the life in- 
surance world of any woman in the 
country. She is generally regarded as 
an outstanding executive of unusual abil- 
ity with an uncanny flair for discovering 
talent. The Bureau has developed a 
large number of young men who, after 
experience with it, have been employed 
by life insurance companies and are 
making good. 


Ask About Gov. Landon 


Chicago, Oct. 9—Senator Lindsley, re- 
tiring president of the American Life 
Convention, was kept busy at the Edge- 
water Beach meeting answering ques- 
tions about personality for Governor 
Landon of Kansas, who is rated as well 
up in the race for the Republican Party 
nomination for President. Senator Lind- 
sley, whose home town is Wichita, thinks 
Governor Landon has qualifications and 
a record which would make him a strong 
candidate. 








Industrial Agent 


(Continued from Page 16) 


toward, to use the modern term, a cer- 
tain kind of regimentation in both ac- 
tion and thought. 

Fear to be dispelled requires the agent 
to think of himself as a success. Suc- 
cess is relative and unless the manage- 
ment is awake to the fact, the agent is 
apt to be measuring his own success by 
the yardstick of the success of those 
with whom he is contacting. A vision 
of larger earnings and of greater per- 
sonal success can be installed by bring- 
ing the agent into the atmosphere of 
larger earnings and of greater business 
successes outside the environment of the 
Industrial or the lower bracket earning 
home. 

The problem of producing Ordinary 
business through Industrial agents re- 
solves itself into the question of the 
right relationship of Ordinary and week- 
ly premium in the company’s production 
program. 


What Is “Aeronautics?” 


Circuit Court of Appeals Holds That Only Persons Scientifi- 
cally or Technically Interested in Flight Are 
Exempted From Policy Coverage 


How circumstances and aviation im- 
provements have changed the meaning 
of the word “aeronautics” in the opinion 
of certain courts has been described by 
the Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Gregory v. Mutual Life. The theory of 
the court in this case is that “aeronau- 
tics” involves scientific interest in the 
circumstances of flight, that at one time 
any person flying in a plane could be 
considered an aeronaut but that today 
a passenger in a plane, not doing the 
actual flying, cannot be said to be en- 
gaging in “aeronautics” within the mean- 
ing of the insurance policy phrase ex- 
cepting liability for death under such 
circumstances. The Court of Appeals 
held the company liable under the policy. 
It is a point that has been the center 
of considerable controversy. 

The court pointed out that the words, 
“as a passenger or otherwise” could be 
added to include all persons flying. 

The insured under three Mutual Life 
double indemnity life policies, a planter, 
merchant and banker of Augusta, Ark., 
was killed in an airplane crash in IIli- 
nois while a guest passenger in the pas- 
senger compartment of his son’s plane, 
which was being piloted by his son, bound 
for St. Louis, Mo., where the insured was 
going on some private business. The 
insured could not pilot an airplane and 
had no knowledge of flying. He had fur- 
nished his son the money to purchase the 
plane. He had taken only a few trips 
in an airplane before this one. 


District Court Decides for Company 


In an action on the policy the decision 
was dependent on the construction of the 
term “participation in aeronautics,” which 
excepted liability under the double in- 
demnity clauses of the policies. The 
Federal District Court for eastern Ar- 
kansas, after trial to the court without 
a jury, gave judgment for the company, 
declaring as a matter of law that “one 
who rides in an airplane as a passenger 
participates in aeronautics within the 
meaning of the terms of the policies,” 
and also declaring as matter of law that 
“one who rides in an airplane as a guest 


participates in aeronautics.” The plain- 
tiffs appealed and the judgment was re- 
versed and summary judgment for plain- 
tiffs was directed by the Eighth Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Gregory v. Mutual 
Life, 78 F. (2d) 522, for the following 
reasons: 

Aeronautics is said to be the art ot 
sailing in or navigating the air. It is 
also defined as “the science or art of 
aerial navigation,” New Century Diction- 
ary. 

A Britannica Deciding Factor 

The court referred to an article head- 
ed “Aeronautics” in the last edition of 
Encylclopedia Britannica and said that it 
would not occur to one reading this ar- 
ticle that a passenger on a modern pas- 
senger airplane was participating in aero- 
nautics. “He is not interesting himself 
in a single one of the topics discussed 
in the article referred to; he is making 
no research, no investigation, no experi- 
ment; he has no control of the machine, 
and not even any power of communicat- 
ing with the pilot.” 

When the terms “engaging in aeronau- 
tics” and “participating in aeronautics” 
were first introduced into insurance con- 
tracts, the court said, the science or art 
was in its experimental stage. Any per- 
son who then had to do with the air- 
plane was participating in aeronautics. 
The terms, however, must now be con- 
sidered in the light of the revolutionary 
changes and development in the art with- 
in the last ten or fifteen years during 
which airplanes have been developed 
from the stage of the dangerous experi- 
ment to a_ well-recognized standard 
means of passenger transportation. 

Now, one may know nothing of the 
science or art, have no interest in the 
mechanism, and no control over it, but 
may yet utilize it as a means of trans- 
portation. 

How to Correct Policy 

Without additional explanatory or 
qualifying words, such as “as a passen- 
ger or otherwise,” the court held the ex- 
pression to be doubtful and ambiguous 
and therefore to be construed most 
strongly against the insurance company. 





GUARDIAN APPOINTS OISTAD 


Raymond P. Oistad has been appoint- 
ed special representative for the Guard- 
ian Life at Sioux Falls, S. D., succeeding 
Livingstone T. Steadman, who has been 
promoted to manager at Portland, Ore. 
For the past twelve years Mr. Oistad 
has been a Guardian agent in St. Paul. 





BABBITT BACK AT WORK 


Albert E. Babbitt, vice-president and 
actuary of the Lamar Life, has returned 
to the home office after a rest of four 
months at Hastings-on-the-Hudson. He 
had been ill. 





TOM JENKINS DEAD 
Tom Jenkins, former superintendent of 
agencies of The Western & Southern 
Life, died suddenly last week in Joliet 
where he was manager for the company. 





When Jim Fulton Was Agent 


Chicago, Oct. 9—James A. Fulton in 
his talk today as representative of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
told of his early experiences as solicitor 
of life insurance in selling insurance to 
farmers. He and another man had sev- 
eral times driven up to a farm house 
and been greeted by the farmer with 
a request to come in for luncheon. Up- 
on the occasion of the fourth visit the 
farmer said to his wife at the table: 
“Mother, shall we buy some life insur- 
ance or shall we continue to feed these 
two agents for the rest of our lives?” 


AMERICAN CENTRAL GAINS 


The American Central Life of Indian- 
apolis did its largest business of the year 
in August. New paid-for life insurance 
and new premium income were higher 
than in any month for the year to date. 


CONTINENTAL AMER. AT PEAK 

President A. A. Rydgren of the Con- 
tinental American of Wilmington states 
that the company’s insurance in force 
now totals $108,357,574, the highest in the 
company’s history of more than a quar- 
ter century. 


MATTHEWS AGENCY GAINS 
The George N. Matthews agency Berk- 
shire Life, covering the Buffalo territory, 
did the largest business in its history 
during the twelve months ended Sep- 
tember 1. 











Chester C. Harris has opened a gen- 
eral agency for the Franklin Life in St. 
Louis, Mo. He has previously been with 
the Provident Mutual and Northwestern 
National. 





Organization of a Wisconsin Fraternal 
Underwriters’ Association, comprised of 
field managers and agents of fraternal 
beneficiary associations in Dane, Rock, 
Sauk, Portage and Dodge counties, was 
completed at a meeting in Madison. 





34 YEARS WITH HANCOCK 
William Von Gariem, assistant-at-large 
and attached to the Jersey City office of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life, has 
rounded out 34 years of service. 


M. L. Lane Author of Book 
On Approaches, Soon Ready 


Mervin L. Lane, well known in life 
insurance circles for many years and now 
in the general insurance field, is the au- 
thor of a new book called “Selling the 
Interview” which will shortly be pub- 
lished by the Rough Notes Co. to sell 
for $1. Dealing exclusively with the ever- 
interesting subject of approaches, the 
book is expected to be well read as a 
sales guide because every approach men. 
tioned and described in detail is a trieg 
approach. 

The book divides itself into severaj 
classifications, such as approaches used 
on strangers, approaches on “leads” 
change of age approaches, old policy- 
holders’ approaches and those used on 
“orphan” policyholders, direct mail ap- 
proaches, etc. 

A new use of telegrams is also de. 
scribed in the book. Several examples of 
experiences with the telegraphic ap- 
proach are given. 





ON TOUR OF EASTERN FIELD 





Northwestern Mutual Officials to Attend 
Series of Meetings; Visit 
Many Agencies 

Edmund Fitzgerald, vice-president, 
Northwestern Mutual Life; Wm. Ray 
Chapman, assistant director of agencies, 
and Dr. D. E. W. Wendstrand, assistant 
medical director, will be at Hallowell 
Me., October 14 for a meeting of the 
A. L. & W. B. Cushman general agency 
at Portland. On the following day they 
will go to Manchester, N. H., to speak 
at a meeting of the Manchester Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 

Worcester, Mass., is the objective on 
October 16-17, when the New England 
agency meeting will be held jointly un- 
der the sponsorship of the general agen- 
cies of V. D. Griffin at Manchester; 0. 
F. Heyman, Springfield, Mass.; E. T. 
Lothgren, Providence, R. I.; H. S. Gris- 
wold, Hartford, Conn., and B. H. Bade- 
nock, Boston. October 18 will be spent 
with the Gooding & Rowley general 
agency in Newark, N. J.; October 21, 
Hergesheimer & Finkbiner, Philadelphia, 
and October 23 in Washington, D. C, 
for a joint meeting of the general agen- 
cies of Russell Law at Baltimore with 
A. L. Baldwin in Washington. 





MURPHY DIES AT LUNCHEON 

Daniel J. Murphy, district manager for 
the John Hancock Mutual Life at West 
Warwick, R. L., died suddenly last week, 
following a lunchon attended by leading 
agents and assistant district managers 
of the southern New England John Han- 
cock districts. Since 1913 he had been 
in the service of the John Hancock, be- 
ginning as an agent at Pittsfield, Mass. 
In 1931 he took over the management of 
West Warwick. Mr. Murphy was active 
in philanthropic and civic work and gave 
much of his time to the furtherance of 
the Boy Scout movement. 





West Coast Notes 





Alex A. Dewar agency, Los Angeles, 
Equitable Society, had best month this 
year in September. 





Dr. Emmett Fayen, assistant medical 
director, Union Central Life, has been 
touring the company’s western and Pa- 
cific coast territory. 





The Mark S. Trueblood agency, Los 
Angeles, Union Central Life, gained 90% 
in volume of paid for production in Sep- 
tember compared with September, 1934. 





Lester S. Roscoe, formerly field su- 
pervisor for the Equitable Life of Iowa, 
has returned to Los Angeles as district 
manager for the company. 
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Col. Robbins Sees Big Decrease In 
Real Estate Holdings Next Year 


Chicago, Oct. 8—In his annual report 
Colonel C. B. Robbins, manager and 
general counsel of the American Life 
Convention, said: “We have growing 
reason to be thankful that the founders 
of America drafted the Constitution of 
the United States and to remember that 
while Congress makes the laws for the 
people, the people themselves in the 
Constitution formulated the laws which 
covern Congress and that the highest 
law of the land recognizes security in 
property as being equal to security in 
person. The sense of insecurity which 
has pervaded the nation for the last five 
vears has been faithfully reflected in the 
investments of life companies. Laws 
which were impairing the obligation of 
contracts and particularly those con- 
tracts representing the obligations to 
pay money where the security was real 
estate have caused a tremendous shift in 
the investments of life companies.” 
Colonel Robbins said that during the 
past year farm loans have decreased 
more than $250,000,000. City loans have 
decreased $5,250,000 or 10%% and now 
stand at practically $2,000,000,000, an all- 
time high. Policy loans and premium 
notes have decreased $91,000,000 and 
United States bonds have increased 
9214%. He said: “Undoubtedly the tre- 
mendous increase in real estate has been 
due to foreclosures which were begun in 
1933 but upon which title to lands ac- 
quired did not mature until 1934. Next 
year will show a very substantial change 
in the ratio of increased holdings of real 
estate for foreclosures started during 
1934 are but a small fraction of those 
begun in 1932 and 1933 and the ratio has 
continued to decrease during 1935. 
“The current condition of life insur- 
ance companies in the United States is 
shown by an increase of 6% in assets 
during the past year and it is very ap- 
parent that with the recovery from the 
depression life insurance will again re- 
sume its onward march as the greatest 
financial safecuard that stands beside 
the homes and firesides of our people.” 
Continuing, he said: “The immediate 
pressing need of the companies is to se- 
cure investments at a rate of interest 
which will permit them to accumulate 
funds to the credit of their policvholders 
as the rate of interest provided in the 
policies. Monev closely follows the law 
of supply and demand and as the nation 
recovers from the depression and there 
is increased demand for credit the pre- 





A. F. Hall 


(Continued from Page 3) 
ness has outrun our staff, or because we 
think we can find a better man than we 
have for the particular job. In such 
cases we have always observed the man 
closely over a period of time and have 
made certain in our minds that he would 
develop favorably under our management 
methods. 
Weeding a Flower Bed 
The staff of officers, both senior and 
junior, should be weeded like a flower 
ed. Those who develop poorly, or who 
cease to develop, must be pulled out for 
the benefit of the more capable and for 
the good of the organization as a whole. 
The weeding process is also good be- 
cause it keeps men on their toes—it 
keeps them thinking, and thinking makes 
lor progress. Those who grow stronger 
with training and take advantage of their 
Opportunities should be paid the full 
worth of the work they perform, rather 
than as little as they can be held for. 
here is nothing so deadly to the 
Morale of an organization as a top ex- 
ecutive who, for any reason, has lost the 
high respect of his associates and of the 
Msurance fraternity. If his past efforts 
have been sufficiently profitable to the 
Company he should be pensioned. 





B. ROBBINS 


CHARLES 


vailing low interest rates will disappear 
as they have at the close of other de- 
pressions and once again companies can 
earn an adequate interest rate on their 
investments.” 





Col. Robbins Reports on Huge 
Legislative Work of A. L. C. 


Chicago, Oct. 8—In his annual report 
as manager and general counsel Colonel 
C. B. Robbins paid particular attention 
to the legislative and legal service of 
the Convention. Since last year the cen- 
tral office digested 1313 cases as com- 
pared to 485 in 1930. The effectiveness 
of this work is attested by wide interest 
in legislative reports among lawyers 
shown by numerous requests to go on 
the convention’s mailing list. He ex- 
plained, however, that owing to the cost, 
the list of lawyers not directly connected 
with life insurance companies has been 
greatly curtailed. 

The legislative service during the past 
vear handled 10,000 bills and digested 
and reported over 2,000 bills directly or 
indirectly affecting life companies. He 
announced that there is now being print- 
ed a complete new digest of all Federal 
and state laws affecting life insurance. 
In loose-leaf form it consists of four 
volumes and will supplant the old law 
digest cards previously issued by the 
Convention. 

The Convention now has on hand over 
14000 agency bureau cards and during 
the past vear sixty-nine companies re- 
ported 600 cancelations for cause, this 
number being fairly constant year by 
year. Expansion of the American Ser- 
vice Bureau under the managership of 
Lee N. Parker also was reported 


New Members A.L.C. Make 
Total in Convention 134 


Chicago, Oct. 8—The following com- 
panies have been admitted to member- 
ship in the American Life Convention 
since the first of the year: The Alli- 
ance of Peoria; American Reserve of 
Omaha; Cosmopolitan Old Line Life of 
Lincoln; Country Life of Chicago: Great 
American Life of San Antonio: Illinois 
Bankers, Monmouth. IIl.; Lincoln Liber- 
tv, Lincoln, Neb.; Monarch of Sprine- 
field: Pyramid of Toneka; Service Life 
of Omaha; Sun Life of Baltimore; 
United States Life and Washington Na- 
tional. 

There are now 134 member companies 
in the Convention, a gain of eleven over 
last year. Members have figured in sev- 


Financial Section Hears About 
Municipals, Trading and Home Loans 


Chicago, Oct. 8—When the Financial 
Section of the American Life Convention 


convened today many of the leading 
men of the insurance company invest- 
ment divisions were in attendance. At 


least sixty were in the hall when the 
convention was called to order by Ed- 
ward B. Raub, Jr. William Duff, of Duff 
& Phelps, Chicago, discussed utilities and 
the relation of different kinds of bonds. 
He said a proper average should be 
maintained, the higher class bonds for 
liquidity and medium priced bonds for 
income. They should not be bought for 
profit only. Carl H. Chatters, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association said the 
main question back of municipal bonds 
was revenue and that there is being pre- 
pared a book on the history of defaults 
and forms for information so that people 
who write in for information about 
municipal bonds can have such data fur- 
nished quickly and with more accuracy. 

3urton Tilden of a Chicago trading 
company distinguished between the old 
and present method of buyine bonds 
Companies formerly asked for firm com- 
mitments and meade decisions through 
committees resulting in a considerable 
delay between the time of asking for 
bids and bond purchases. The trend now 
is to determine what they want and place 
an order through brokers. He discussed 
at length the mechanics of trading. 

Losses in Home Loans 

Frank Watson of Purdue University, 
formerly with the H.O.L.C., Washine- 
ton, said that to guard against losses in 
making of home loans during the next 
depression, companies must guard against 
depreciation and obsolescence. Compa- 
nies should amortize their loans on some 
level basis against depreciation and then 
add a special loading against obsoles- 
cence. “We will build none or few office 
buildings or apartments in the near fu- 
ture.” said he. Probably the only way 
to hedge against extreme obsolescence 


is through an insurance program cithe: 
through F. H. A. or some similar system. 
This insurance system will protect the 
lender and it will put upon the home 
owner as a class the losses growine out 
of an individual home loan. 

More and more we are coming to tli 
realization of the fact that personal lia- 
bility is passing out of the picture and 
that security alone will be looked to by 
the lender, he said. An effort is being 
made to fabricate a house for $2,000 
which for all practical purposes now 
costs $8,000. However, if such a struc- 
ture were worked out it would take four 
or five years to sell people on this new 
idea. As a matter of fact, he said, it is 
not really ready. The immediate problem 
is what we are going to do with houses 
taken under foreclosure, current loans 
on old houses and future loans on new 
houses. His belief is that the problem 
is whether there will be developed a 
new kind of fabricated house or whether 
the present type of residence will be 
substantially improved. He thinks that it 
will be the latter for some time to come 

Graeme Smith’s Paper 

R. Graeme Smith’s talk on urban and 
suburban mortgages was one of the most 
interesting ever given to The Financial 
Section. True D. Morse wound up the 
Section by describing a proposed new 
system of land appraisal developed by 
the sub-committee of the national joint 
committee on rural credits. Heretofore 
all farm appraisals have been made by 
the appraisers with home offices having 
little to do with it. The new system in- 
volves participation by home offices. In 
brief, it will give home offices soil sur- 
veys from official sources, and all the 
crop production over a period of years 
in the district covered by the survey 
The appraiser is furnished with copies 
of these reports and he reports the var- 
iation of the land appraised from stand- 
ards set out in the reports provided 





Fourfold Subsidy of Farmer 


Borrower by Government 


Discussing farm loans from the stand- 
int of the lender before the American 
Life Convention at Edgewater Beach 


this week. Paul Bestor, assistant secre- 
tary of the Prudential, said that while 
no one doubts the permanency of Amer- 
ican agriculture for a long pull for the 
moment it is on a subsidized basis both 
as to credit and prices. 

\s to government competition in this 
field he said: “The advantages which the 
Federal Land Banks have in any farm 
mortgage competition lies largely in the 
auadruple subsidy which is now given 
the farmer through those organizations 
First, the direct subsidy which is made 
by the government paying the difference 
between the interest rates provided in 
the mortgages and temporarily reduced 
rates and subscribing to paid in surplus 
of each bank an amount equivalent to 
deferments and extensions of installment 
payments granted to borrowers. Second, 
the complete tax exemption privilege 
which the bonds issued by Federal Land 
3anks have had since their organiza- 
tion. Third, the government guaranty of 
two billion dollars in bonds, the proceeds 
of which are used to finance farm mort- 
gages. Fourth, the subsidy of the Land 
Bank Commissioner loan, which, through 
direct appropriation, makes possible a 
second mortgage loan on land and equip- 
ment. 





eral mergers during the year. The 
Brooklyn National was merged with the 
United States Life; Trinity of Fort 
Worth with Gulf States Security ; Amer- 
ican Life of Denver with United Benefit 
of Omaha: Abraham Lincoln was taken 
over by the Illinois Bankers; Kansas 
Life became Pyramid Life. 


S. B. Sebree Chairman Legal 
Section; F. J. Wright Sect’y 


Chicago, Oct. 8—Two men of long 
experience in life insurance legal affairs 
vere elected to lead the American Life 


Convention’s Legal Section at the closing 
session Tuesday. Sam B. Sebree, asso- 
ciate counsel, Midland Life, Kansas City, 
was from secretaryship t 
chairmanship, while Francis J. Wright, 
vice-president and general counsel, Mid- 
land Mutual, Columbus, 
secretary 

Mr. Sebree has been actively connect- 
ed with the Midland Life in all but the 
first year of its existence, but was an 
interested spectator on the sidelines 
during the company’s organization as his 
father, Frank P. Sebree and Dan Boone, 
father of the present Daniel Boone wh 
is president, were the organizers. Mr 
Sebree is a member of the firm of Se- 
bree, Sebree & Hook of Kansas City, 
counsel for the company, his father be- 
ing a member of the firm 

Mr. Wright is a member of the law 
firm of Arnold, Wright, Purpus & Har- 
lor, Columbus. He has been counsel for 
the company for twelve years and vice- 
president during the last two years 


promoted 


was. elected 





H. V. Wade Financial 
Section Chairman 


Chicago, Oct. 8—The Financial Section 
of the American Life Convention, in ses- 
sion at the Edgewater Beach, elected as 
Chairman Harrv V. Wade, assistant t 
the president, United Mutual, Indianap- 
olis, and as secretary J. E. McPherson, 
treasurer. Business Men’s Assurance, 
Kansas City. 
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Medical Directors In 
Conference Next Week 


MANY PHYSICIANS TO SPEAK 


Association Will Hold Forty-sixth An- 
nual Meeting at Waldorf-As- 
toria in New York 

The Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors of America will hold 
its forty-sixth annual meeting at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, on 
October 17 and 18. More than 150 phy- 
sicians will participate in the delibera- 
tions 

The annual dinner of the association 
will be held at the Manhattan Club, 
Twenty-sixth Street and Madison Ave- 
nue, on Thursday evening at seven 
o'clock. The program of speakers fol- 
lows: 

Scientific Section 

The Significance of Albuminuria—Dr. 
Francis C. Evers, medical director, New 
York Life. Discussion—Drs. William 
M. Bradshaw, medical director, Mutual 
Life of New York, and Daniel M. Shew- 
brooks, assistant medical director, Penn 
Mutual. 

The Selection of Risks With a History 
of Gastric or Duodenal Ulcer—Louis I. 
Dublin, third vice-president and _ statis- 
tician; Dr. Albert O. Jimenis, assistant 
medical director, and Herbert H. Marks, 
all of the Metropolitan Life. Discus- 
sion—Drs. Walter C. Alvarez, the Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn., and Frank H. 
Lahey, the Lahey Clinic, Boston, Mass. 


Tuesday Afternoon 


Disability Insurance—Dr. Daniel W. 
Hoare, assistant medical director, Penn 
Mutual. Discussion—John M. Laird, 
vice-president, Connecticut General, and 
Robert Dechert, counsel, Penn Mutual. 

Family History—Dr. David E. W. 
Denstrand, assistant medical director, 
Northwestern Mutual. Discussion—Drs. 
Charles B. Piper, medical director, Con- 
necticut Mutual, and William Muhlberg, 
vice-president and medical _ director, 
Union Central. 

Some Aspects of Clinical Endocrinol- 
ogy—Motion picture film, the Lahey 
Clinic. 

Friday Morning 

Mitral Stenosis—Dr. Cecil C. Birchard, 
chief medical officer, Sun Life. Discus- 
sion—Drs. John M. Livingston, medical 
director, Mutual Life of Canada, and 
Harold M. Frost, medical director, New 
England Mutual, 

Prostatic Conditions From the Life 
Insurance Standpoint—Dr. Herman L. 
Kretschmer, clinical professor of Genito 
Urinary Surgery, Rush Medical College, 
Chicago, Ill. Discussion—Dr. Donald B. 
Cragin, medical director, Aetna Life. 


Friday Afternoon 
Conditions Controlling the Tempo of 
Development and Decay—Frank Boaz, 
professor of anthropology, Columbia Un- 
iversity. Some Medical Relationships of 
Life Insurance—Dr. Walter E. Thornton, 
medical director, Lincoln National Life. 


PLAN PEORIA CONGRESS 

The annual sales congress of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Peoria will 
be held October 18 in conjunction with 
the fall meeting of the Illinois Associa- 
tion. Speakers will be G. Franklin 
Ream, Mutual Benefit, Newark; W. 
Scott Smith. Pacific Mutual, St. Louis; 
Elmer L. Weimer, John Hancock, Ma- 
rion, Ohio: Harry L. Wright, Equitable 
Society, Chicago, and Lester O. Schriver, 
National Association president. 








TEXAS FIELD SUPERVISOR 


William H. Fabian has returned to the 
Northwestern National Life as southern 
Texas field supervisor for the Texas 
state agency at Houston under Homer 
G. Hewitt, manager. 

Evan J. Evans. home office field man- 
ager, Minnesota Mutual Life, spoke be- 
fore the Life Insurance Managers’ Club 
of Dallas October 7. 


AGENT TURNS TABLES 





Tells Pittsburgh Supervisors What They 
Should Do to Make Producers Do 
What They Should Do 

The Pittsburgh Supervisors Club this 
week heard George A. Markell of the 


Connecticut Mutual discuss “What an 
Agent Expects of Supervision.” Last 
month the group had heard M. Jay 


Ream of the Mutual Benefit on “What 
a General Agent Expects of the Super- 
visor.” 

Supervisors, in the opinion of this 
agent, should be able to answer all ques- 
tions that might occur to the mind of 
the agent, to keep themselves posted on 
current advances in the business and to 
represent to the agency something of 
the ideal which the agents are striving 
to accomplish. More _ specifically, he 
represented the problem of the super- 
visor and the agent as a very particular- 
ized problem, stressing the fact that 
blanket supervision is too easy to be 
true. Each agent must be dealt with as 
a particular problem. 

Mr. Markell quoted examples of suc- 
cessful agents who very much resented 
disciplinary measures when the method 
was coercive. On the other hand. he 
found many agents who welcomed disci- 
pline and time control, provided it was 
done in a gentlemanly spirit of coopera- 
tion. Few men of any standing in the 
business, however, like to be told how 
to do anything, especially when their 
experience shows an ability equal to that 
of the supervisor. 





VIRGINIA COMPANY CHARTERED 


A charter of incorporation has been 
issued to the Southern States Life of 
Norfolk, Va. This is a non-stock cor- 
poration which plans to operate on the 
assessment plan. A temporary license 
has been issued by the state insurance 
department. A regular license will be 
sought after the organization has been 
completed. One of the promoters is E. 
D. Cooper, formerly with the Pan Amer- 
ican Life and also with the Security Life 
of Chicago. Officers listed in the ar- 
ticles of incorporation were W. B. Bald- 
win, president; E. H. Herbert, vice- 
president; W. E. Hickman, -secretary, 
all of Norfolk. 





O’MALLEY GETS VENUE CHANGE 

On the grounds that his namesake, 
Circuit Judge Frank C. O'Malley, was 
prejudiced against him and that he could 
not get a fair and impartial trial before 
that jurist of his suit seeking to take 
over and liquidate the Missouri National 
Life of St. Louis on the grounds of al- 
leged insolvency, Missouri Superintend- 
ent of Insurance Robert Emmet O’Mal- 
ley has taken a change of venue to the 
court of Circuit Judge Baron. 





HUTTINGER ON TRAINING 

In the training of new agents great 
care should be taken that their education 
has market value rather than book value, 
E. Paul Huttinger, head of the training 
of Penn Mutual Life agents, emphasized 
in his address before the supervisors’ 
group of the Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters at the Bellevue Strat- 
ford Hotel. 





SOUTHWESTERN LIFE GAIN 


September, dedicated to Richard R. 
Lee, vice-president and agency director, 
Southwestern Life, was a record month 
for that company. Applications written 
totaled 3.093. Business for the month 
totaled $5,770,162. 





APPOINTED RECEIVER 
Wiley C. Marshall of Frankfort, Ky., 
has been appointed receiver for the Fed- 
eral Union Central Life of Cincinnati. 
The company withdrew from Kentucky 
in June, 1934. 





NEW TEXAS COMPANY 
The organization of the Guardian Mu- 
tual Life of Dallas has been completed. 
Thomas M. French is president and gen- 
eral manager. He was formerly with the 
Gulf States Security Life of Dallas, 


Boston Council Hears Ganse 


And Andrews on Tax Subject 


A dinner meeting of the Boston Life 
Insurance Trust Council was held at the 
Chamber of Commerce last evening when 
the subject of the new Federal Revenue 
Act was discussed by Henry N. An- 
drews, vice-president of the Old Colony 
Trust Co. of Boston, and Franklin W. 
Ganse, life insurance trust and tax ex- 
pert. Basil S. Collins of the Old Colony 
Trust Co., president of the Council, pre- 
sided and expressed his pleasure at the 
large attendance, which included life un- 
derwriters and bank trust officers from 
many points in New England. 





MILLION IN MONTCLAIR 
Bankers National Writes That Amount 
in New Home Office City During 
September; Holds Dinner 

The Bankers National Life, which re- 
cently moved its home office to Mont- 
clair, N. J., wanted to write a million in 
that city during September. Actually 
$1,052,430 was written, it was announced 
at a dinner which closed the campaign. 
Representatives in the drive were given 
a preliminary sales course by Vernon T. 
Grizzard. 

George H. Hanauer, one of the leading 
producers in the drive, has been named 
general agent for Montclair. 
CANADIAN COLONIZATION TOUR 

A group of prominent Canadian life 
insurance men have just completed a 
tour of the Canadian west in their ca- 
pacity of president and directors of the 
Colonization Finance Corp., which was 
organized a few years ago to help lend- 
ing institutions to realize on farm loan 
investments. The president is Louis L. 
Lang, of the Mutual Life of Canada, and 
with him were J. F. Weston, vice-presi- 
dent of the Imperial Life: R. O. Mc- 
Culloch, president of the Mutual Life of 
Canada; C. S. Macdonald. president of 
the Confederation Life; S. E. Cork, of 
the Confederation Life; W. Hastie, of 
the Canada Life; H. T. Roesler, of the 
Imperial Life; A. E. Pequegnat, of the 
Mutual Life of Canada; also representa- 
tives of the Canadian Pacific Railway; 
T. O. F. Herzer, of Winnipeg, general 
manager of the Colonization Finance 
Corporation, and F. W. Reinoehl, chief 
farm manager of the corporation. 





CALIFORNIA AGENCY GAINS 

The Southern California agency, Equi- 
table Society, Kellogg Van Winkle, 
manager, produced more than $1,000,000 
in paid volume of new business during 
September, with total first year paid 
premiums for the month in excess of 
$50,000. For the year to October 1 as 
compared with the same period last year 
the agency reports 104% in total first 
year premium payments and 98% in vol- 
ume of the business issued and delivered. 


METROPOLITAN AGENCY OUTING 
Members of the Olean and Corning 
branches of the Metropolitan Life at- 
tended a joint outing at Wellsville, N. Y., 
this month. B. A. Haberbush, manager, 
Olean, and Edwin P. James, manager, 
Corning, arranged for the party which 
— a three months’ production 
rive. 


WISCONSIN LIFE GAINS 
The Wisconsin Life shows an increase 
of 45% in premiums for new business 
during the first nine months of 1935 com- 
pared with the same neriod last year. 
New premiums paid in Sentember gained 
123% over September, 1934. 











Charles E. Shedd has’ been named 
manager, home office agency, Fidelity 
Union Life of Dallas. He was formerly 
Dallas manager for the Volunteer State 
Life. 





PILOT LIFE GAINS 
Pilot Life production for the first eight 
months of 1935 shows an increase of 
11% contrasted with that period of 1934. 
The increase in total number of appli- 
cations was 16%. 


Merrifield Looks For Better 
Basic Value of Farm Land 


At the annual convention of the Mort 
gage Bankers’ Association of Americ, 
at French Lick Springs, Ind., last week 
H. A. Merrifield, director farm loan de. 
partment, Northwestern Mutual Lif, 
said he does not look for another perioj 
ef boom prices for farm lands, jc. 
cussing farm mortgages and the building 
up and functioning of a farm sales op. 
ganization, he said that during the Past 
two years there has been an_ increased 
interest in farm lands from all types of 
prospects. 

“This interest,” he said, “has resulted 
in sales being made at comparatively 
better prices. I do not look for, nor 
do I want to experience another boom 
for farm lands. I do hope to se¢ an 
improving appreciation of the basic valye 
of farm land as an investment. 

“I do not believe any company Owning 
a considerable number of farms is justi- 
fied, because of the experience of the 
past few years, in establishing a fla 
raise on a certain percentage of all of 
their farms, nor do I believe such action 
justified because of fear of inflation of 
some other uncertain condition. Good 
farms should be priced for what they 
are worth and the prices maintained at 
that level. Farms of the undesirable 
class, that have proved unprofitable, had 
best be sold to someone able to operate 
them more advantageously, at the best 
obtainable price. None of us can afford 
to resort to the slashing of prices to 
unload our farms. 

“It is true that a large number of 
farms are still owned by corporations 
In fact, the number is increasing. You 
can be sure that within a few years a 
ereat percentage of these farms will be 
back in private ownership.” 





Equitable Society Issues 
New Special Income Policy 


The Special Income Policy, its latest 
contract, was issued by the Equitable 
Society on October 1 and specimen cop- 
ies have been sent to company repre- 
sentatives. The minimum single sum 
that may be applied for under the con- 
tract is $2,000. Age limitations are twen- 
ty-one to fifty-five inclusive, 

The policy is particularly broad in its 
coverage, with two outstanding features: 
If the death of the insured occurs within 
twenty-five years of issue and before the 
attained age of sixty-five the policy pro- 
vides for a twenty-year monthly income 
to the beneficiary beginning immediately 
upon the death of the insured; and, in 
addition, payment of the principal sum 
to the beneficiary at the end of the 
twenty-year period. 

The policy is designed particularly for 
families with young children. It provides 
protection for the family in the event 
of the breadwinner’s death before the 
children reach self-supporting age, but 
unlike the Equitable’s Family Income 
Policy the monthly income (1% a month 
or 12% a vear) is guaranteed for twenty 
vears certain following the death of the 
insured; then the principal sum becomes 
payable in a single cash amount or, if 
preferred, in the form of an income. 








AMERICAN LIFE REINSURANCE 

October 15 has been set as the date 
for a hearing on the offer of the United 
Benefit Life of Omaha to take over the 
business of the American Life of Denver 
without liens. Acceptance by Receiver 
Wilbur Newton has been approved by 
Nebraska and Colorado Commissioners 
and awaits court permission. The Denver 
Post named Newton to its “Gallery 0! 
Fame” for his handling of the receiver- 
ship. 





CUTLER LEADS MEADOWS AGCY. 

Edward DeL. Cutler leads the R. © 
Meadows agency. National Life of Ver- 
mont in Central New York, for the yeat 
to date. William M. Broderick led fot 
September. 
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Schriver a Calbia 
For National Association 


Committees for the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters have been ap- 
pointed by Lester O. Schriver, newly 
elected president. Mr. Schriver _com- 
pleted the difficult and important job of 
selecting committee personnel within 
three weeks following his election. 

Two new special committees are an- 
nounced this year, the woman’s program 
committee, to prepare and presenta spe- 
cial program for women producers in 
connection with the annual convention 
to be held at Boston, beginning Sep- 
tember 21, 1936, and the national safety 
committee to put into execution the pur- 
poses of the re solution adopted at the 
Des Moines convention advocating more 
effective cooperation in the national 
movement for accident prevention. 

Committee appointments show a wide 
diversification in company representa- 


tion and geographic location. They are 
the following: 

Finance—Robert L. Jones, Chairman, State 
Mutual, New York; Paul F. Clark, John Han- 
cock, Boston; Clay W. Hamlin, Mutual Benefit, 
Buffalo; Holgar J. Johnson, Penn Mutual, Pitts- 


burgh. 


Business Standards—L. D. Fowler, Chairman, 
Conn. Mutual, Cincinnati; Irvin Bendiner, New 
York Life, Philadelphia; Ernest R. Gray, Pru- 
dential, Des Moines; Edward P. Langley, Met- 
ropolitan, Lewiston, Me.; Henry C. Martens, 
Provident Mutual, St. Paul; Earl H. Schaeffer, 
Fidelity Mutual, Harrisburg; Harry M. Schup- 
pel, Oregon Mutual, Boise; Maurice H, Stearns, 
John Hancock, Providence; E. B. Thurman, 
New England Mutual, Chicago; J. Trotter, 
Mutual of New York, Kansas City; E. A. 
Zelnicker, Union Central, Mobile. 
By-Laws—Ernest A. Crane, Chairman, North- 
western Mutual, Indianapolis; Victor E. Beamer, 
Equitable Society, Jacksonville, Fla.; Earl F. 
Colborn, Conn. Mutual, Rochester, N. Y.; R. S. 
Koehler, Jr., Mutual Benefit, Pittsburgh: How- 
ard C. Lawrence, Lincoln National, Newark, 
N. J.; Carl F. Maetschke, Prudential, Indian- 
apolis; Charles R. Mason, Northwestern Na 
tional, Cheyenne, Wyo.; V. T. Motschenbacher, 
Sun Life, San Francisco; James R. Paisley, 
Travelers, Wheeling; H. V. Party, Metropolitan, 
Pine Bluff, Ark.; L. A. Spencer, Equitable So- 
ciety, Youngstown; John W. Yates, Mass. Mu- 
tual, Los Angeles. 


Conserv gy G. Callahan, Chairman, 


Metropolitan, Louis; J. C. Banta, Conn. Mu- 
tual, Topeka; T. W. Bishop, Volunteer State 
Life, Chattanooga; E. K. Espenshade, Equitable 
Society, Harrisburg; Charles McL. Hadley, Mu- 
tual of New York, Fall River; Verlin J. Har- 
rold, Lincoln National, Fort Wayne; Thomas F. 
Lawrence, Reliance, Chicago; Joe C. Montgom- 
ery, Mass. Mutual, Mobile; Grant E. Morstad, 
Mutual Benefit, Sioux Falls; E. A. Raughley, 


National of Vermont, Birmingham; Clarence R. 
Rupp, Penn Mutual, York, Pa.; R. J. Williams, 
Bankers of Iowa, El Paso. 


_Convention Program—Chester 0. __ Fischer, 
Chairman, Mass. Mutual, St. Louis; Earle W. 
Brailey, New England Mutual, Cleveland; Col. 
H. Kenneth Cassidy, Pacific Mutual, Houston; 
Paul F. Clark, John Hancock, Boston; C. Pres- 
ton Dawson, New England Mutual, New York; 
William M. Duff, Equitable Society, Pittsburgh; 








Western & Southern 


(Continued from Page 5) 
he retired in 1931 to accept his present 
position as vice-president and director of 
research of the Life Extension Institute. 
Raymond C. Massa, appointed secre- 
tary, started with the Western & South- 
ern in 1913. In 1918 he became mana- 
ger of the bookkeeping department; in 
1920 manager of the register division and 
Promoted to assistant secretary in 1931. 
Mr. Massa has been continuously asso- 
ciated with the Western & Southern 
since the date of his first employment. 
Folz an Actuary 

Clifford H. Folz, appointed assistant 
secretary, was educated in the public 
schools and Butler College of Indianapo- 
lis. He entered military service receiv- 
ng an honorable discharge in December, 
1918. He graduated from University of 
Michigan in 1922 with degree A.B. Ac- 
luary for the former Public Savings In- 


furance Co. Admitted as an associate 
uf American Institute of Actuaries in 
1924. Joined the Western & Southern 
‘n 1927. 

A. J. Mescher, appointed supervisor, 
Was born in Covington, where he re- 


ceived his primary and higher education. 

e persed: the company’s service in 
1915 serving in both Industrial and Ordi- 
‘ary departments. 


Heald, Provident Mutual, Milwaukee; 
Russell U. Hergesheimer, Northwestern Mutual, 
Philadelphia; Karl E. Madden, Penn Mutual, 
Davenport, la.; J. Orlando Ogle, Pan American, 
Birmingham; Clarence W. Peterson, Phoenix 


Abner A. 


Mutual, San Francisco; O. P. Schnabel, Jeffer- 
son Standard, San Antonio. aCe 
Education—Holgar J. Johnson, Chairman, 


Penn Mutual, Pittsburgh; Miss Sophia W. Bliven, 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia; Clancy D. Connell, 
Provident Mutual, New York; C. C. Day, Pa- 
cific Mutual, Oklahoma City; William G. Far- 
rell, Penn Mutual, Los Angeles; T,. M. Fergu- 
son, Jr., New York Life, Little Rock; Lara P. 


Good, Prudential, San Diego; Herbert Hen- 
dricks, Equitable of Iowa, Decatur; Ray Hodges, 
Ohio National, Cincinnati; Fred E. LeLaurin, 
Aetna, New Orleans; Herman E. Rampmeier, 
Travelers, St. Paul; Joseph Sparks, New Eng- 
land Mutual, Greenville. 

International Council—Ernest W. Owen, 


Chairman, Sun Life, Detroit; Clarence P. Bar- 
low, Phoenix Mutual, Rutland; Lincoln B. Far- 
rar, Equitable of Iowa, Portland, Me.; James C. 
Hardin, Kansas City Life, Roanoke; Stanley J. 
Lonsdale, Conn. Mutual, Bridgeport; H. Mal- 
vern Marks, Jr., Indianapolis Life, Ft. Worth; 
Frank A. Neyhart, Penn Mutual, Tacoma; E. B. 
Rossiter, Pacific Mutual, Billings; G. A. Sattem, 
Mutual of New York, St. Paul; R. Barney 
Shields, Great National, Dallas; Grant E. Toot- 
haker, State Mutual, New Haven; Ralph A. 
Trubey, Guardian, Fargo. 

Law and Legislation—Theodore M. Riehle, 
Chairman, Equitable Society, New York; C. 
Vivian Anderson, Provident Mutual, Cincinnati; 
George L. Dyer, Columbian National, Sts Louis; 


Franklin W. Ganse, John Hancock, Boston; 
George E. Hackmann, Guardian, Jefferson City: 
Philip Hobbs, Equitable Society, Chicago; 
Charles A. Macauley, John Hancock, Detroit; 
John R. Mage, Northwestern Mutual, Los An. 
geles; Horace Mecklem, New England Mutual, 
Portland, Ore.; F. W. Ries, Jr., Canada Life, 
Pittsburgh; O. Lynn Smith, Conn. Mutual, 
Wichita; G. Cecil Woods, Bankers of Iowa, 
Nashville; Vernon W. Holleman, Home Life, 


Washington, D. C. (Secretary of the Committee). 


Membership—Alexander E. Patterson, Chair- 
man, Penn Mutual, Chicago; Howard H. Cam- 
mack, John Hancock, St. Louis; W. Rankin 
Furey, Berkshire, Pittsburgh; Thomas J. Huey, 
Prudential, Birmingham; F. E. McMahon, Aetna, 
Minneapolis; W Monroe, Union Central, 
New Orleans; Francis L. Moran, New York 
Life, Manchester; Walter E. Rigg, Mutual of 
New York, Omaha; Isadore Samuels, New Eng- 
land Mutual, Denver; H. M. Solenberger, Mu- 


Springfield, Ill.; V. W. Wiedemann, 
Philip G. Young, Metro- 
politan, San Francisco. 


Publications—Charles J. Zimmerman, Chair- 
man, Conn. Mutual, Newark, N. Robert T. 
Aitken, New England Mutual, Honolulu, Ha- 
waii; Karl L. Brackett, John Hancock, San 
Francisco; R. Lamar Brightwell, Equitable So- 
ciety, Memphis; Robert A. Brown, Pacific Mu- 
tual, Los Angeles; Clarence H. DeLong, Home 
Life, Champaign, Ill.; Chester B. Dobbs, Mutual 
Jenefit, Lincoln; Ernest E. Kneedy, Midland Mu- 
tual, Watertown, S. D.; W. Curtis Knox, Mass. 
Mutual, Rochester, N. Y.; Loper B. Lowry, 
Gulf Life, Tampa; F. P. Sessions,-Union Cen- 
tral, Spartanburg ; Sterling W. Sill, New York 
Life, Salt Lake City. 

Past National Presidents—C. Vivian Anderson, 
Chairman, Provident Mutual, Cincinnati; 
|. Clark, John Hancock, Baltimore; ; 
Clark, Tohn Hancock, Boston; John W. Clegg, 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia; John Dolph, Metro- 
politan, Washington, D. C.; J. Stanley Edwards, 
Aetna, Denver; A. O. Eliason, Minnesota Mu. 
tual, St. Paul; George E. Lackey, Mass. Mutual, 
Detroit; Julian S. Myrick, Mutual of New York, 
New York; Henry J. Powell, Equitable Society, 
Louisville; Lawrence Priddy, New York Life, 
New York; John Newton Russell, Pacific Mu- 
tual, Los Angeles; Charles W. Scovel, North- 
western Mutual, Pittsburgh; John L. Shuff, 
Union Central, Cincinnati; Neil D. Sills, Sun 
Life, Richmond, Va.; Elbert G. Storer, Bank- 
ers of Iowa, Indianapolis; Charles C. Thomp- 
son, Metropolitan, Seattle; Graham C. Wells, 
Provident Mutual, N F Hugh M. Willett, 
Penn Mutual, Atlanta; Theodore M. Riehle, 
Equitable Society, New York. 

Cooperation with Trust Officers—Franklin W. 
Ganse, Chairman, Tohn Hancock, Boston; John 
M. Ehle, Imperial Life, Asheville; Eugene B. 
Fisher, National of Vermont, Cleveland; Andrew 
H. Krug, Mass. Mutual, Baltimore; A. W. 
Larkum, Phoenix Mutual, Hartford; Donald 
Machum, Manufacturers Life. Detroit; E 
Murphy, John Hancock, Rochester, N. Y. 
mett C. Peebles! Northwestern Mutual, Cinein- 
nati; James L. Rainey, Guardian, Indianapolis; 
Tames L. Taylor, Conn. Mutual. Oakland; Harry 
T. Wright, Equitable Societv, Chicago; Paul H. 
Conway, Mass. Mutual, Albany (Secretary of 
the Committee). 

Cooperation with U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
—Julian S. Myrick, Chairman, Mutual of New 
York; H. M. Brubaker, Baltimore Life, Wil- 
liamsport; W. A. Crowder, Bankers of Iowa, 
Salt Lake City; Paul H. Dunnavan, Canada 
Life, Minneapolis; Roswell C. Laub, Monarch 
Life, Springfield. Mass.; Herbert L. Machol, 
Conn. General, New Haven; Edward M. Mor- 
genstern. New York Life, Tacksonville, Fla.; 
S. W. Sanford, Prudential, Davenport; R. E. 
Seever, Conn. Mutual, Tulsa; J. A. Spargur, 
Bankers of Iowa, Des Moines; Floyd V. Studor, 
American Central, Amarillo; Lawrence C. 
Woods, Jr., Equitable Society, Pittsburgh. 

Cooperation with Attorneys—George __ E. 
Lackey, Chairman, Mass. Mutual, Detroit; C. 
Vivian Anderson, Provident Mutual, Cincinnati; 
Frederick Bruchholz, New York Life, Chicago; 
Manuel Camps, Jr., Penn Mutual -Life, Boston; 
Charles C. Frisbie, New England Mutual, Seat- 
tle; James M. Hamill, Equitable Society, San 


tual Benefit, 
Sun Life, Kansas City; 


Francisco; Warren K. Magruder, Conn. Mutual, 
Baltimore; C. H. Poindexter, Northwestern Mu- 


tual, St. Louis; Theodore M. Riehle, Equitable 
Society, New York; James E. Rutherford, Penn 
Mutual, Des Moines; Harold G. Saul, John 


Hancock Mutual, Los Angeles; Harry W. Stan- 
ley, Equitable of Iowa, Wichita. 


Conference Committee on Local Association 


Problems—Ralph E. Talley, Chairman, Pacific 
Mutual, Knoxville; Charles F. Axelson, North- 
western Mutual, Chicago; John W. Ford, Pacific 


Mutual, Lexington; Calvin Frey, Mutual of 
New York, Erie; Marius ansen, Prudential, 
Toledo; A. W. Hogue, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance, Dallas; A. Walton Litz, Great Southern, 
Nashville; Arthur E. Miller, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, St. Louis; Frank W. Paris, National of 
Vermont, Portland, Ore.; Herschel S. Stephan, 
Travelers, Columbus; Charles E. Thompson, 
Conn. General, Peoria; C. Loring Van Camp, 
Acacia Mutual, W heeling. 

State and Regional Associations—F. Wallace 
Darling, Chairman, Bankers Life of Iowa, Cedar 
Rapids; Wilson M. Brooks, Sun Life Assurance, 
Richmond, Va.; H. Kenneth Cassidy, Pacific 
Mutual, Houston; Clancy D. Connell, Provident 
Mutual, New York; W. F. Conway, New York 
Life, Shreveport; P. JT. Crandall, American Life, 
Jackson, Mich.; Frank P. Dearing, Mutual Life 
of New York, Jacksonville, Fla.; Henry C. 
Farrar, Provident Mutual, Rutland; A. R. Fer- 
guson, Phoenix Mutual, Watertown, S. D.; O. 
R. Frey, Bankers Life, Lincoln; George E. 
Hackmann, Guardian Life, Jefferson City; Ray 
Hodges, Ohio National, Cincinnati; William E. 
Johnson, Jr., Mutual Benefit, Nashua; A. Wal- 
ton Litz, Great Southern, Nashville; J. M. 
McClenaghan, Bankers Life of Iowa, Elgin; 
JT. Orlando Ogle, Pan American Life, Birming- 
ham; Louis F. Paret, Provident Mutual, Phila- 
delphia; James E. Roberts, Penn Mutual, Bill- 
ings; Homer L. Rogers, Equitable Society, In- 
dianapolis; J. R. Roseberry, Metropolitan, Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; Carlton E. Stevens, Conn. Mutual, 
Macon; Lem Cc. Swinney, Pacific Mutual, Wich- 
ita; George H. Tracy, Fidelity Mutual, Boston; 
C. H. Wickard, Jr., Aetna Life, Little Rock; 
Kellogg Van Winkle, Equitable Society, Los An- 
geles. 

Women Underwriters—Miss Sara Frances 
Jones, Chairman, Equitable Society, Chicago; 
Mrs. Martha Washburn Allin, Mutual Life, 
Minneapolis; Mrs. Dorothy C. Burleigh, Equ‘ta- 
ble Society, Memphis; Mrs. Kathryn Ford, Mu- 
tual Life of New York, New York; Miss B, B. 
Macfarlane, Pan American, New Orleans; Mrs. 
Marie B. Parker, Equitable Society, Denver; 
Mrs. Jewell J. Preston, John Hancock, Cincin- 
nati; Miss Eva Pearsall, Aetna, San Francisco; 
Miss Glenn Russell, Equitable of Iowa, Boston; 
Mrs. Helen G. Stewart, Penn Mutual, Phila- 
delphia; Miss Clara W. Woodruff, Northwestern 
Mutual, Portland, Ore. 

Credentials—Martin L. Seltzer, Chairman, 
Aetna, Des Moines; Bernard E. Annis, Equita- 
ble Society, Nashua; Frank L. Barrow, Pan 
American, Baton Rouge; John C. Caliaghan, 
Tohn Hancock, Troy; Fred A. Colton, State 
Mutual, Concord; Newell C. Day, Equitable of 
Iowa, Burlington, Iowa; Harold S. Hodgdon, 
Metropolitan, Stamford; Daniel E. Johnson, 
Fidelity Mutual, Senet Benjamin Owen, 
Mutual of New York, Phoenix; Charles B. Pal- 
mer, National of Vermont, Wilmington; Charles 
W. Tilton, Union Central, Springfield, Mass.; 
Harold Wilson, Phoenix Mutual, Barre. 

Resolutions—John A. Witherspoon, ¥e., 
Chairman, Pacific Mutual, Nashville; Matthew 

rown, General American, San Antonio; W. 
Elbert Chambers, Occidental Life, Asheville: 
T. Stanley Edwards, Aetna, Denver; Guy . 
Foster, John Hancock, Manchester; Charles C. 
Gilman, National of Vermont, Boston; W. Wat- 
son House, New England Mutual, Hartford; 
John Ashley Jones, New York Life, Atlanta; 
Julian S. Myrick, Mutual of New York, New 
York; Roderick Pirnie, Berkshire, a 
Mass.; John L. Shuff, Union Central, Cincinnati; 
Charles C. Thompson, Metropolitan, Seattle. 

Elections—Frank B. Summers, Chairman, New 
York Life, Omaha; Chris A. Allen, New York 
Life, Manchester; Paul T. Atkinson, Penn Mu- 
tual, Little Rock; B. Scott Blanton, Phoenix 
Mutual, Charlotte; Robert H. Brainard, New 
England Mutual, Hartford; Charles E. Brown, 
Mutual Benefit, Des Moines; Henry T. Cook, 
Conn. Mutual, Providence; J. E. McCombs, 
Berkshire, Washington, D. C.: Harry McGuire, 
Mutual of New York, Emporia; Alvin Moser, 





Aetna, Milwaukee; Paul V. Tillard, Sun Life, 
Altoona; P. S. Williams, Provident Mutual, 
Duluth. 

Agency Practices—Lester O. Schriver, Chair- 
man, Aetna, Peoria; Earle W. Brailey, New 


England Mutual, Cleveland; H. T. Burnett, Re- 
liance, Pittsburgh; Paul F. Clark, Tohn Hancock, 
Boston; William M. Duff, Equitable Society, 
Pittsburgh; Chester O. Fischer, Mass. Mutual, 
St. Louis; Theodore M,. Riehle, Equitable So- 
ciety, New York. 

National Safety 
mings, Chairman, Kansas City Life, Dallas; E. 
) & Berggren, Travelers, Schenectady; John B. 
Cannon, New York Life, Spartanburg; Herbert 


Committee—O. Sam Cum- 


A. Hedges, Equitable of Iowa, Kansas City; I. 
B. Jacobs, Mutual of New York, Chicago; M. 
C. Nelson, Equitable Society. Des Moines; ts 


N. Patterson, New England Mutual, Milwaukee: 
T. T. Philips, Phoenix Mutual, Bridgeport; J. 
Arthur Pino, Mutual Benefit. Lansing; P. F. 
Quinn, John Hancock, Lowell; J. Hawley Wil- 
son, Mass, Mutual, Peoria; T. C. Young, North- 
western Mutual, Hastings. 

Women’s Program Committee—Miss Sophia 
W. Bliven, Penn Mutual, Philadelphia; Mrs. 
Marcia B. Cohen, Northern Life, Longview, 
Wash.; Miss Genevieve Forsberg, Equitable So- 
ciety, Chicago; Miss Corinne V. Loomis, John 
Hancock, Boston; Mrs. Mary L. McCray, Mu- 
tual Life of N. Y., Dayton, Ohio; Miss Ellen 
M. . eee National of Vermont, Rochester, 





BANKERS NEBRASKA AHEAD 

Bankers Life of Lincoln, Neb., reports 
that 40% more business was issued in 
September. 1935, than was issued in Sep- 
tember, 1934. 


Union Central Makes Two 
Changes in Agency Field 


J. Weldon Crawford, who comes to the 
Union Central after years of successful 
production in Little Rock, has been ap- 
pointed manager for the company in 
Charlotte, N. C. Gould M. Peters, for- 
mer manager of the Charlotte agency, 
has been moved to the Union Central’s 
Philadelphia agency as director of the 
estate department. 

For five consecutive years Mr. Craw- 
ford was a member of his company’s 
$200,000 club. During the 1927 flood while 
marooned at Malvern, Ark., he wrote 
eighty-seven applications for more than 
$125,000 in one week. 

Mr. Peters is an expert on life insur- 
ance settlement options and the various 
forms of life insurance trusts. While a 
member of the home office agency he 
developed many new methods of prepar- 
ing estate analyses and presentations 
which were unusually effective in selling 
more protection to men who had con- 
sidered themselves adequately insured. 


RICHMOND SALES CONGRESS 


E. Lee Trinkle to Preside; Governor 
Peery; Clark, Owen, Dawson and 
Hull on Virginia Program 
E. Lee Trinkle, former governor of 
Virginia, now president of the Shenan- 
doah Life of Roanoke, has accepted an 
invitation to preside at the annual sales 
congress to be held in Richmond Octo- 
ber 18 under the auspices of the Vir- 
ginia Association of Life Underwriters. 
Upward of 800 life underwriters in Vir- 
ginia are expected to attend the meeting. 





Governor Peery will deliver the ad- 
dress of welcome. Addresses are sched- 
uled by Paul F. Clark, of Boston, John 


Hancock Mutual Life; Ernest W. Owen, 
of Detroit, manager for the Sun Life of 
Canada; C. Preston Dawson, production 
manager, Beers agency, New England 
Mutual Life; and Roger B. Hull, manag- 
ing director and general counsel of the 
national association. 


NINE AGENCIES CONFERENCE 





New York and Newark Organizations of 
Equitable Society Join at Old 
Point Comfort, Va. 

Nine general agencies of the Equitable 
Society joined forces recently for the 
local agencies educational conference at 
Old Point Comfort, Va. The New Cham- 
berlain Hotel was headquarters for the 
four-day meeting. A feature was a boat 
trip on the Chesapeake and up the St. 
James River. 


W. W. Kiingman, vice-president, and 
Henry W. Kranz, Group department, 
were home office guests. The agencies 
were those of Fred Fern, Albert Pea- 
cock, A. A. Harris, Ansel Worms, Ben 
Davis, Zelig Cohen and Louis Goldfarb 


of New York, and William Masterson 
and H. W. Maul & Co. of Newark. 





CONTRACTS FOR LIFE DEP’T 


Contimental Assurance Completes Plan 


With Philadelphia Agency; Dwight 
Johnson in Charge 
The Continental Assurance has con- 


tracted with the Herkness-Peyton-Bishop 
agency in Philadelphia for a life insur- 
ance department to be headed by Dwicht 
Johnson, successful producer in that city. 

In September the company added §$2.- 
(00,000 to the amount of insurance in 


force, bringing the total to more than 
$190,000,000, paid for basis. The com- 
pany has shown an increase in the ir- 


force for twenty-six consecutive months 
Issued business for nine months of 1935 
is $34,293,860 compared with $26,422.080 
for the same period last year, a gain of 
nearly 0%. 





KNIGHT SEPTEMBER GAIN 

Paid-for business of the C Knight 
Pi Union Central Life, was $1,450,- 
124 in September, a gain of over $1,116,- 
254. Total paid-for business for the nine 
months is $21,807,281. 
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LOOKING FRANKLY AT THE 
MORTGAGE SITUATION 

The Graeme Smith, 

mortgage investment officer of the Con- 

necticut General Life, before the Finan- 

cial Section of the American Life Con- 


comments of R. 


vention this week, deserve a wider audi- 
ence even than the large gathering at 


Edgewater Beach. He discussed some 
tendencies in operating policies in this 
field with commendable frankness. Hav- 


ing spent a considerable time in Wash- 


ington contacting government agencies 
having to do with phases of mortgage 
lending, he has been in an unusually fa- 
vorable position to know conditions be- 
cause he is the Mortgage 


Conference of the life companies and has 


chairman of 


been in close contact with other institu- 
tional groups in the mortgage lending 
field. 

Any attitude of self-sufficiency which 
Mr. Smith points out as prevailing prior 
to the depression conditions in the mort- 
gage field has given way to meeting on 
common ground and mutual exchange of 
experience. This was a beneficial devel- 
that cannot but have construc- 
tive consequences in the future. Mr. 
Smith pictured the attitude of the aver- 


opment 


age mortgage department of a life insur- 
ance company during the property ac- 
quisition period as determined to hold to 
strict requirements in future mortgage 
lending operations, but there were irre- 
sistible forces at work which brought 
about what he calls a “right-about face” 
and he raises the question, “How much 
will we forget of what the depression 
has taught us?” 

There is much that is thought provok- 
ing in a series of questions Mr. Smith 
posed for his hearers in the following 
paragraph: 

Have we learned to be supple and re- 
sourceful rather than hard and set in 
our ways’? Are we willing to take the 
run of the mine loans from our corre- 

1 > ? Wil _ fi - . —T ~ 
spondents } ill we finance new con- 
struction? How will we meet the mat- 
ter of growing administrative expense as 
a result of geographical spreading of our 
investments? Are we justified in run- 
ning a department store loan business ? 
In the light of a set of conditions new 
to us and in a somewhat humble recog- 
nition that the life insurance companies 
are not in a dominant position in the 
mortgage field, we may have to answer 
many such questions as these. Our ac- 
tions may, to a large extent, have to be 
shaped by what the government agencies 
and the banks are going to do in this 
field. We are certainly not going to be 
the relatively dominant lenders that we 
were. 





\ BRITISH HUSTLER 
Sir Edward Mountain, chairman of the 
Eagle, Star & 
ance Co. and one of the 


sritish Dominions Insur- 
most enere ct c 
msurance men in Europe, is seldom lone 
Last year he had the 
great 


out of the news. 
spotlight turned on him for his 
search for the Loch Ness Monster, which 
resulted in the first authentic pictures 
of the creature being taken. 

Prior to that he had gained promi- 
rence in the oil world for the leading 
part he played in conjunction with F. W. 
Rickett in securing the Mosul Oil con- 
cession, and this has now brought him 
into the headlines again. Sir Edward 
the first British director to resign 
when Italy obtained Mosul 
Oilfields and its subsidiary, British Oil 
Development Co. Commenting on the 
reasons that led to his resignation from 
the boards of these companies, Sir Ed- 
ward stressed the continued cordiality of 
the companies con- 


was 
control of 


relations with 
His resignation, he said, was 


his 
cerned. 
entirely due to his appreciation of the 
fact that the recent strengthening of 
Italian interest in the companies, as a 
result of their payment of the dead rent 
on the concession, should be proportion- 
ately represented on the board of di- 
rectors. Sir Edward naturally has many 
triends in this country. 





Lord Wakefield, chairman of the North 
3ritish & Mercantile, whose long series 
of benefactions have done so much to 
encourage the progress of civil aviation 
and the development of air transport in 
the United Kingdom, has generously fur- 
nished the newly-formed Flying Club of 
Northern Rhodesia with sufficient funds 
to purchase and assist in maintaining an 
airplane. There is much local enthusiasm 
for aviation in Northern Rhodesia, and 
a large number of would-be pilots have 
long been seeking the facilities for in- 
struction and practice which will now be 
available to them through Lord Wake- 
field’s timely and munificent gift. 

x * * 


Dr. G. A. Van Wagenen, a medical 
director of the Mutual Benefit Life and 
who has been a member of the company’s 
medical board for fifty-five years, ob- 
served his ninetieth birthday recently. 
Dr. and Mrs. Van Wagenen are in Flor- 
ida for the winter. He is a graduate of 
Princeton University, ’68, and Columbia 
Medical College, ’72. 

* + 7 


E. S. Craig, new general manager of 
the Grain Insurance & Guarantee Co., 
Winnipeg, has been with the company 
for two decades. He succeeds the late 
W. D. Law. 
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The Human Side of Insurance 











PERCY BUGBEE 


Percy Bugbee, assistant managing di- 
rector of the National Fire Protection 
Association, is a busy man this week, 
Fire Prevention Week, checking up on 
what is being done throughout the na- 
tion to reduce fire hazards. For months 
the N. F. P. A. has devoted a consid- 
erable part of its work to preparations 
for Fire Prevention Week and in this 
Mr. Bugbee, as well as his chief, Frank- 
lin H. Wentworth, have played leading 
roles. Mr. Bugbee has been with the 
association for nearly fifteen years and 
was the first field engineer sent out when 
the field service department was launched 
in 1924. He took over his present post 
in 1928 and has had charge of the field 


work since it was organized. In the 
course of this work he has visited all 
of the principal cities in the United 


States and Canada, working with city 
officials. Chambers of Commerce, mem- 


bers of the N. F. P. A. and others 
toward improving fire records in these 
cities. Before joining the association 


Mr. Bugbee was with the United States 

Aluminum Co. at New Kensington, Pa., 

for a vear. He is a graduate of the 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
a * * 

Joseph A. Riordan, 68 years of age, 
and head of one of the oldest insurance 
agencies in Harrison, N. J., was the sub- 
ject of a personality sketch published in 
the Newark Sunday Call last Sunday. 
Long one of the popular residents of 


Harrison Mr. Riordan has carved suc- 
cessful careers also in real estate and 
politics. 

* * * 


J. R. Pollard has been appointed spe- 
cial agent in Oklahoma for the Buffalo 
Insurance Co. The company was recently 
licensed to write oil lines of fire insur- 
ance in Oklahoma. 

* * * 


Frederick Hoadley, secretary of the 
American of Newark, has been named 
chairman of the celebration committee 
of Natitenal Aviation Week, which will 
k- keld at the Newark Airport October 
14-19. 


a. & @ 


Samuel D. McComb, manager of the 
Marine Office of America, is expected 


back in New York the latter part of 
next week from his business trip to 
England. 

* * * 


D. C. MacEwen, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies, Pacific Mu- 
tual Life, was elected a member of the 
board of directors of the company and 


Copyr ght U, & U. 
ELSIE ULLRICH 


Elsie Ullrich, agency division, home of- 
fice, Fidelity Mutual Life, and one of 
the first women to qualify as a char- 
tered life underwriter, thus winning a de- 
gree which requires possession of a most 
unusual smattering of insurance, finance, 
economics, taxation and law information, 
has qualified as the queen of understate- 
ment. From the city of Munich she sends 
her friends postcards, reading as follows: 
“Very interesting country, and in many 
ways most remarkable. Have learned 
much from simplicity of these folks.” No 
traveler or savant will question Miss UI- 
rich’s statement that present day .Ger- 
many is interesting; they will further 
agree that it is remarkable. Knowing Miss 
Ulrich’s sense of humor her friends won- 
der if she has not been doing a little 
kidding. 

ok Ld ok 
_ Carl Schreiner, president of Pilot Re- 
insurance Co., New York City, has re- 
turned from a visit to Germany during 
which he met many people, including 
Kurt Schmitt, former economic chief of 
the Hitler administration and former 
head of the Alliance group of insurance 
companies. Mr. Schreiner was much 
impressed with the large number of new 
buildings which have been constructed in 
Germany and with the gains which have 
been made by German insurance com- 
panies. Two divisions of insurance where 
loss ratio in Germany is especially low 
are fire and burglary. 

* * * 

Theodore M. Riehle, immediate past 
president, National Association of Life 
Underwriters, and associate general 
agent, Richle agency, Equitable Society. 
New York, has been elected to the board 
of directors of the American College of 
Life Underwriters. 

* * ok 

James Lee Loomis, president Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Loomis family association 
last Saturday. The reunion of the fam- 
ily association was held traditionally on 
the family hearth in the house which 
was built in 1640 by Joseph Loomis, first 
of the family to settle in America. The 
house is now on the campus of the Loo- 
mis School in Windsor, Conn. The far- 
ily had its beginnings at Windsor in 1633 

ok * + 

Frederick B. Sweet, assistant editor, 
Union Central Agency Bulletin, and Miss 
Mary Ellen Funk of Columbus, O., weré 
married on September 24. 

* oe * 

Dr. J. O. Segura, vice-president and 
agency director, Lamar Life, has re 
turned to Jackson, Miss., from a motof 


also of its executive committee at the Butrip east. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
September meeting. 


Segura and their two children. 
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Fraser on Phoenix Board 
Peter M. Fraser, vice-president, Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, has been elected a 
director of the Phoenix Insurance Co. 
and Connecticut Fire Insurance Co., fill- 
ing the vacancy caused by the death of 
Archibald A. Welch, late president of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life. 
* * % 


The Plight of John J. Kemp 


In the course of some years | have seen 
many an insurance man get into a jam, 
but L have never known of one who has 
been an object of more sympathy and un- 
derstanding than is John J. Kemp. Mr. 
Kemp 1S the famous insurance agent who 
for years has been the insurance confidant, 
adviser and personal friend of many of 
the leading figures of the American musi- 
cal comedy and review stage, including his 
most distinguished and best known client, 
the late Will Rogers who for a consider- 
able period would have insurance dealings 
mly with Mr. Kemp. On charges that 
Kemp used for his own purposes money 
which had been given to him by clients 
to pay premiums or for other objects; or 
that he had spent dividend checks which 
he had in his possession and which be- 
longed to his clients—nearly all of whom 
were stage celebrities—he was arrested 
and held in $50,000 bail. 

In a daze for some days following his 
arrest, unable to make a statement, or 
indifferent to making one because of the 
shock of his arrest and the terrifying 
thoughts of his wrecked career, the dis- 
grace to his family, his friends in the in- 
surance business, of whom there are a 
large number, have been talking for him 
because they not only believe him a victim 
of circumstances, but they feel that many 
other insurance producers have had some- 
what similar experiences, have had nar- 
row escapes from getting into serious 
trouble, are in much the same boat; and 
yet are not really dishonest. 

This does not mean that the insurance 
fraternity feels there is justification for 
embezzlement or defalcation or betrayal 
of trusts, but in the life of an unusually 
successful insurance broker, there is some 
doubt as to just where betrayal of trust 
begins and where it leaves off. Agents or 
brokers, who are careless, whose business 
ability is questionable, who. are over- 
indulgent in watching interests of clients, 
who dip into their own pocket to prevent 
a policy from lapsing or to take care of 
some other insurance emergency, fre- 
quently find themselves in a tough spot 
because of use they have temporarily 
made of funds belonging to clients, or 
because of what they do with dividend or 
return premium checks which belong to 
their clients. 

Books could be written about what has 
been disclosed to fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies when they have been 
forced to take over some of the local 
agencies who have gotten far behind on 
their remittances. One of the great evils. 
too, in fire insurance, is the “not taken” 
Policy, the contract which has been in 
torce for some time and then is sent back 
fo the company. Sometimes there is a 














this. There are 
however, where for 
such “free insurance” money was paid by 
the insured and was not remitted to the 
company by the agent or broker. 

In order to view the John J. Kemp sit- 
uction it is necessary to look into his 
background and view how his office oper- 
ated as well as to explain this agent’s 
personality and methods. Here is a man, 
not particularly systematic or business- 
like himself, who had as his clients that 
type of successful American who has less 
business ability and system than any other 
kind of American—the people of the 
theatre. With such clients the work of 
the agent is not finished when the policy 
is written. 

When he was nine years old Kemp was 
taken out of school to earn a few dollars 
as an office boy in an insurance office at 
Dobbs Ferry. His father had died, there 
was a widow and younger children, so 
John became the head of the family at 
nine. Looking for an opportunity to in- 
crease his earnings he got a job in an 
insurance agency on lower Broadway and 
later w ent with the Travelers downtown 
branch in the collection department. The 
next step found him a full-time agent for 
the Travelers. 

Kemp knew some one at the old Winter 
Garden and he used to make that one of 
his stopping places. It was a rendezvous 
for theatrical people and Kemp met there 
many of the prcminent personalities of 
the entertainment world in the Winter 
Garden’s heyday. That Kemp cherished 


reason for 
many other instances, 


legitimate 


the friendship of these notables was 
shown in many ways. His humble start 
and hard boyhood he could never quite 


while he moved among these stars 
at the Lamb’s, or Friar’s, or back stage 
at shows. Never aggressive, reticent and 
even retiring in manner, he was a contrast 
to the public’s usual conception of the in- 
surance agent type and he seemed to ap- 
peal to professional stage people, usually 
highly expressive and demonstrative them- 
selves. 

Kemp was often made the subject of 
articles in the theatrical papers. He got 
a lot of publicity in one instance where he 
kept a life insurance policy in force for 
an old trouper who was down on his luck 
and sick. When he died Kemp went to 
the widow and handed her a check for 
the full amount of insurance which the 
family thought had long since lapsed. It 
was common practice for some of his 
clients to leave their policies with him 
and have all transactions with the com- 
pany pass through his office. 

Friends of Kemp say that, while he 
could be regarded as an extravagant man 
in his living, he was not at all the play- 
boy and as far as his friends know he 
never gambled or was even mildly inter- 
ested in stock speculation. In fact, they 
say Kemp was devoted to his family, with 
neither hobbies nor outside interests, di- 
viding his time wholly between his busi- 
ness and his family. He was a member 
of a number of clubs. 

Although the newspapers *say a check 
to Will Rogers’. widow is involved in the 
charges, Kemp had met all premium pay- 
ments on the late comedian’s insurance 


erase 


which was paid in full. Despite the in- 
clination of Kemp’s friends to recall the 
favorable angles of his career, the insur- 
ance business does not condone misap- 
propriation of funds for its very founda- 
tions are public confidence. 
* 
Sought Conference With Huey Long 
on Day He Was Shot 


Claire Reiley Guthrie, who runs a local 
agency at Phillipsburg, N. J., came close 
to being a witness to the tragedy at Baton 
Rouge, La., that culminated in the deaths 
of Senator Huey Long and Dr. Weiss, 
his assassin. I will let her tell the story 
in her own words: 

“I did go to the Louisiana State Capitol 
on the afternoon of the day that Senator 
Long was shot with one of his ‘followers,’ 
who hoped to get me an interview with 
the Senator. As he was such an interest- 
ing personality, | was curious to meet 
him so that I could appreciate the hold 
that he had over his followers. That was 
about 4:30 and the Senator was in con- 
ference. That night at 9:20 he was shot 
so I never had the pleasure of meeting 
him, 

“Dr. Weiss was very well known to my 
numerous relatives in Baton Rouge and 
they felt a personal loss at his untimely 


death. They all feel that there was no 
question of a plot and that he was the 
chosen man to fire the fatal shot. He 


felt it a personal matter that his father- 
in-law was being legislated out of his 
judgeship, and confided his plans to no 
one. He must have realized that his life 
must be sacrificed if he did the deed. 

“Feeling was very tense, of course, dur- 
ing the day and two nighis following the 
shooting, and we left Baton Rouge the 
morning that he passed away.” 

ca ” 


False Design of Citizenship 


The following is taken from the ad- 


dress of Dr. Isaiah Bowman, president- 
elect of John Hopkins University, to the 
graduates of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania : 


“Just now, there is presented to you a 
false design of citizenship which would 
require you to divide all wealth the first 
Monday in November each year, not to 
work if you can possibly sponge on others, 
to get yours, to wriggle out of an obli- 
gation if you possibly can, to blame the 
government if ninety days’ work a year 
on a one-crop wheat farm will not give 
you unconcerned leisure during the re- 
maining days. 

“The shorter catechism once had it that 
‘I am a child of sin and the heir of hell.’ 
The new catechism asserts that I am a 
child of the government and the heir of 
my neighbor’s industry and prudence. This 
is the deadly epidemic sweeping the 
country today, beside which the drought 
and the dust storms are but trifling epi- 
sodes.” 

* * * 


Insurance Men Active in 19th Annual 
American Red Cross Roll Call 


Insurance men in all fields are answer- 
ing the call of the American Red Cross 
in.its nineteenth annual membership roll 
call, running from November 11 to No- 
vember 28. There is a separate insurance 
division again this year in which group 
chairmen have already been selected as 
follows: 

For the casualty 
O'Neill, president, 
Eagle Indemnity. 

For the fire companies: J. Lester Par- 
president, Crum & Forster Group; 


Frank J. 
Indemnity and 


companies : 


Royal 


sons, 


for marine companies: William P. Win- 
ter, president, Atlantic Mutual 

For the life companies: Thos. E. Love- 
jey, president, Manhattan Life, and for 
the insurance brokers: Lyman E. Thayer, 
president, Insurance Brokers Association. 


The American Red Cross movement, it 
is interesting to note, is fifty-four years 
old. 

x * a 
Reckless Driving Cure 

Along the lines of the effective “—And 
Sudden Death” method of impressing the 
pain and misery of automobile accidents 
upon people, a judge in a large city is 
resuming a plan which he used last year 
in disposing of traffic court cases. Not 
only does he fine offenders, the Na- 





FRASER 


PETER M. 


tional Safety Council says, but he sen- 
tences them to a trip to the fracture 
ward of one of the city’s hospitals. There 


offenders get a new picture of what reck- 
less driving means: little tots lying with 
iegs in casts, braced and weighted; per- 
f al! ages helpless while they wait- 
ed ty time to erase the effects of care- 
lessness. In some cases accidents had 
taken the victims from their jobs, de- 
priving them of income which their fam- 
ilies needed sorely. 
x * * 


Joseph W. Russell Receives Great 
Welcome on Return to Office 

Joseph W. Russell, vice-president of 
the Aetna (Fire) and head of that 
group’s New York City plant, returned 
to his office at 89 Maiden Lane on Mon- 
day after a sick leave absence of nearly 
seven months. Any doubt as to how 
his staff really regarded him must have 
been dissipated for all time by the 
warmth and sincerity of the welcome ac- 
corded him individually and collectively. 
That this high esteem is not confined to 
his co-workers was evidenced by the 
stream of callers, in person and by tele- 
phone, throughout the day. 

The line-up outside his office door re- 
sembled somewhat the New Year’s Day 
line-up at the White House. Brokers, 
agents and officials of other companies 
comprised the visitors. All were grati- 
fied to observe that Mr. Russell looked 
particularly well and fit. The reception 
lasted all day. At Wednesday’s meeting 
of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change, at which Mr. Russell as presi- 
dent presided, he came in for another 
genuine welcome. 


sons 9 


Mr. Russell had not been expected 
back until October 14. His return one 
week earlier, though it delighted his 
staff, played havoc with their welcome- 


back plans. They had decided some 
time ago to have his private office ail 
spruced up for his return, but planned 
to delay having this done until just prior 
to the time so that everything would be 
fresh. 
Consequently, last Saturday when Mr 
Russell phoned to say he would be in 
on Monday at ten o'clock he caused 
some excitement. Hurry-up arrange- 
ments had to be made to have every- 
thing in readiness. They were, but, lo 
and behold, nine o'clock had no sooner 
chimed on Monday when in walked Mr 


Russell. The florist hadn’t even deliv- 
ered the flowers! With presence of 
mind Harry Richard, the Aetna’s local 
underwriter, reached Mr. Russell before 
the latter had got as far as his office, 
and, pointing to the time, informed his 
chief he was an hour ahead of time 
Mr. Russell was “ordered” to take a 
walk or go upstairs and not come down 
until ten o’clock. When he did come 
down he found two large bouquets of 
roses, one from the women and one 
from the men of the office. and a large 


basket from the officials at Hartford 
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Globe & Rutgers To 
Pay Off R. F. C. Loan 


TO BORROW MONEY FROM BANKS 


$6,000,000 Which Banks Will Loan To 
Carry Interest of Only 2% Where- 
as Gov't Charged 4% 

The board of directors of Globe & Rut- 
gers Fire has voted to pay off its entire 
secured indebtedness of approximately 
$6,500,000 to the R. F. C. Six million 
collars of this amount will be borrowed 
froin’ Commercial banks on a_ secured 
basis and the balance of approximately 
$500,000 will be paid out of corporate 
funds.* The loan of the R. F. C. was to 
mature approximately $2,000,000 on De- 
cember 5 of this year and the balance 
of $4,500,000 on December 5, 1937, and 
carried interest at the rate of 4% per 
annum. The entire $6,000,000 to be bor- 
rowed from the banks will mature on 
December 5, 1937, and will bear interest 
at the rate of 2% per annum, thus net- 
ting the company a substantial saving in 
interest charges. 

Statement by Hubbard 

Fred A. Hubbard, president of the 
Globe & Rutgers, made the following 
comment: “The ability of the Globe & 
Rutgers to borrow $6,000,000 commer- 
cially at 2% in order to pay off the R. F. 
C. loan is particularly gratifying to me 


as recognition of the strong financial 
position of the company. Since the com- 
pany resumed business at the close of 


last year it has made rapid strides for- 
ward. Claims have been paid promptly. 
The business of the company is being 
built up steadily along conservative lines. 
“The reduction in interest rate will 
mean an increase of net revenue to the 
company of approximately $120,000 per 
annum. In its published statement of 
June 30, 1935, the company showed a sur- 
plus to policyholders in excess of $7,500,- 
000, an increase of over $2,000,000 from 
December 31, 1934, and since June 30, 
1935, further substantial increases in pol- 
icyholders’ surplus have accrued.” 





Institute Conference 
Program Is Completed 


for the twen- 
of the In- 


Details of the program 
ty-seventh annual conference 
surance Institute of America, Inc., to be 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New 
York on Tuesday, October 22, have been 
issued. The board of governors will 
meet at noon and a luncheon to all at- 
tending the meeting will be served at 
one o'clock. The conference will start 
immediately after lunch and will be fea- 
tured by reports of President William 
J. Graham, Secretary Edward R. Hardy, 
H. Ernest Feer, chairman of the com- 
mittee on education, and of representa- 
tives of local societies and study groups 
in various parts of the country. The 
conference will conclude with the adop- 
tion of resolutions and election of offi- 
cers for 1936. An amendment to the by- 
laws providing that the annual dues for 
a fellow residing on the North American 
continent be $10 and for a fellow resid- 
ing elsewhere be $5 will be voted upon. 


SEEKS TO ENTER INSURANCE 

A letter from the Texas State Fire In- 
surance Board has advised the Beaumont 
charter commission that it will not issue 
a permit for the city to enter into the 
fire insurance business. At the same time, 
the State Attorney General has refused 
jor the second time to render an opinion 
on the constitutionality of the proposal. 
The last request was routed through the 
county attorney’s office by the city at- 
torney. Apparently, these developments 
will allow the charter commission to de- 


cide whether the insurance provision will 
remain in the draft of a new charter. 


Insurance Arbitration 
Council Is Organized 


GEO. S. VAN SCHAICK CHAIRMAN 


Committees for Fire, Marine, Casualty 
and Life Insurance Will Handle 
Problems Which Arise 


The American Arbitration Association 
announced Monday the organization of 
an Insurance Arbitration Council, with 
George S. Van Schaick, former Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of the State of 
New York, as chairman. The organiza- 
tion of the council follows the conference 
held in June in New York at which 
more than 200 officials of insurance com- 
panies were present and is the outcome 
of the survey made by the New York 
State Department of Insurance earlier 
in the year. 

The chief function of the council will 
be research and education and the coun- 
cil’s work will be divided among four 
independent committees, working sepa- 
rately in their respective fields of in- 
surance. Each committee will be com- 
posed of representatives of the insur- 
ance companies, nominated by their or- 
ganizations, one representative from the 
New York State Department of Insur- 
ance and one representative named by 
the American Arbitration Association. 

The personnel of the casualty insur- 
ance committee includes: Charles Deck- 
elman, Travelers; William A. Earl, Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity, and Fred- 
erick Richardson, General Accident, rep- 
resenting the insurance interests ; Miss 
Emma Maycrink representing the De- 
partment of Insurance and Kenneth M. 
Spence representing the Special Com- 
mittee of Lawyers of the American Ar- 
bitration Association. 

The personnel of the fire 
committee includes: R. P. 


insurance 
Barbour, 


Northern Assurance, and Paul B. Som- 
mers, American Insurance Co., repre- 
senting the insurance interests, and 


Howard Spencer representing the De- 
partment of Insurance. 
[The committees for life and marine 


insurance are in process of organization, 
Rollin M. Clark of the Department of 
Insurance having been designated as the 
representative of the Department and 
Edward S. Greenbaum of the Special 
Committee of Lawyers of the American 
Arbitration Association to serve on the 
life insurance committee. 





46 LEAVE COAST EXCHANGE 

Forty-six members of the Insurance 
3rokers’ Exchange of San Francisco 
have resigned. These members comprise 
the new organization recently recognized 
over the protest of the exchange by the 
3oard of Fire Underwriters of the Pa- 
cific Coast. Those remaining in the ex- 
change are studying steps to combat the 
activities of the new Society of Insur- 
ance Brokers and to increase the mem- 
bership. 





Reinsurance 
Monagers and 
Intermediaries 


Rhode Island Insurance 


Laws May Be Amended 


The Rhode Island General Assembly 
will receive recommendations next year 
for giving the state greater control ove1 
admitted insurance companies, according 
to Joseph Cummings, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Banking and Insurance. One plan 
is to increase the number of grounds for 
revocation of licenses. To the present 
provisions Mr. Cummings would add: 
“or is in an unsound financial condition, 
or that its business policies are unsound 
or improper, or that its condition or 
management is such as to render its 
further transaction of business hazard- 
ous to the public or its policyholders or 
that the amount of its funds, net cash or 
contingent assets, is deficient or that its 
capital is impaired in the opinion of the 
chief of the Division of Banking and 
Insurance.” 

To prevent misrepresentation of poli- 
cies, he will recommend a law prohibit- 
ing, among other things, “incomplete 
comparisons regarding the terms or con- 
ditions or benefits contained in any 
policy.” 





GENERAL’S PROPOSAL DENIED 

Proposal of the General of America, 
Seattle, Washington, for a permit to de- 
viate from the ordinary rates and rules 
applicable to other insurance companies 
in the State of Kentucky has been denied 
by Insurance Commissioner McKay Reed. 
The proposed deviation would have per- 
mitted the company to write a term 
policy on an annual basis. Mr. Reed held 
that the proposed deviation was contrary 
to the rates and rules providing for such 
policies. 





CALIFORNIA AGENT HERE 

H. Edward Sayre of Newhouse & 
Sayre, Inc., of New York, all-risks un- 
derwriters, was host last week-end at his 
home in Llewellyn Park, N. J.. to Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Johannsing of Los An- 
geles. Mr. Johannsing is connected with 
a large insurance agency in that Cali- 
fornia city. 











J. A. Ketsey, General Agent 


PREMIUM RESERVE 

OTHER LIABILITIES , 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
TOTAL ASSETS 


at $623,574.46 in the above 


U. S.—Statement December 31st, 1934 


Bonds & Stocks valued on New York Insurance Department Basis. 
are 


The Tokio Marine & Fire 


| Insurance Company, Ltd. 
United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


Grtorce Z. Day, Asst. General Agent 


$ 1,663,391.29 
655,916.16 
10.450.430.63 
$12,769,738.08 


Securities carried 
in various States as required by law. 
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ZACHER HEADS CHARTER OAK 


Other Officers Identical With Those of 
Travelers Fire; Company to Start 
Writing About January 1 
Two meetings to complete the organi- 
zation of the Charter Oak Fire of Hart- 
held Monday. The subscrib- 
ers to the capital stock elected the fol- 
Charles C. Beach, John 

Way, Arthur L. Shipman, Francis T, 
Maxwell, L. Edmund Zacher, William 
Brosmith, Charles L. Spencer, Jr, L 
Marsden Hubbard, Daniel G. Wing, Ey- 
erett C. Willson, James L. Howard, Wil- 
liam C, Skinner, H. H. Ensworth, George 
B. Foster and Charles L. Taylor. 

The directors elected L. Edmund 
Zacher as president, William Brosmith 
vice-president and general counsel, Es- 
mond Ewing vice-president and secretary 
and Robert D. Safford vice-president 
and assistant secretary. The directors 
and officers are identical with those of 
the Travelers Fire. 

The Charter Oak Fire will be operated 
from the head office of the Travelers 
and will start its business with half a 
million of capital and $700,000 of surplus, 
all of which have been paid in. Appli- 
cations for licenses to operate will be 
made in a number of states, and the ac- 
tual writing of fire insurance will prob- 
ably begin with the turn of the new year. 


ford were 
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Increase in Premiums 


Reported in Philadelphia 


Expectations of a number of fire ex 
ecutives that the fall and winter months 
find a decided increase in the 
premium volume, with a noticeable gain 
being reflected in mercantile open stocks, 
appears to be borne out in the Septem- 
ber business. 

While the business has not all been 
tabulated as yet, a number of underwrit- 
ers jubilantly announce that their Sep- 
tember business was excellent. It is 4 
fact that all the companies will show a 
decided increase in business for Sep- 
tember. A considerable portion of the 
business will mark the first real gain 
in mercantile open stocks since the de- 
pression. 


would 





McCAIN HEADS COMMITTEE 

W. Ross McCain, president of the 
Aetna (Fire), has accepted appointment 
as chairman of the special gifts commit- 
tee of the Hartford Community Chest 
campaign organization. He succeeds 
William R. C. Corson, president of the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Co. Mr. McCain will select 4 
committee of about seventy-five leading 
men and women of Hartford who will be 
a major group in the volunteer army that 
will raise the 1936 budget for the Chest 
agencies. The committee will solicit the 
so-called larger givers of the community. 
He is a member of the Chest’s executive 
committee. 
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W. Broschadt, manager of the Swiss 
National of Basle, some weeks ago wrote 
Ln article on the hazards of marine war 
lisk insurance and suggested that as a 
frst step toward a solution of this prob- 
em that such policies should exclude 
coverage against damage caused by 
erial attack. His article was published 
a The Eastern Underwriter on August 

Late last month Mr. Broschadt again 
& forward his suggestion, after study- 
ng reactions in the press of many coun- 
ries to his first proposal. He still be- 
ieves that some sort of action should be 
aken now, without waiting for pro- 
racted and often unsuccessful irterna- 
jonal conferences, to reduce the war 
isk hazards for underwriters. Mr. 
jroschadt’s latest contribution to thought 
m this serious problem follows: 

My article on “War Risks in 
Insurance” published in “The 
Underwriter” has evoked many 
specially in the English press. Certain 
echnical journals, among others The 
Eastern Underwriter, “Weekly Under- 
writer” and the “Scandinavian Shipping 
jazette” have reprinted the article with 
nore or less approval, in others it has 
been subjected to friendly criticism. Sev- 
‘ral private correspondents in various 
countries have also favored me with their 
views, assenting or otherwise. I should 
herefore like to be allowed to continue 
he discussion. 

I quite recognize that my proposal only 
iims at a partial solution of the extreme- 
ly dificult problem and that it would be 
lecidedly better if, as Mr. Hochgraeber 
suggests in “Neumann’s Zeitschift ftir 
Jersicherungswesen,” war risks could be 
ntirely excluded from marine insurance 
cover. I also agree with those who point 
ut that my proposal to eliminate the 
isk of air attack leaves out of account 
he possibly no less hazardous risk of 
ronfiscation. 
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International Agreement Necessary 


I completely share too the opinion of 
ny critics who, for instance, in “The 
Review,” the “Post Magazine” and “The 
limes,” maintain that my proposal to 
eliminate the risk of air attack has no 
prospect of being acted on, unless the 
exclusion of the risk is made the sub- 
ect of an international agreement on 
he part of all the marine insurance mar- 
xets of the world, a preliminary condi- 
e fulfilment of which is not par- 
ticularly probable. The support of non- 
larine underwriters would also have to 
be secured in advance. 

Furthermore, | appreciate the force 
f the objection of the “Journal of Com- 
nerce”’that the exclusion of the peril of 
iir attack will be all the more strongly 
pposed by the assured as it is the 
danger they most fear, whilst their ob- 
ject is to secure coniprehensive cover 
against all the risks of war. On the 
ther hand, the comparison made by the 
‘Journal of Commerce” with the insur- 
ance of shipments of gold, which my 
titic thinks are not less hazardous, does 
ot seem to me to apply, as the circum- 
stances of the two cases are quite dif- 
herent. 

Finally, I agree with the opinion ex- 
ressed by Mr. King-Page in the “Ship- 
ing World” insofar as my proposal does 
in effect complicate the insurance of war 
profits by obliging the assured to obtain 
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Special cover against acrial attack in ad- 
dition to that against the ordinary war 
isk. It should perhaps also be possible 
© accept Mr. King-Page’s view that in 
Kealing with the exclusion of the risk 
of aerial attack from the war risk policy 
hull insurance might be left out of ac- 







Bcechadt Again Asks Elimination of 
Air Bomb Losses From War Risks 


After Studying Reactions to Original Proposal Manager of 
Swiss National Feels Some Action, Even Though 
Imperfect, Should Be Taken Now 


count, since the problem with which we 
are chiefly concerned is that of accumu- 
lations of merchandise. 


Objections Are Reasonable but Problem 
Cries for Solution 


If, now, in spite of all these objec- 
tions, which were indeed to be foreseen, 
I advance my proposal and venture to 
maintain it, my action is due to the fol- 
lowing considerations: 

The discussion which has now extend- 
ed over more than three years has shown 
clearly that underwriters recognize the 
extraordinary hazards of insurance 
against war risks and are determined to 
bring about a solution of the problem. 
All proposals hitherto made have, how- 
ever, proved either ineffectual or imprac- 
ticabie. The original suggestion, for in- 
stance, that the notice of cancellation 
should be reduced to two or three days 
loses all its force from the fact that 
bombardment from the air may on the 
outbreak of war have caused millions of 
pounds worth of damage even before 
underwriters could as much as have 
given notice canceling the risk. 

The idea of excluding war risks alto- 
gether from marine policies, which was 
ventilated as long ago as 1865 and which 
has for some years been championed by 
Mr. A. B. Stewart, chairman of Lloyd’s 
Underwriters Association, has in spite 
of its simplicity and generally pe 
edged justification not yet become an 
international reality. Why this is so is 
sufficiently evident from last year’s Lon- 
don resolution which says “that at the 
present time it is not practicable en- 
tirely to eliminate war risk cover from 
the marine policy.” 

An even smaller chance of acceptance 
has, in my opinion, the further British 
proposal to limit the cover of war risks 
to waterborne goods. How indeed could 
a continental country, e. ¢., Switzerland, 
whose whole export and import trade 
necessarily implies transit to and from 
the seaboard adhere to such a water- 
borne clause? How could a Swiss im- 
porter of, sav. coffee, from Santos via 
Antwerp to Berne, or cotton from Gal- 
veston via Bremen to Zurich be made 
to understand that he was covered 
against confiscation of his cargo whilst 
at sea, but that no liability attached to 
underwriters should the goods be con- 
fiscated between Antwerp and Berne or 
Bremen and Zurich respectively? Such 
an arbitrary disruption of the cover 
would be a much more artificial and un- 
just measure than the separation of the 
tisk of air attacks which I proposed, 
this risk being, as I have shown, neither 
an organic part ner suscentible to the 
technical methods of marine insurance, 
from which it accordingly ought to be 
completely excluded. 

With regard to the risk of confisca- 
tion of merchandise in a hostile foreign 
country to which reference is made at 
the commencement of this article. the 
assumption of this risk hv marine under- 
writers cannot be eliminated or reeu- 
lated by international resolutions, as con- 
ditions vary too much from country to 
country 

Inaction May Prove Ruinous 


If then, as we see. all previous pro- 
posals have proved impracticable, must 
one not involuntarily ask what can be 
done? Are underwriters simply to do 
nothing and let thines slide, although 
they have recognized that they are there- 
by under certain circumstances plaving 
a dangerous came which may even lead 
to their ruin? Are marine insurance 
companies morallv entitled. to stake on 
an extraneous risk capital and reserves 


PHILA. NOT TO ACT ON RULE 


“All-In-All-Out” Proposition Will Not 
Be Considered Until Other Prob- 
lems Are Solved 

Despite strong reports that Philadel- 
phia agents are thinking seriously of 
adopting the “all-in-all-out” rule, the 
Philadelphia Insurance Agents Associa- 
tion declares that it is not considering 
taking this action at this time. 

_ While some of the agents are propos- 
ing the “all-in-all-out” plan as a means 
of bringing the agents together so that 
they can solve their many problems, the 
association points out that one important 
factor that would deter it from taking 
such action this year is the fact that the 


membership of the association is not 
large enough. 
Before even considering the “all-in- 


all-out,” the association points out that 
it will have to increase its membership 
considerably so that it will be certain, 
if it does adopt the rule, that it will be 
operated successfully. Moreover, the 
association feels that there are far more 
important problems confronting the 
agents at this time than the “all-in-all- 
out” question. It believes, too, that these 
matters should first be settled before the 
“all-in-all-out” plan is even considered. 
At the annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania association the Philadelphia 
delegation raised the question of the 
rating situation in Philadelphia, point- 
ing out that the agents had absolutely 
no voice in the rate making decisions of 
the Middle Department Rating Bureau. 
It is believed that this is one of the 
subjects the association has on its pres- 
ent “must” list of things to be settled. 





New Jersey Specials Hear 


Expert on Foundations 
Members of the New Jersey Speciai 
Agents’ Association learned how foun- 
dations for various constructions were 
laid at their first dinner meeting of the 
season held in the Hotel Douglas, New- 
ark, on Monday evening, the speaker be- 
ing Philip J. Healey, a foundation ex- 
pert. Following his talk he showed a 
number of interesting moving pictures 
as to how foundations were laid, boring 
and other interesting facts. 

Prior to Mr. Healey’s talk J. Elmer 
Pearce, superintendent of the Schedule 
Rating Office of New Jersey, requested 
the members to make inspections, paying 
particular attention to common home 
hazards as well as other hazards that may 
exist in buildings, factories and other 
places. He also requested that the speak- 
ers’ club of the association be continued 
for another year due to the fact that 
the Bureau was being called upon con- 
stantly for men who were capable of 
talking upon fire prevention and hazards. 





FIRE ADJUSTERS MEET 

The American Association of Adjust- 
ers for Fire Insurance Companies at Los 
Angeles resumed its meeting on Thurs- 
day of last week with a gathering at the 
Hotel Mayflower, called by President 
Lee R. Ogren of the Loyalty group at 
Los Angeles. 





which, incidentally, have for the most 
part been accumulated in other branches 
and accordingly are intended to serve 
other purposes, rather than merely to 
make good losses by war perils? Shall 
we continue to promise our assured se- 
curity against an eventuality which from 
the force of circumstances may exceed 
our resources ? 

Would it not be much better to 
choose the lesser of two evils and to de- 
cide rather to do something, however 
imperfect, than nothing at all, i. e., in 
our case to agree to a partial improve- 
ment of the situation rather than to re- 
sign ourselves to the continuance of a 
generally recognized calamity. The elim- 
ination of the risk of bombing from 
the air is admittedly onlv a makeshift 
and partial resource, but I am convinced 
that for the moment it is the most that 

(Continued on Page 44) 


Manager At Denver For 
Fire Adjustment Bureau 


R. M. HILL SUCCEEDS WEBSTER 


Latter Will Continue With the Bureau 
As General Adjuster; Hill Trans- 
ferred from Butte Office 


The Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc., announces the appointment of 
Randolph M. Hill as general manager of 
the Rocky Mountain Department with 
headquarters at Denver, Colo., succeed- 
ing George Webster. 

Mr. Webster, in his capacity as gen- 
eral manager, has continued to handle 
a large number of loss adjustments and 
requested relief from the responsibility 
of the management of that department. 
He is a veteran in the business, having 
spent about thirty years in the Rocky 
Mountain Department, and will continue 
with the Bureau as general adjuster, de- 
voting his entire time to the handling of 
losses throughout the territory. 

Mr. Hill was born in DeWitt, Mich., 
in May, 1889. He attended Michigan 
State College, later entering the automo- 
bile business. In September, 1917, he 
went overseas with the American Ex- 
peditionary Force and saw active service 
in France, returning in July, 1919. For 
a period he was engaged in oil explora- 
tion and in 1921 he joined the old Pacific 
Coast Adjus:ment Bureau at Butte, 
Mont. as staff adjuster, of which office 
he was later appointed branch manager. 
Mr. Hill is well regarded by the insur- 
ance fraternity and is known as a capa- 
ble, resourceful adjuster. He is assum- 
ing his new duties this week. 





H.O.L.C. LOANS REPORTED 


Two New England States Among Six 
Highest in Foreclosure Action; N. Y. 
and N. J. Also Among Leaders 

Two New England States were re- 
ported by the Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration on Monday among the six 
highest in the country in foreclosure ac- 
tions resulting from delinquent payment 
of home owners. 

Massachusetts, with 137 foreclosure 
actions up to September 30, was third 
highest in the country. Connecticut, with 
14, was sixth. Michigan leads with 238, 
New York has 186, New Jersey 131 and 
Texas 109. 

Of the Massachusetts 
seventy-seven resulted from 
property, forty-six were given as “ob- 
stinate refusal to pay when able,” ten 
resulted from death and four from legal 
complications. In Connecticut twenty- 
eight were on abandoned property, sixty- 
seven for refusal to pay, five ‘resulted 
from deaths and four from legal com- 
plications. 

New Hampshire and Rhode Island 
each had twenty-one foreclosure actions, 
Maine five and Vermont two. 

The total number and dollar value of 
loans in the six New England States on 
Sept. 19 were: 

Connecticut, 10,080 loans, $43,476,451; 
Maine, 2,887 loans, $6,689,179; Massachu- 
setts, 21,520 loans, $96,162,487; New 
Hampshire, 1,845 loans, $4,465,917; Rhode 
Island, 5,917 loans, $24,019,398, and 
mont, 1,518 loans, $4,067,419. 
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CHURCH PROPERTIES SPECIAL 
Charles C. Chadbourn, executive sec- 
retary of the Episcopal Diocese of Al- 
bany for the last six years, has resigned 
to become special agent of the Church 
Properties Fire on November 1. He will 
divide time between Albany and Ral- 
eigh, N. C., headquarters respectively for 
New York and New England and South- 
ern territories. 





LOUISVILLE FIRE LOSSES 


Fire losses in Louisville, Ky., during 
the year ending August 31 amounted to 
$175,000, or about 50 cents per capita, 


compared with a total of $248,006 for th 
previous year, Fire Chief McHugh re- 
ported recently. 
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Sturm Urges Personal 
Regard for Fire Risks 


MATTER FOR PUBLIC CONCERN 
America Fore Chairman Says Science 
Can Aid in Fire Loss Reduction 
But Public Must Cooperate 





Responsibility of the individual in re- 
ducing the national fire toll, which has 


totaled more than seven billion dollars 
in the last fifteen years, was stressed 
by Ernest Sturm, chairman of the 


boards of the America Fore group, in a 
statement Sunday hailing Fire Preven- 
tion Week, October 6-12. 

“While prevention by regulation and 

education is a public concern,” said Mr. 
Sturm, “the final responsibility most fre- 
quently rests with the individual. The 
great majority of fires are caused by in- 
difference or neglect. Unfortunately 
they often threaten the lives as well as 
property of other persons who are en- 
tirely innocent of neglect or careless- 
ness. ’ 
“As property losses caused by fire are 
an economic waste from which no one 
escapes every citizen should take a vital 
interest in all fire prevention activities 
looking to the end of safety to property 
and life. 

“Although fire protection engineering 
has made possible notable advances in 
the prevention of fires, through study 
of their sources, and the development 
of safeguards and fire-resisting con- 
struction, nevertheless disregard of com- 
mon hazards continues to cause many 
fires.” 

The need for individuals to recognize 
their responsibility was further empha- 
sized by a statement of the companies, 
calling attention to last year’s 6.3% in- 
crease over 1933 in fire losses in cities 
of 20,000 population or more. Of the 
nationwide total of $262,000,000 reported 
by the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, $82.700,000 represented losses in 
these communities. 

Well-Known Hazards Cause Many Fire 
Deaths 

Deliberate indulgence in _ practises 
known to be dangerous, caused more 
than 15% of all deaths by fire during 


the first half of this year, according to 
an analysis made by the Continental, to 
emphasize the importance and _possibil- 
ities of Fire Prevention Week. Acts of 
hazard covered in the survey did not in- 
clude those of mere carelessness or 
oversight, but only voluntary acts of the 
kind which, year after year, help to swell 
the death toll. 

In support of its estimates, the com- 
pany cited National Fire Protection As- 
sociation reports of 109 deaths from such 
deliberate acts, out of a total of 709 
fatalities from various “typical” causes, 
during the first six months of 1935. The 
total deaths in the United States in that 
period, for which no complete record 
exists, are believed to have been between 
three and five thousand. On that basis, 
the Continental Insurance Co. calculates 
that between 450 and 750 persons lost 
their lives through voluntary commission 
of dangerous acts. These practices in- 
cluded: cleaning clothing with flamma- 
ble liquids, starting fires with gasoline 
or kerosene, heating flammable liquids 
on stoves, and smoking in bed. 





NATION SEES “BAD MASTER” 


Fire Prevention Film of Automobile and 
Standard Fire Shown in Many of 
the Largest Cities 

“The Bad Master,” fire prevention 
film recently produced by the Automo- 
bile of Hartford and the Standard Firc, 
fire affiliates of the Aetna Life, is being 
shown throughout the country during 
Fire Prevention Week. 

Practically every available print of the 
new film, which is devoted to the pre- 
vention of fire in the home, was booked 
in advance. Among the principal cities 
where the film is being shown in thea- 
ters and schools are Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Wichita, Den- 
ver, Worcester. Des Moines, Newark, 
Buffalo, Atlantic City, Jackson, Daytona 
Beach, St. Paul and Hartford. 

Fire department officials, school au- 
thorities and chambers of commerce are 
particularly interested in the new film 
and in many cities are handling all ar- 
rangements for the showings. In Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., the Chamber of Com- 
merce arranged to have “The Bad Mas- 


Governors Urge Every Citizen 
To Join In War Against Fires 


That there can be no neutrality in 
war with fire is the opinion of the ma- 
jority of state governors, as expressed 
in their Fire Prevention Week procla- 
mations issued for this week, October 


6-12, according to the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 
Following the President’s Fire Pre- 


vention Weck proclamation, nearly all 
state governors send out messages call- 
ing the attention of their people to the 
hazards of fire which annually destroys 
thousands of lives and millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of property. This year sev- 
eral such proclamations warn against 
the human suffering and the loss of 
homes and jobs as a result of fire enter- 
ing dwellings and business plants with 
its destruction. 

Develop Year-Long Fight on Fire 

“This menace which affects the wel- 
fare of all citizens,” says one governor, 
“can be reduced greatly by intelligent 
attention to fire prevention. Awareness 
of the fire hazard and thoughtful action 
on the part of each individual toward 





ter” shown. In Utica, N. Y., the film 
was used in the schools by the Fire Pre- 
vention Committee of Utica. 

In Minnesota two prints of the films 
have been loaned to the State Fire Mar- 
shal for use throughout the state. 

The showings in Newark theaters and 
schools are sponsored by the Safety 
School League of the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

In Worcester, Mass., the chief of po- 
lice, the chief of the fire departmcnt, 
the mayor’s representative, the manager 
of the safety council and business men 
voted to use “The Bad Master” as the 
leading feature of Worcester’s Fire Pre- 
vention Week program. 

Hartford showings are under the di- 
rection of Chief Moran of the fire de- 
partment. 
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its elimination should become Year-lon 
habits.” ; . 

Another says: “City officials and fire 
chiefs should give special attention to 
this matter in their respective communi. 
ties. The children in the schools should 
have the lesson of fire hazards and fire 
prevention forcefully taught to them 
The observance of this Week should in. 
clude thorough inspection of all impor- 
tant property, especially of buildings jp 
which a large number of people haye 
their occupation, and particularly of oy 
schools, theaters, hospitals and the like. 
All schools should have fire drills,” 

Fire Prevention Week is a time for 
the cooperation of all forces, from the 
household group to national organiza. 
tions such as the Federal Housing Ad. 
ministration, whose community better 
housing program, ranging from _ good 
housekeeping to the modernization of 
homes and business properties, is proy- 
ing an effective means of eliminating fire 
hazards. 

Fire Prevention Week is a time for 
action, and if the work begun now js 
continued throughout the year, it cannot 
help but produce greater safety for life 
and property. 











PA. FIRE LOSSES DECLINE 


Loss Ratio Dropped from 46% in 1930 
to 33%% in 1934; Was 38% 
Thirty Years Ago 
Fires of incendiary origin greatly de- 
creased in Pennsylvania during the past 
year, State Insurance Commissioner 
Owen B. Hunt has announced in a state- 
ment issued in connection with Fire Pre- 
vention Week. Although the exact losses 
from fires caused by arson cannot be 
determined, since many fires of unde- 
termined origin are probably due to this 
cause, nevertheless the decline in incen- 
diarism in all likelihood had a great deal 
to do with the drop in fire losses in the 
past year as compared with 1930, when 
iosses reached a peak, the Commissioner 

declared. 

Fire paid by insurance com- 
panies in Pennsylvania reached a high 
level of $32,828,685 in 1930. This made a 
ratio of 46.3% of total premiums of 
$70,903,983 as paid in that year. In 194 
total premiums fell to $57,912,009, but the 
ratio of losses declined much more rap- 
idly, the figure of $19,428,735 being 
33.55% of the premiums. 

The 33.55% ratio of losses in 193} 


losses 





shows a net decrease over 1905, when it 
was 38.21%. Increase in the total in 
dollars of fire losses does not indicate 
that fire protection has not greatly im- 
proved. It is an evidence rather of the 
vast growth in value of property, and of 
the greatly broadened extent of insur- 
ance coverage. Proportion of fire losses 
to value of property has been greatly re- 
duced in the three decades. 





BRITISH BLUE BOOK OUT 


Standard Reference Work Now In Its 
Sixty-second Edition a Compendi- 
um of Valuable Information 
The Insurance Blue Book and Guide 
for 1935, just published in London, is 
the sixty-second annual edition of this 
standard British work of reference. The 
book contains numerous features of 
value. Besides a directory of insurance 
offices operating in the United Kingdom, 
with particulars of their special activi- 
ties, branch organizations and principal 
officials, it includes the financial ac- 
counts of the offices for the last three 
years, summarizes the valuation returns 
of life offices with specimens of bonuses, 


representative premium rates of the dif-? 


ferent institutions and much more sta- 
tistical data relating to insurance, to- 
gether with a legal section recalling im- 
portant cases and decisions. 
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Public Liability insurance 
is needed by every 
property owner. 
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New Motion Picture Film on- Arson 


(Continued from Page 1) 


was brought by airplane from the Co- 
lumbia Studios in Hollywood to New 
York. With the story written by Bruce 
Manning and Lionel Heuser, interest in 
the film is intensified by the inclusion 
of a number of magnificent shots of real 
fires, including the New York Dock 
warehouse fire on the East River water- 
front in April this year. 
Plot Centers Around Pyromaniac 

“Grand Exit’ places before the gen- 
eral public only one type of firebug, the 
pyromaniac who sets fires for revenge 
and not with any thought of personal 
financial gain. In this picture a single 
insurance company is made the victim 
but the settlements go to assureds who 
are entirely innocent of wrongdoing. As 
a matter of fact, the large majority of 
firebugs and arsonists are not insane le- 
vally but are shrewd and unscrupulous 
individuals who employ this form of 
crime either as a regular means of live- 
lihood or to extricate themselves from 
some particular financial difficulty. 

The new film reveals steps taken by 
insurance companies to learn the causes 
of fires which have already occurred 
and to anticipate expected actions of 
firebugs; also pays tribute to the work 
of district attorneys’ offices. Insufficient 
credit, however, is accorded to the pains- 
taking and unselfish contributions of fire 
marshals’ staffs, such as that headed by 
Fire Marshal Brophy in New York. Suc- 
cessful arson investigations depend upon 
harmonious cooperation between inves- 
tigators employed by the Federal, state 
and local governments and those acting 
for individual insurance companies or or- 
ganizations such as the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 

Serious minded insurance company di- 
rectors may not be altogether pleased 
when they see themselves screened in 
Hollywood style. They are made to fur- 
nish some of the comic relief, as also 
are certain members of the police and 
fire departments, customary victims of 
jokes in plays and pictures. Edmund 
Lowe is Edmund Lowe, with the per- 
sonality of Sergeant Quirt of that well- 
known series of pictures headed by 
“What Price Glory.” While his self- 
confidence and general personality, as 
portrayed on the screen, might not se- 
cure for him a position as one of A. 
Bruce Bielaski’s agents, still he demon- 
strates with considerable skill some of 
the duties placed upon arson investiga- 
tors. The devises used to start incen- 
diary fires in “Grand Exit” have been 
employed by firebugs and were selected 
by the producers after collaboration with 
experts on arson investigation on the 
Pacific Coast. 


More Thrilling Plot Could Have Been 
Taken From Records 


While the plot of this new film is in- 
teresting and suspense is maintained 
throughout, one believes that any num- 
ber of still more thrilling and involved 
plots could be obtained from the actual 
reports of arson investigators filed away 
in the arson bureau of the National 
Board or in the law offices of such a firm 
as Powers, Kaplan & Berger of New 
York. Mr. Bielaski, head of the Na- 
tional Board’s arson bureau, has related 
inside stories of the breaking up of arson 
rings that dwarf the imagination of fic- 
tion and scenario writers. 

From the point of view of the public— 
and for the public primarily the picture 
was prepared—“Grand Exit” will provide 
entertainment, even though it does not 
succeed in ranking among the outstand- 
ing films of 1935. From the more crit- 
ical view of those engaged in fire in- 
surance the picture obviously contains 
hoth major and minor inconsistencies. 
Nevertheless, it is an interesting experi- 
ment and represents a definite attempt 
to inform the public of what goes on be- 
hind the scenes in arson cases. If it 
succeeds in making the public a bit more 
arson conscious and tends to reduce 
rather than stimulate attempts at incen- 


diarism, fire insurance men will quickly 
overlook other faults. 

As the first scenes are projected on 
the screen the directors of the Inter- 
Oceanic are meeting in an attempt to 
discover some solution to a_ series of 
mysterious fires that have destroyed sev- 
eral of their largest mercantile and man- 
ufacturing risks. Arson is suspected, but 
there seems to be no moral hazard on 
the part of the assureds. The acting 
head of the loss investigation depart- 
ment having failed to contribute any- 
thing definite as to the reason for these 
fires, the directors decide to recall their 
chief investigator, who had been fired 
for irresponsibility. 

What the Real Investigator Does Not Get 

This individual, played by Edmund 
Lowe, is located in a nearby cocktail 
room, surrounded by pretty young wom- 
en, and returns to the insurance com- 
pany board room where he determines 
that the directors shall eat “humble pie.” 
As his terms for reemployment he de- 
mands—and gets—double his former sal- 
ary, a large private office containing a 
refrigerator always well stocked, and a 
Rolls Royce for his use while on the 
job and other times, an arson investi- 
gator being technically and often actual- 
ly at work every hour of the day and 
night. 

Restored to his former post Lowe in- 
spects the losses which have occurred 
and discovers that the unidentified fire- 
bug has arranged a setting in each in- 
stance so that a fire will start when a 
particular telephone rings. Meantime he 
makes the acquaintance, at the fires, of 
a girl, played by Miss Sothern, whom 
the audience knows is associated with 
the firebug. She warns the latter that 
Lowe has discovered his secret. The 
firebug then turns to use of magnifying 
glass, with the sun’s rays concentrated 
on cloth treated with chemicals. Despite 
the employment of “blind beggars,” ap- 
ple women, disguised watchmen and 
other decoys by Lowe, the fires continue. 
He does not yet suspect his young wom- 
an friend to whom he has told his line 
of work. 

Ultimately, the undercover system that 
Lowe uses brings him information point- 
ing to Miss Sothern as the firebug or an 
accessory. Loathe to believe this Lowe 
decides to search her hotel room, and 
the methods he employs to gain entrance 
to her living quarters while she is at 
the theatre with his assistant make one 
of the best shots in “Grand Exit.” 

Lowe Learns Motive For Setting Fires 

Lowe learns that the young woman is 
the daughter of a former life and fire 
insurance policyholder in the _ Inter- 
Oceanic. (The picture skips the details 
of having separate life and fire compan- 
ies, as required by law in this country, 
and uses a single multiple-line company 
instead of a group.) Her father, years 
ago in financial difficulties, was refused 
a loan by the directors of the insurance 
company and then apparently committed 
suicide. But the body was never found 
and the company refused to pay the life 
insurance. Not knowing whether the 
girl is working with her mother or fath- 
er, whose existence is suspected, Lowe 
exposes her, has her arrested and placed 
in the psychopathic ward of the city hos- 
pital.. He then learns her mother has 
been dead for some months so centers 
his attention on the probability of her 
father being alive. He next intercepts 
a message that the father will try to re- 
lease his daughter from the hospital and, 
assuming the demented parent will use 
the only weapon at his command, namely 
arson, Lowe carries on as a crazed per- 
son and has himself consigned as a pa- 
tient in the same hospital. There the 
search for the father goes on. It ends 
up by the latter setting fire to the hos- 
pital, being chased to the roof by Lowe 
and there falling to his death in the 
courtyard below. The love scene at the 
final fade-out follows Lowe’s explana- 
tions of his work. 


Companies Lose Suit For 
$105,044 Against Railroad 


The Aetna (Fire) and fourteen other 
companies lost an appeal this week in 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fourth Circuit from a de- 
cision of the district court at Richmond 
holding that they were not entitled to 
recover $105,044 from the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad in a case growing out of 
a fire which destroyed the plant of the 
American Hardware Co., near Peters- 
burg. It was agreed that the fire was 
caused by sparks from an engine of the 
railroad company but this company con- 
tended that it was not liable due to the 
fact that in building a spur track for 
the hardware company it had made a 
contract that it would not be responsible 
for loss occasioned by fire from sparks 
emitted from its engines. The insurance 
companies settled with the hardware 
company for the loss and then sued the 
railroad company on the theory that that 
company’s rights were subrogated to 
them. They attacked the validity of the 
contract made by the railroad company 
but the lower court held that it was 
valid and was sustained by the appellate 
court in its opinion handed down this 
week. 


Meiners Feted On His 25th 
Anniversary With N. B. & M. 


On Monday evening Edwin J. Meiners, 
general agent in the automobile depart- 
ment of the North British & Mercantile, 
was the guest of honor at a dinner ten- 
dered him by seventy of his home office 
associates and fieldmen in celebration of 
his twenty-fifth anniversary with the N. 
B. & M. group. 

Secretary Samuel T. Shotwell presided 
as toastmaster, and Secretary John L. 
Mylod made the presentation speech ten- 
dering Mr. Meiners on behalf of those 
assembled a handsome wrist watch suit- 
ably inscribed, as well as a testimonial 
scroll signed by all of the hosts. 

Other members of the executive fam- 
ily in attendance were Assistant Mana- 
ger A. . Thommasson, Secretaries 
Weller, Stewart, Mouk, Murdock, Dux- 
bury and Ling, Assistant Secretary Eck- 
hardt and Publicity Director Traynor. 


F. I. A. CONFERENCE HELD 


The annual conference of field men of 
the Factory Insurance Association was 
held this week in Hartford, concluding 
yesterday. About seventy representatives 
were in attendance. One of the speak- 
ers was D. Betterley, treasurer of 
the Graton & Knight Manufacturing Co. 
of Worcester, Mass., and formerly vice- 
president of the American Management 
Association. He had for his subject 
“(F)uture (I)nsurance (A)ctivities from 
the Buyers’ Standpoint.” Another speak- 
er was C. B. Mackinney, vice-president 
of Starkweather & Shenley, Inc., of 
Providence and New York City, who 
discussed the F. I. A. from the broker’s 
standpoint. The fieldmen and home office 
employes were entertained last night at 
a dinner and dance at the Hartford Golf 
Club. 


SAN ANTONIO FIRE SAVINGS 

Fire insurance policy holders of San 
Antonio, Texas, will save $129,168 in ad- 
dition to an average annual saving for 
the past twelve years of $193,750, because 
of the increased maximum credit of 25% 
for the city’s good fire record which will 
go into effect next March. Fire and 
Police Commissioner Phil Wright said 
the average credit allowed yearly under 
the old 15% maximum was $193,750. Un- 
der the new maximum, and on the basis 
of average premiums of $1,292,000 paid 
in, the new credit will be $322,918. The 
city held the maximum credit for nine- 
teen years while the 15% credit was in 
effect. 














Directors of the American Reserve of 
New York at their regular meeting de- 
clared an extra dividend of twenty-five 
cents per share, payable November 1 to 
stockholders of record October 15. 





Casualty Convention 


(Brought Forward from Page 52) 





To relieve unemployment the Government 
is spending large sums on a public works 
program with which procedure the Sen. 
ator is in accord, if handled efficiently 
But he brought applause when he sa 
that it is a dangerous precedent for the 
Government to recogmize the doctrin 
that it owes anybody a job. 
Senator Walsh, seriously concerned # 
over the vast governmental expen. 
tures, said the quickest way to get oy ff 
of the depression was to put private jp. 
dustry back on its feet and that every } 
dollar not spent in that direction js 
wasted. i 
In discussing security depreciation he} 
spoke of the R.F.C. as having “saved 
us trom a tremendous catastrophe.” Byt| 
the danger now to avoid is to see tha 
the R.F.C. does not become a great pri. 
vate banking concern going far beyond J 
its original relief domain. He spoke af 
length on the imperative need for bal. 
ancing the budget and predicted substan./ 
tially increased taxation. Interest on# 
borrowed money must now be added as 
a current expense, he said. With thej 
upturn in business he predicted the day 
ot reckoning was approaching and with} 
it the demand that emergency expendi-{J 
























tures be curtailed unless’ wise and }) 
needed. 
Dr. Walter S. Landis, who followed 


the Senator with an impressive address j 
on inflation, reviewed elsewhere, also} 
touched on New Deal expenditures which 
he said would be at the rate of two bil-i 
lions a year for the next five years even} 
if the present administration were to go}! 
out of office at once. 
The occupational disease talk by Drh) 
C. O. Sappington, industrial hygienist, 
rounded out an interesting session. 
The convention reaches its 
height with tonight’s annual joint ban-J 
quet at which the golf prizes will be 
awarded by that toastmaster de luxe, 
Charles H. Burras of Chicago. | 


OMAHA SCHOOL INSURANCE 


The insurance plan recently adopted by 
the Omaha, Nebr. school board is work- 
ing out satisfactorily according to O. T. 
Eastman, business manager for the 
board. The plan provides that the bus:- 
ness be distributed among the various 
insurance agencies of the city. The 24/ 
policies covering school property are 
placed through one central agency and 
that agency distributes the business 
among the various agencies according to 
the amount of taxes they pay. In the 
case of Omaha, Martin Brothers com- 
pany was selected as the central agency. 
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44 YEARS IN FIRE INSURANCE 

Frederick Rutledge of Asheville, N. C, 
last week celebrated the forty-fourth an- 
niversary of his entrance into insurance 
He ranks second among local agents of 
the state in point of service, first place 
being held by Colonel Walker Taylor of 
Wilmington, who has been in the game 
for forty-eight years. Mr. Rutledge’s 
career includes service as special agent 
for the Continental, president of the lo- 
cal board at Asheville and vice-president 
of the North Carolina Association of In- 
surance Agents. 


MISS FARQUHAR IN PARIS 


Four New Jersey girls were among the 
Smith College students who sailed re- 
cently to spend their junior year study- 
ing at the Sorbonne in Paris. They are 
Misses Helen D. Crowell and Dorothy 
E. Birmingham of Nutley and Ellenor 
H. Farquhar and Janet R. German of 
Maplewood. Miss Farquhar is a daugh- 
ter of Thomas M. Farquhar, retired pres 
ident of the Newark Fire. 


ON TRIP TO COAST 
President Byron S. Watson and Vice- 
President Clifford E, Pieper of the Rhode 
Island and the Merchants’ of Rhode 
Island insurance companies left yestet 
day for the Pacific Coast. They will be 
away about six weeks. 
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COMMON ENEMIES 
TO GUARD AGAINST 


1 FIRE 
2MOTOR 
ACCIDENT 
3 WINDSTORM 
& TORNADO 
4 PERSONAL 
ACCIDENT 
5 SICKNESS 
6 DAMAGE 
CLAIMS 
7 BURGLARY 
B ROBBERY 


S LIGHTNING 
10 MARINE 
DISASTER 
il RAILROAD 
WRECK 
12 FALLING 
AIRCRAFT 
13 EXPLOSION 
14 RIOTE&CIVIL 
COMMOTION 
1S EARTHQUAKE 
16 FORGERY 


FIRE, controlled, is an ally of infinite power—man’s indispensable servant, but within 
its fiery heart lurks a DEMON of destruction. 

The cheerful FIRE that gently warms the home will DEVOUR without mercy if, even 
for a moment, our safeguards are relaxed. 


17 DISHONESTY 








LOYALTY GROUP 


Oecanwz 17 


Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark,N.J. 185 

The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 1833 
The Mechanics Insurance Co. of Philadelphia 1854 
Superior Fire Insurance Company 1871 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance CoofNY. 1874 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 


461 BAY STREET, TORONTO. CANADA 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


044 QRUSN STMEET. CHICACO, LUINOIS 10 Park Place 
Newark, New Jersey 


Croanireo 


Milwaukee Mechanics Insurance Company 1852 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Co. 1866 
The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee !870 
The Capital Fire Insurance Company lBBE 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company i909 


PACIFIC | DEPARTMENT 
SOUTH: WESTERN DEPT. 


912 COMMERCE 5 TEXAS 


NN 
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‘Tournament a W ykagy! Club 


By W. L. Hadley 


In my opinion there is no better ba- 
rometer of the worth of men at 
work than is to be found in how well 
they play. This has been strikingly at- 
tested through the thousands of contacts 
had by the writer with prominent per- 
sonalities variously connected with the 
business of insurance, and to whom The 
Eastern Underwriter has been over the 
years, and is at this time, an enlighten- 
ing and serious source of information 
concerning vital problems and happy in- 
cidents of their business. 

It is refreshing to see and be privileged 
to be among a group of men whose du- 
ties are exacting—calling for the employ- 
ment of the finest grade of mental equip- 
ment, physical fitness and dogged appli- 
cation of nervous energy, that they may 
satisfaction the constantly 


meet with 


changing conditions with which our 
modern business life is enveloped—when 
they are away from their desks for as 
little as a day’s holiday, and note the 
enthusiasm exuded as they tackle their 
play. 

I was at Wykagyl Country Club, New 
N. Y. last week on the occa- 
sion of the fall tournament of the Un- 


Rochelle, 
derwriters Golf Association. A fine rep- 
resentation of the association was there. 
The party numbered thirty-five members 
and thirteen guests. The day was bright 
with fall 
with 


sunshine. The air was crisp 


autumnal freshness. 


These niblic wielders and divot diggers 


their 


of insurance were literally rarin’ to go, 
and when turned loose they did go places 
and do things golfwise over Wykagyl’s 
interesting and trying layout. No course 
records were smashcd—or even equalled, 
but the individual and collective earnest- 
ness displayed in attacking Wykagyl’s 
natural and improvised hazard’s resulted 
in giving the association one of its most 
enjoyable tournaments. 
A Fine Tournament 

There was practice play only in the 
foursomes in- 
The 


practice in most cases being over only 


morning when several 


dulged in a size-up of the course. 


nine holes. This served as an appetizer 
for the lunch arranged preceding the 
afternoon play. In order to get every- 
body in before darkness clamped its lid 
down on Wykagyl, the starter sent the 
several flights away from both the first 
and tenth Wykagyl is the home 
Dameron, secretary- 
treasurer of the association and the man 


tees. 
course of L. C. 
making possible its 


of most work in 


Spring and Fall tournaments each year. 
In the Cup Without a Putt 

One of the high lights of the afternoon 
play was an amazing eagle three by R. 
C. Rice, of J. K. Rice & Co. on the long 
par five first hole. “Dick” had two fine 
shots which brought his ball to 
within twelve feet of the green, from 


wood 


which point he holed out with a pitch 
shot. 


This had a double significance in 


that there was a contest on for the low- 
est number of putts. No putts helps a 
lot in such instances. 

At the conclusion of the tournament, 
dinner was served at the club house and 
during which the trophies were presented 
to the several winners. Carl F. Stur- 
hahn, highly capable Rossia fleet official, 
and president of the Underwriters Golf 
Association, presided at the dinner and 
fittingly took care of the trophy presen- 
tation—ably assisted by L. C. Dameron 
of adjusting fame. 

President Sturhahn also brought to 
the attention of the members of the As- 
sociation that its original charter or by- 
laws should be amended so as to em- 
brace the wider range of membership 
now making up the body. 

The original draft of the constitution 
of the Underwriters Golf Association 
provided that only executive officers of 
fire insurance companies were eligible 
for membership. This section on an- 
other occasion had been changed to per- 
mit the inclusion of officers of other in- 
surance companies. 

It is now proposed to change it again 
to admit to membership personalities 
connected with other branches of service 
related to the business of insurance. 
This was referred to a committee with 
power to act in the matter. 


Names of Winners 
The winners of the nine events who 
were acclaimed loudly when presented 
with their trophies were: 
18-Hole Medal Play Gross Score (In- 
dividual)—B. N. Carvalho, Rossia—&4. 
* x * 


18-Hole Low Net Handicap—Wilbur 
all, Corroon & Reynolds. 


18-Hole Match Play against Par (In. 
dividual—7/8 Handicap)—R. P. Barbour 
U. S. Mer. Northern. 
* * * 
18-Hole Medal Play Kickers’ Handi- 
cap (For Members Only—Individual)— 
T. B. Boss, American Reserve. 
* * x 
18-Hole Best Ball Foursome (3/8 of 
combined Handicap not exceeding 10 
strokes difference)—L. C. Dameron, Ad- 
juster—R. R. Clark, U. S. Mer. Cale- 
donian. 
* a * 
18-Hole Medal Play Handicap for 
Guests (Individual) —W. L. Hadley—The 
Eastern Underwriter. 
* * * 


18-Hole Best Net Individual Score to 
win leg on Championship Cup—B. N. 
Carvalho, Rossia. 


* * x 
18-Hole Lowest Number of Putts— 
Alden C. Noble, Merchants Fire—27 
Putts. 
* * * 


18-Hole Highest Net Score for Guests 
—Evan Evans, General Re-Ins. 


* * * 


B. N. Carvalho, the Winner 


There is perhaps no more _ popular 
member of this association than B. N. 
Carvalho, of the Rossia group of compa- 
nies, who was one of the charter mem- 
bers of the organization and who has 
played in most of its tournaments from 
1913 down to date. As indicated in the 
list of winners he just about cleaned up 
at Wykagyl last week, winning the low 

(Continued on Page 38) 





E. L. Lewis C. F. Shallcross 


R. P. Barbour 


Wilbur Ball A. N. Butler 


C. F. Shallcross W. F. Barton 
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Ross Underwriters, Inc., 
Enters Marine Field 


AGENT FOR THE MERCANTILE 


Robert C. Walsh, Experienced Under- 
writer, Will Head the New Inland 
Marine Supartment 


Underwriters, Inc., 111 John 
Street, has been appointed metropolitan 
agent for the inland marine department 
of the Mercantile, effective immediately 
The appointment marks the entrance of 
this prominent fire agency into the “all 
risks” field. 

The new department will be in charg 
of Robert C. Walsh, an inland marin: 
underwriter of long and valuable experi- 


Re SS 


ence. He started his career in 1906 with 
Hagedorn & Co., then went to Chubb & 
Son, later to Willcox, Peck & Hughes 
and about nine years ago joined the 
America Fore group as inland marine 
manager. After about three and a half 
vears with that organization he joined 
Talbot, Bird & Co. in a similar capacity, 
remaining there also about three and a 
half vears. His next position was with 
the F. H. Ross agency. He organized 


the latter agency’s inland marine depart- 
tment and has been manager up to th 
time of his resignation to join Ross Un- 

derwriters, Inc. 
George H. Ross is president, Edwin 
Ross vice-president and Gerald J 
Ross secretary and treasurer of Ross 
Underwriters, Inc. For fire lines the 
agency represents the Reliance, Pacific 
National, National Security and the In 
surance Co. of the State of Pa. in the 
metropolitan district. It also writes sub- 
business. The 


urban and country-wide 

officers of the agency are also affiliated 
with George H. Ross & Co. of Brook- 
lyn, one of the old established agencies 


in that borough 


W. F. Nolan Heads er s 
New Brokerage Department 


The London Assurance has opened a 
brokerage and service department in its 
city office at 99 John Street, with 
William F. Nolan as manager 

Mr. Nolan is well equipped to serve 
brokers and agents in connection with 
country-wide risks. He has been with 
Ross Underwriters, Inc. for the past two 
years and previously was metropolitan 
manager and assistant secretary of the 
Stuyvesant. He spent nineteen years 
with the latter company. 


Aetna Life Gre Group Showing 
“Bad Master” at 100 Wm. St. 


The Automobile of the Aetna Life 
group is showing its fire prevention film, 


the Bad Master, in its exhibit room on 
the grade floor, 100 William Street, twice 
daily at 11 a.m. and 1 p.m., for the next 


several weeks. The film depicts the many 
and varied disasters which occur in the 
home as result of accidental fire, por- 


traying a typical American family mak- 
ing mistakes that are common occur- 
rences and which result annually in the 
loss of thousands of lives as well as the 


nearly $300,000,000 worth 


destruction of 
of property. 


Brokers and 
Agents 
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'News 


50 CENT ADVANCE RESCINDED 


New York Exchange Lifts Additional 
Charge Which Had Been Applied 
in Congested Districts 
The New York Fire 
change at its meeting on Wednesday re- 
policies effective on and 
1935, the congested dis- 


Insurance Ex- 


scinded as to 
after August 1, 


tricts’ advance of fifty cents, which was 
applied in certain districts to the regular 
minimum rates for household furniture 
in brick apartment houses, frame apart- 
ment houses, brick stores-and-dwellings 
and frame stores-and- dwelling , and for 


stock and other contents in ri 4 of these 
classes; and also to the final card rates 
for contents of all specifically rated risks 
of these classes rated on either the gen- 
eral or the comprehensive schedule. No 
reduction is permitted on policies which 
took effect prior to ‘to 1 and no 
cancellation of such policies to take ad- 
vantage of this rate reduction is per- 
mitted except at short rates 

Gruber & Lynch, 111 John Street, were 
elected to Class ibership as agents 
for the British General and the Meiji 
Fire. 

George W. Graham of the local depart- 
ment of the Hartford Fire was elected a 
member of the arbitration committee for 
the unexpired term of W. E. Gilder- 
sleeve, Jr. resigned, term expiring 


March 11, 


2 
J) met 


Pick Committee of Judges 
To Award Brokers’ Medal 


iterest is being centered on 
recipient of the gold medal to be 


Asso- 
banquet to 


awarded by the General Bro 


ciation at its tenth annual 
1 -d the most 


the individual who has renders 
meritorious service for the insurance 
brokerage fraternity during the past 
vear. A committee of judges, compris- 
ng the executive board of the associa- 
tion, together with insurance editors and 
publishers, will hold a preliminary con- 
ference on October 15 

Since there have been so many names 
suggested, including company executives, 
legislators, insurance department offi- 
cials, publishers, brokers and others in 


insurance, the selection 
deserving individual is 
discussion among 


all branches of 
of the most 
causing considerable 
insurance men 


GENDAR WITH FULLER & KERN 


B. E. Gendar, who late last week sev- 
ered his connection with the Triboro 
Agency, has joined the agency of Fuller 


& Kern, one of the big agencies in New 
York City. Mr fauuiies is an experi- 
enced fire underwriter, having been in 
the business since 1909, and has a host 
of friends among agents, brokers and 
company men. Fuller & Kern maintain 
offices at 116 John Street in New York 
and at 150 Montague Street in Brooklyn 


J. W. CLARK, APPRAISER, DEAD 

John W. Clark, president of J. W. 
Clark, Inc., builder and appraiser, died 
on Sunday night in New York. He was 
81 years old and had been in this city 
vears, working for fire in- 
and other insurance 


for over fifty 
surance adjusters 
interests 





WITH ROURKE & ROURKE, INC. 
sakciine Contracts that 
Queen Names Office as Agent for Brook- — h PATENT 
lyn and Suburban Fire and Auto po onl = Litigation 


Fire and Theft 

The Queen Insurance Co. has appoint- 
ed Rourke & Rourke, Inc., 144 Montague 
Street, as agents for Brooklyn and Long 
Island suburban fire and for automobile 
fire and theft. Having a capital of $5,- 
000,000 and a policyholders’ surplus of 
$12,907,667, the Queen will be recognized 
as a valuable addition to the agency and 
one that will be pleasing to its broker 
clients. Both companies are members of 
the Royal-Liverpool group. 

Besides the Queen, Rourke & Rourke, 
Inc. represents two other important com- 
panies, the National Liberty and the 
Norwich Union Fire. For casualty and 
surety the agency represents the New 
York Casualty Co. 

Martin S. Rourke is president of this 
agency, which was established about 
seventeen years ago. He is chairman of 
the insurance committee of the Flatbush 
Chamber of Commerce and widely known 
throughout Brooklyn. 


Pass N. Y. State Tests 


Seven out of ten candidates for agents’ 
licenses and one candidate out of a total 
of one for a broker’s license passed the 
qualification tests of the New York In- 
surance Department conducted at Albany 
on September 4. Persons knowing of 
any reason why any of the individuals 
named should not be granted a broker’s 
agent’s certificate of authority are 


r an 
requested to communicate with either the 
New York City or Albany office of the 


Department. 


Pass Agents’ Test 
Vernon R. Beatty, Roscoe, N. Y 


William Be c/o Shea & 


Insurance 


Berman, 22 





3road Street, Por "Henry, mm. Y. 
Katharine Heath, -349 Main Street, Catskill, 
N. % 
Lesperance, Liberty Street, Keese- 


Antoine 
— 


Lloyd, 210 Steadwell Avenue, Am- 


Simmons, 349 Main Street, Cats- 





» 407 
Strai ght, Room 407, 


Rogers Building, 
Glens Falls, 4 


Pass Brokers’ Test 
Kenneth H. Bame, East Greenbush, N. Y. 
— rteen out of thirty-eig ht candidates 
for insurance agents’ certificates of au- 
1 olve and three out of seven candidates 
for brokers’ licenses passed qualification 
examinations conducted by the New York 
Insurance Department recently at Syra- 
cuse, Rochester and Buffalo. The names 
of the successful applicants for licenses 
follow: 
Pass Test for Agents 


Askew, 224 Harrison Street, Syracuse, 


Wilson 
Y 


Verona Station, N. Y 





208 Syracuse Building, Syra 
cuse, j 
oe Albert Massey, 96 East Main Street, Ma 
lone, N. Y. 
J. Conroy Murphy, 335 State Street, Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y. 
Andrew W. Rodger, 3'2 Main Street, Pots 
dam, N 


Norfolk, N. Y. 
Avenue, 


Ww ‘endell R. Strait, 


Jacob Carrel, 2118 Delaware Buffalo, 


‘Herbert E. Davis, 725 Orchard Park Road, 


Ebenezer 


Eugene F. Elsaesser, 218 Pearl Street, Buffalo, 


a A 
John H. Hughes, 401 Genesee Building, Buf 
ee 


falo, N. , 

Albert A. Rapport, 126 Pearl Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Ray S. Kinney, 9 Lincoln Avenue, Dansville, 
N. Y. 

Asa W. Rodman, 6 Nagel Place, Geneva, 
N. 

Pass Brokers Tests 

Todd W. Coward, 28 Redfield Parkway, Ba- 
tavia, N. Y. 

Frederic R. Geen, 49 East Avenue, Rochester, 
a. %. 

Warren C. Brady, Community Building, Brush- 
ton, . ¥ 


Five out of a total of thirteen appli- 
cants for agents’ licenses passed the ex- 
amination conducted by the New York 
Insurance Department at Albany_on Oc- 
tober 2. The successful candidates are: 

John C. Carpenter, 64 North Main 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


Street, 


The Largest and Oldest Company 


NATIONAL PATENT CORPORATION 
90 West St., N. Y. C.—Tel. REctor 2-5578 














Mainly Personal 


John F. Short, president of the agency 
bearing his name at 166 Montague Street, 
Brooklyn, underwent a major operation 
September 26 at the University of 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia. Re. 
ports early this week indicate that he 
will soon be weil enough to leave the 
hospital. A nerve ailment which puzzled 
many specialists and which resulted from 
an injury Mr. Short sustained while on 
active service in the navy during the 
W: rid War, had been bothering him with 
attacks of increasing and more painful 
frequency of late years. The source of 
the trouble was only recently diagnosed, 
The operation was performed under the 
direction of a group of nationally known 
specialists and surgeons who had become 
interested in the unusual nature of the 
case. Mr. Shorts’ numerous friends 
throughout the local insurance commun- 
ity will be glad to learn that the opera- 
tion was, apparently, completely success- 
ful and that he will be back on the street 
again shortly. 











Ls 


* a ca 
Mariin Kunzinger, adjuster at the 
Brooklyn office of the America Fore 
yroup, was one of the passengers on the 
Rotterdam, which grounded off Jamaica. 
Mr. Kunzinger was due to arrive back 


in New York yesterday. 
* * * 
Wm. Ziegler, Jr., automobile manager 
at the Aetna Fire’s New York office, 
who suffered an attack of pneumonia 


soon after Labor Day and has since been 
in the Rockaway Beach Hospital, was 
reported early this week well on the 
to recovery. 

x z * 


road 


connected with the ad- 
of G. Williamson Johnston, 
Street, is proving himself to 
be a good timekeeper. He is able to 
tell all who congratulate him exactly 
how old, right to the minute, his newly 
arrived son is. 


Wm. Kanner, 
justing office 
68 William 


a fd cod 

Harry P. Kammerer, special risks un- 
derwriter at the New York office of the 
Employers’ Liability, was “pictured” in 
last Friday’s Herald-Tribune in connec- 
tion with the first annual handicap 
championship of the Metropolitan Golf 
\ssociation, played at Winged Foot. Mr. 
Kammerer was defeated in the quarter- 
final round but, as one of his friends 
remarked, you have to be a good golfer 
to go even that far. 








BROKER IS HEALTH + ache eng 
Herman Fredericks, who has been 
the insurance and real estate field i in 
West Orange, N. J., has been appointed 
acting health officer and sanitary inspec- 
tor of his town. He has been in the 

business for nearly nine years. 





E. C. LECHLEITNER PROMOTED 

Edw. C. Lechleitner has been advanced 
by the America Fore group from a posi- 
tion in the city department of the Con- 
tinental to the Brooklyn office at 158 
Montague Street, where he will handle 
production and counter work. 





LEAVES HATTON & DOYLE, INC. 

Fred. Verity, for many years counter- 
man for Hatton & Doyle, Inc., has sev- 
ered his connection with that Brooklyn 
agency. 





Walter B. Gunning, 45 Amherst Avenue, Ti 
conderoga, N. Y. 
Charles E. Hughes, Chester (Orange County), 
ae 
James M. 71 Montcalm Street, Ti- 
conderoga, 
Theron L. 
LY 


Lonergan, 


Reynolds, 277 River Street, Troy, 
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Sound Indemnity 











*United States Fire Insurance Co........ 


Organized 1824 


*The North River Insurance Co... 


Organized 1822 


*Westchester Fire Insurance Co........... 


Organized 1837 


The Allemannia Fire Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh............. 


Organized 1868 


*Richmond Insurance Co... 


Organized !907 


Western Assurance Co., U. S. Branch. 


Incorporated 1851 


British America Assurance Co., U. S. Branch... 


Incorporated 1833 


Southern Fire Insurance Co., Durham, N. C..... 


Incorporated 1923 


The age and reputation of an 
Insurance Company coupled with the 
character of its management are fac- 
tors, which those entrusted with the 
property interest of others, take into 
consideration when insurance protec- 


tion is selected with discrimination. 


STATEMENTS OF JUNE 30TH, 1935 


Bere). Sort h $2.000.000 $26,604,820 $11,421,291 
re 2,000,000 19,205,634 —«-6, 858,447 
saree etn 1,000,000 15,775,725 _—7,465,461 

1,200,000 4,799,437 ~—s«d:,728,388 

et oS bench 1,000,000 3,907,652 ~—=*1,263, 185 
Wieeoten tole s 400,000** 3,887,790 _—‘1,661,376 
200,000** 2,355,557 892,563 

200,000 _—«*1,322,201 400,347 


*Company operates under Sections 130-1-2 of the New York Insurance Law. 
**Statutory Deposit—New York Insurance Law. 


CRUM & FORSTER 


110 WILLIAM ST. 


Western Dept. 
Freeport, Ill. 


Pacific Dept. 


San Francisco 


MANAGERS 


Allegheny Dept. 
Pittsburgh 


Southern Dept. 
Atlanta 


Surplus to 
Policyholders 


$15,183,529 


12,347,187 
8,310,264 
3,071,049 
2,644,467 
2,226,414 
| 462,994 


921,854 


NEW YORK 


Carolinas’ Dept. 
Durham, N. C. 
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The young son, aged about ten, of an 
up-state friend and agent of mine, taken 
to New York city for the first time by 
his father, retailed his impression to his 
mother on his return. “Why,” he said, 
“the people in New York have trains 
running right over their heads, and they 
don’t even look up to notice them at 
all.” This is what impressed him most 
in New York. 

* * * 
Typewriter Case Repairs 

When your typewriter case wears out 
at the flap, don’t go to a repair shop 
and have it mended by paste; just use 
a couple of thumb tacks and it will rem- 
edy the defect and last for a long while. 
I sent out my tripe-writer (Editor: 
Don’t correct to type-writer; I mean 
tripe-writer) to a mechanic, specializing 
on typewriter repairs, and he used some 
paste and charged me fifty cents, and 
the job was N. G., then I used thumb 
tacks and the flap is in better shape than 
ever. Union wages and methods have 
leveled all mechanics to a mediocre 
craftsmanship, the incentive of doing a 
good job and excelling being taken away, 
as all are out on the same basis. 

* *” * 
Scandinavian Influence 

In a recent paper there was an edi- 
torial comment on the number of Stock- 
holms in the United States, showing the 
Swedish invasion, especially out West. 
The writer of that article forgot to in- 
clude N. Stockholm and W. Stockholm 
in Stockholm Township, St. Lawrence 
Co., N. Y. In Lewis County we have 
Denmark in Denmark township, all of 
these appellations harking back to the 
pioneers of Scandinavian nationality. 

* * 
Questions Which Can’t Be Answered 

Recently, when landing from the day- 
boat at Kingston Point, a lady asked me 
what an old steamboat lying nearby in 
the mud and disintegrating was, and why. 
I told her it was the replica of Fulton’s 
first steamboat, used in the Fulton Cen- 
tennial about 1904. After looking a while 
she asked me why it wasn’t fitted up 
and put to use, and I couldn't find an 
answer that she would understand. 

* * 
I Knew Them When 

In Canajoharie, N. Y. (Beechnut- 
Town) in about 1896, I met two broth- 
ers whose frame barn and smoke house 
I had to inspect as we had a line on it. 
These two youngsters were smoking bet- 
ter hams than anybody had done before, 
it seems. Forty years have passed, and 
they now are the Beechnut-Town sliced 
bacon, ham, etc., etc., kings, their plant 
covering many acres, and they have an- 
other plant at Fort Plain. A_ business 
romance, when you think of it. “Great 
trees from little acorns grow,” they say, 
but in this case it might be paraphrased, 
“Great plants from little beechnuts 
grow.” 





+ . a4 


Farmers’ Weather Bureau 
A young farmer, now a bus driver be- 
tween Fonda and Jamestown, N. Y., who 
opened a conversation with me, when I 
asked him whether it would rain that 
day, said it wouldn’t because a sure sign 
of rain was when cows huddled together, 
and they were not huddling that morn- 

ing. 
” ” ” 

Horse and Rabbit, 50-50 
While inspecting a risk at Norwich, 
N. of an assured who is quite a 


"* 


TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








craftsman in repairing and recondition- 
ing antique furniture, he told me of a 
friend of his, a sausage manufacturer, 
who when he could not obtain sufficient 
beef for some reason or other com- 
menced to use rabbits in making sau- 
sages, then had recourse to horse flesh, 
and when asked by a customer about it 
said he used rabbit and horseflesh 50-50. 
“How fifty-fifty?” asked his customer. 
“IT use one horse to one rabbit—that’s 
fifty-fifty, isn’t it?” 

He also told me of a friend who when 
it was pointed out to him that he and 
the Lord did pretty well in his vegetable 
garden, replied: “You ought to have seen 
it when last year I had nothing to do 
with gg 

* * x 
Which Costs More—Errors or 
Education? 

W. M. Fiero, veteran agent at Middle- 
town, N. Y., told me the following story 
when I commented on some work pro- 
duced by “machine” office workers: 

“Years ago I was overcharged ten 
cents in ice deliveries and I asked the 
iceman whether I shouldn’t have this 
ten cents overcharge removed, and he 
said yes, I should, but that if I expected 
them to employ college graduates and 
avoid such errors at office I would have 
to pay more for my ice” 

* *” * 
Words Better Left Unspoken 

Of all the fool phrases used nowadays, 
like “Oh, yeah!” “okey-dockie,” the part- 
ing greetings of some nitwits like “Be 
good” is most nauseating. This phrase 
in some sections is being used instead 
of “Goodbye” or “Hope to see you 
soon” by young hotel clerks of the rough 
neck order, who think that they have to 
give a departing man old enough to be 
their father an admonishing farewell 
greeting and resent it when they are 
called down for it. It is the same fool 
stunt as calling everyone “Brother.” 
Years ago—about 1900—there was a por- 
ter at the old Butterfield at Utica who 
had gotten “religion” and said, “God 
bless you” to every guest on every occa- 
sion, and when he was told by a guest 
that he needn’t invoke God’s blessing on 
everyone continually was very much up- 
sct. He was finally fired as he became 
a pest 

om * * 


Home Office vs. Field Viewpoints 

I overheard a conversation of railroad 
men, riding from Albany to Fonda, ear- 
ly in the morning. They were practical 
men, engineers, signal men, track super- 
intendents, and they were commenting 
on circulars, orders, admonitions, etc., 
sent out from division headquarters. One 
man showed another a carefully prepared 
and accurate report and said that when 
he sent it in, he was sure that every- 
thing was right, every fool inquiry con- 
scientiously answered. It was returned 
with the admonition that it had not been 
“folded” rightly, as if that were the 
most important thing. One man, who 
apparently had just been promoted into 
headquarters, said: “Boys, if I ever re- 
turn one of your reports with such ‘dam- 
foolish’ criticism, I hope you'll sandbag 
me.” 

An old grey-beard said: “That’s what 
you say now, but after you have been 
there a while, you'll be like all the rest.” 





ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 


FIRE and MARINE LINES 


PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRE LINES 


| CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES 


111 John Street, New York 
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Oo. J. PRIOR, PRESIDENT 


INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 
oF NEW JERSEY 


TRENTON, N. J. 


R. J. CAREY, SECRETARY 








Mrs. Rossi Again Active in 
Safety Work in New Jersey 


Mrs. Ralph T. Rossi of Roseville, N. J., 
who has done so much for the cause of 
safety with the organization she spon- 
sored and heads, Everybody’s Safety 
League, announces the magazine of the 
league, the Safety Valve, is resuming 
publication for the 1935-36 season. This 
is also a busy month for the organiza- 
tion. Last Friday Special Agent F. J. 
Adams of the Travelers gave a talk on 
safety and on Wednesday afternoon of 
this week the Broadcasters of Newark, 


her dramatic unit, presented a_ radio 
drama, “Cigarette Carelessness” over 
Station WNEW. Deputy Fire Chief 


George F. Lynch of the Newark Fire 
Department played the part of the fire 
chief in this sketch. 

This evening the league will shift from 
fire to water, with the presentation of 
eighteen life-saving emblems to members 
of the summer class who passed the jun- 
ior and senior Red Cross examinations. 
Next Tuesday the Broadcasters will wit- 
ness a showing of the Aetna Life’s fire 
prevention film, the Bad Master. 





Livingston President 


Of Vermont Association 


The Vermont Association of Insur- 
ance Agents held its annual meeting at 
Montpelier last week and elected the 
following as officers: Edward F. Liv- 
ingston, North Troy, president; Jon T. 
Dizer, Bellows Falls, vice-president, and 
A. C. Mason, Rutland, secretary-treas- 
urer. Those elected to the executive 
committee were W. C. Lawrence, Spring- 
field, chairman; Harold Shea, Mont- 
pelier; H. A. Allen, Burlington; Newton 
Smith. Brandon; A. W. Hawkins, St. 
Johnsbury; George Kent, Barre, and 
William H. Wills, Bennington. 

Members of the legislative committee 
were elected as follows: D. J. Branca, 
Newport, chairman; S. C. Dorsey, Rut- 
land; John E. Weeks, Middlebury; I. 
Munn Boardman, Burlington; T. C. 
Cheney, Morrisville; T. F. Leary, Bur- 
lington; C. T. Pierce, Montpelier: L. D. 
Taylor, Brattleboro, and John DeWitt, 
Shoreham. 





FALL FIRE HAZARDS WARNING 
The New York Board of Fire Under- 


writers has issued its customary autumn 
which is being put into operation with 
defective heating and lighting apparatus 
which is being put into operation iwth 
the arrival of cold weather. The Board 
urges careful inspection of all. heating 
and electrical apparatus, particularly in 
public buildings, so as to reduce the po- 
tential fire hazard. 





225 YEARS OLD 
SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 


55 Fifth Ave. 


Western Department 


309 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 


New York 


Pacific Department 


100 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 











May Lower Fire Rates 
On Richmond City Risks 


Companies carrying coverage on prop- 
erty of the city of Richmond, Va., have 
been investigating the possibility of giv- 
ing the city a preferred rate in view of 
the fact that losses on city property have 
amounted to only about $30,000 in the 
last twenty-five years. Company repre- 
sentatives are expected to make a re- 
port to a committee of the city council 
October 15. Meanwhile, the city is hold- 
ing in abeyance plans to carry its own 
insurance. A special committee of the 
council recently recommended that a re- 
serve fund of $500,000 be set up for that 
purpose. The city already has a special 
insurance fund of $175,000. Under the 
proposed plan, an additional $100,00 
would be raised through a bond issue. 
It is believed the plan for the city to 
carry its own insurance will be aband- 
oned if a substantial reduction of the 
present rate is obtained from the com- 
panies. 





EMBROIDERY TRADE RISKS 

George E. Brixner of the Risk Inspec- 
tion Bureau of Newark has written a 
report on the embroidery industry in 
New Jersey and the fire hazards asso- 
ciated with it. In his conclusion he says 
that the embroidery industry is in bad 
shape financially with no apparent pros- 
pects for future improvement. Without 
the use of a certain type of cloth the 
fire hazard is normal. but with the use 
of this cloth the fire hazard is increased 
tremendously. far beyond the additional 
rates charged. “A poor moral hazard 
combined with the use of this particular 
cloth is an extremely bad risk because 
arson can be deliberately done without 
any possible detection. This industry 
should be given careful attention on the 
nart of the examiner when passing on 
risks.” 





William O. Clift, 83, one of the oldest 
insurance agents of Bay City, 
died recently. 


Mich. 
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Fire Prevention Week will 
have its annual observance 
this month. But what of the 
next week? And the week 
following that? And all the 
other weeks which should 
be devoted to fire protection? 
Part of the answer will be pro- 
vided by fire insurance agents 
in their daily rounds. ‘Theirs 
is the greatest effort of all to- 
ward making every week in 
the year Fire Prevention 
Week. 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
oF New YorK 


Organized 1918 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


GLospe & REPuBLIC INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1862 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


——__. 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF New YorK 


Organized 1913 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. Chartered 1849 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


New YorkK Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1832 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Sussex Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. Organized 1928 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 


Manager 


92 William Street 


New York, N Y. 
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gross together with a leg on the cham- 
pionship cup 

It is interesting that this is the first 
time that “Bert,” although always a good 
golfer and always in the running, actu- 
ally got his name on the chief trophy 
of the organization. When presented 
with the cup at Wykagyl he evidenced 
great happiness and deep satisfaction, 
which if possible was shared even more 
so by the other members and guests tak- 
ing part in the tournament. 

The cup presented to “Bert” Carvalho 
is the third one contested for over the 
years by members of the Underwriters’ 
Golf Association. The first one was 
taken out of play by R. P. Barbour, now 
U. S. manager of the Northern of Lon- 
don, who won the necessary three legs 
to claim permanent ownership. The sec- 
cnd one was taken out of play by Wil- 
fred Garretson of the Underwriters’ Ad- 
justment Bureau, than whom there 1s no 
more prolific or perennial winner of golf 
trophies in the insurance business. 

(Editor’s Note: There is an account, 
however, of one instance where “Garry” 
actually had to pay. Just for the record 
I refer to the cup presented to L. C. 
Dameron, secretary-treasurer of the Un- 
derwriters’ Golf Association, who took 
“Garry” over at the fifth annual insur- 
ance tournament of the Powers, Kaplan 
& Berger organization at Pine Ridge 
Country Club on July 25, 1934, and at 
the same time extracted from “Garry’s” 
bank account the munificient sum of $2.) 

[The Underwriters’ Golf Association 





Top row, left to right: Carl F. Sturhahn; B. N. Carvalho; Wilbur Ball; Joseph Froggatt, Jr.; W. H. Ford; Curtis Carvalho; Robert Miller; J. B. Carvalho; H. C. Sturhahn. 
Bottom row, left to right: T. B. Boss; E. L. Mulvehill; A. T. Tamblyn; A. B. Roome; R P. Halley; Albert Valensi;.C. A. Ludlum, Sr.; L. C. Dameron; Rodney Hitt. 
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Underwriters’ Golf . Association Tournament at 





was organized in 1913 by the following 
charter members: 
Charter Members 


k. P. Barbour, L. B. Bayard, Waite 
Bliven, L. R. Bowden. 

B. N. Carvalho, Sheldon Catlin, Charles 
EK. Chase, Everett U. Crosby. 

C. S. Dodd, Dane H. Dunham, C. D. 
Dunlop, G B. Edwards. 

Henry A. Fiske, R. H. Folsom, J. S. 
Frelinghuysen. 

A. H. Hassinger, E. J. Haynes, C. J. 
Holman, J. A. Kelsey. 

i. Ss. E. 
Meserole. 

Whitney Palache, Charles A. Post. 

S. B. Reed, Gustavus Remak, Jr., J. B. 
Russell, Jr. 

Frederick Samson, C. F. Shallcross, 
William V. Sheide, E. J. Sloan, E. &. 
Snow, Jr., H. G. Stephens, H. W. Ste- 
phenson, C. F. Sturhahn. 

A. M. Thorburn, C. L. Tyner. 

W. Y. Wemple, W. G. Whilden, B. J. 
Wood, James Wyper. 

Its original tournament was played 
over the Baltrusol Golf Club, Baltrusol, 
N. J., in 1913. Other tournaments which 
followed were played as indicated below: 

May 27, 1914.— Somerville Country 
Club, Somerville, N. J. 

May 26, 1915.—Montclair Golf Club, 
Montclair, N. J. 

September 28, 1915—Wykagyl Country 
Club, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

June 7, 1916—Baltusrol Golf Club, 
Short Hills, N. J. 

June 5, 1917—Sleepy Hollow Country 
Club, Scarborough, N. Y. 

October 23, 1917——Englewood Country 
Club, Englewood, N. J. 


Lenehan, Locke, C. V. 


June 11, 1918—Greenwich Country 
Club, Greenwich, Conn. 

October 15, 1918—Baltusrol Golf Club 
Baltusrol, N. J. 

May 20, 1919.—Baltusrol 
Baltusrol, N. J. 

October 21, 1919—Greenwich Country 
Club, Greenwich, Conn. 

June 10, 1920.—Englewood Golf Club, 
Englewood, N. J. 

September 28, 1920.—Arcola Country 
Club, Arcola, N. J. 

June 21, 1921—Wykagyl Country Club, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

October 4, 1921.—Shackamaxon Coun- 
try Club, Westfield, N. J. 

June 20, 1922.—Dunwoodie 
Club, Dunwoodie, N. Y. 

October 20, 1922.—Canoe Brook Coun- 
try Club, Summit, N. J. 

1923—Montclair Country Club, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

1923—Rye Country Club, Rye, N. Y. 

June 25, 1924—Grassy Sprain Goll 
Club, Bronxville, N. Y. 

September 30, 1924——-Pomonok Country 
Club, Flushing, L. I. 

June 16, 1925—Wykagyl Country Club, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

September 18, 1925.—Farmington Coun- 
try Club, Hartford, Conn. 

June 10, 1926—Knickerbocker Country 
Club, Tenafly, N. J. 

September 28, 1926.— Wompanoag 
Country Club, Hartford, Conn. 

June 7, 1927—Pomonk Country Club, 
Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 

September 22, 1927——Farmington Coun- 
try Club, Hartford, Conn. 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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W. L. “BIL” BAD 


It was the unanimous opinion of L, C 


Dameron, secretary-treasurer 


generalissimo of the 
Association that a picture of 
SHORTS should be n 
of this account of the Wyka 


ley’s 


Club tournament last week. 


suggestion is complied with. 
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Here Ye Be, L. C. D, 


Underwriters’ Golf 
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Insurance of Parcel Post shipments, unless arranged in the 
firm’s own shipping room, involves the expenditure of 
considerable time and effort. An important saving in both 
Mic ag 
_— may be effected for many shippers, particularly during the 
active fall and pre-Christmas seasons, by the use of our 
PARCEL POST POLICY. « In addition to economy of time 
and effort, premium savings in many instances amount to 
as much as 50%. ¢ Agents or brokers who bring this form 
ef protection to the attention of their customers render a 
| 
real service which often leads to other desirable business. | 
We invite inquiries regarding our facilities. . . ‘ 
ROYAL ILIV ARPOOb GROUPS 
ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET . NEW YORK, N. Y. 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY e BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD 7 CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO LTD. e THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY. LTD. ¢ QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY e FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY e ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. e STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
rhahn. | 
y Hitt. 






















F.H. A. Offers Insured Mortgages 
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As Good Investments for Fire Co.’s 


High standards of construction re- 
quired under the mutual mortgage in- 
surance plan automatically call for build- 
ing methods and materials specifications 


which tend to reduce to a minimum even- 


tual fire losses. The Federal. Housing 
Administration’s organization covering 
forty-eight states and the District ot 


Columbia is cooperating with business, 
industrial and civic organizations in stim- 
ulating general attention to the dangers 
from fire loss and by pointing out the 
advantages to be derived by property 
owners from the provisions of the Na- 
tional Housing Act. 

Administrator McDonald recently stated 
that the general program of the F.H.A. 
should merit careful study and consid- 
eration by fire insurance companies, from 
an investment standpoint. 

“Fire insurance companies,” he said, 
“should be particularly interested in the 
Federal Housing Administration’s pro- 
gram because of the investment aspect 
of the insured mortgage. 

“Fire insurance companies, by the very 
nature of their business, have always 
been compelled to invest their funds in 
the most liquid of securities. Floods, 
fires and earthquakes are not generally 
announced and their results mean imme- 
diate outlays of cash by such insurance 
companies. This is why real estate mort- 
gages heretofore have not been consid- 
ered good investments for fire insurance 
companies. They could not immediately 
be turned into cash. 

“However, mortgages insured by the 
F.H.A. offer a degree of liquidity not 
enjoyed by the traditional real estate 
loan. Facilities recently have been pro- 
vided for borrowing up to 90% of the 
value of insured mortgages through Fed- 
eral Home Loan Banks. The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation has also of- 
fered to purchase mortgages on new con- 
struction insured by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. In addition, a gen- 
eral market is being created by an ever- 
increasing demand from institutional in- 
vestors for this class of paper. 

“Aside from their liquidity, insured 
mortgages as investments have developed 
a widespread interest on the part of in- 
stitutions which are today confronted 


P. W. TERRY ANNIVERSARIES 

Paul W. Terry, manager of the Mis- 
souri Inspection Bureau, with principal 
offices in the Pierce Building in St. 
Louis, is a triple-event-man and the day 
his friends celebrated for him in a big 
way was October 1. And the varied oc- 
casion was suitably remembered this 
year. He was presented with a radio, a 
lamp, plenty of flowers and candy and 
many letters and telegrams of well 
wishes. October 1 happened to be his 
birthday, the thirty-second anniversary 
of his marriage and also the sixteenth 
anniversary of his appointment as man- 
ager of the bureau. He was with the 
bureau for several years prior to his ele- 
vation to directing head of it. 


N. J. SQUARE CLUB MEETING 

The Insurance Square Club of New 
Jersey, of which Edgar A. MacCaskie 
is president, will hold its first dinner 
meeting of the season on Monday eve- 
ning, October 14, at the Down Town 
Club, Newark. There will be no speak- 
ers, but an entertainment will be given 
by some home talent. 


HARRY WILLIAMS DEAD 
Harry Williams, with the Phoenix of 
London for thirty-eight years, died sud- 
denly of heart trouble recently while he 
was on vacation. As production man 
handling country-wide risks for the 


Phoenix of London he was widely known 
and highly esteemed throughout the New 
York insurance district. 


with unusual difficulties in 
funds safely and profitably. 

“When the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration finally approves a mortgage and 
insures it, that mortgage is a gilt-edged 
security. 

“Moreover, the very nature of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration’s program, 
which reduces fire hazard by moderniza- 
tion and minimizes fire loss in new con- 
struction by the provision of high stand- 
ards for construction, warrants a careful 
study of the plan by all insurance com- 
panies.” 


investing 


DEPENDABLE INSURANCE SINCE 1863. 


Directors Are Re-elected 
By the Marine Institute 


The American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters held its thirty-seventh annual 
meeting on Monday in New York and 
re-elected the directors as follows: J. E. 
Hoffman, H. W. Spicer, J. T. Byrne, 
Douglas F. Cox, William R. Hedge, S. 
D. McComb, William H McGee, W. J. 
Roberts, Albert Ullmann, W. C. Spel- 
man, F. B. McBride, J. F. Purcell, H. 
T. Chester, E. J. Perrin, Jr., and William 
D. Winter. Mr. Winter was also re- 
elected national councillor to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 
Officers of the Institute will be elected 
by the directors later this month. 

Following the meeting a luncheon was 
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held at the Indian House with Presj. 
dent Chester presiding. Those who 
spoke briefly included Mr. Cox, Archi- 
bald G. Thacher and J. Roger Englar 
insurance and admiralty lawyers, and 
Joseph J. Magrath, chief of the ratin 
division of the New York Insurance De 
partment. Other guests included A 
Chalmers Charles and T. C. Jones, law. 
yers, and R. T. Marshall and H., Wayne 
of the Inland Marine Underwriters’ As. 
sociation. 





NEW ENGLAND MEETINGS 

The Connecticut Association of Insyr- 
ance Agents will hold its annual meet. 
ing on October 22 in New Haven. The 
Massachusetts Association will meet thé 
following day at-Worcester and the New 
Hampshire Association on October 24 at 
Manchester. 
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of the Fireman’s Fund Group can offer 


- nationwide facilities for writing prac- 


tically every form of insurance except 


life. He can sell with unbounded confi- 


dence and assurance, knowing that the 


policies of these companies are — 


Fire Automobile Marine - Casualty - Fidelity Surety 
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Late 


S. Albert Reed, Inventor, 


Formerly With National Board 


Sylvanus Albert Reed, who died last 
week at the age of 81 years after accu- 
mulating a fortune as inventor of a 
metal airplane propeller, was years ago 
in fire insurance in New York and Chi- 
cago aS an engineer and expert on the 
physical hazards of fire insurance. He 
served as manager of the Fire Insur- 
ance Tariff Association of New York, 
was consulting engineer of the National 
3oard of Fire Underwriters and also was 
with the New York Suburban Exchange. 
He retired from active business about 
twenty years ago to experiment with 
aviation devices. 

Mr. Reed’s propeller was first tested 
successfully in 1921 and was made of 
duralumin. Later, in 1926, he was 
awarded the Collier Trophy for “the 
greatest invention in aviation in Ameri- 
ca, the value of which has been demon- 
strated by actual use during the preced- 
ing year.” At the time of his illness 
Mr. Reed was working on the design of 
a new-type controllable pitch propeller. 

Born in Albany in 1854, he was grad- 
vated from Columbia College in 1874, re- 
ceived his mining engineer degree three 
years later, studied in Germany and then 
went into mining engineering in Colo- 
rado. He received his Ph.D from Co- 
lumbia in 1879 and an honorary degree 
of Doctor of Science from Columbia for 
his work in aeronautics in 1929. 

He was the manager of the Tariff As- 
sociation of New York from 1894 until 
April, 1898, when the organization was 
disbanded, later to be followed by the 
organization of the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange. Dr. Reed was con- 
sulting engineer to the Committee of 
Twenty, which later was merged with 
the committee on fire prevention and 
engineering of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, and in 1906 prepared 
for the National Board an elaborate re- 
port of the San Francisco conflagration. 
_When the Suburban Fire Insurance 
Exchange was organized in 1907 Dr. 
Reed became its secretary and manager 
and held that position until September, 
1912. When he resigned he received high 





Big Fires of N. Y. City 
Described in Radio Talks 


Fire Prevention Week was ushered in 
Sunday night over Station WEAF in 
New York with a radio program entitled 
“Fire Fighting in New York.” For a 
full hour the radio audience listened to 
dramatic descriptions of the outstanding 
fires in New York City during the last 
century. Ex-Fire Commissioner John J. 
Dorman introduced the program which 


C sponsored by the Consolidated Gas 
oO. 


REAL ESTATE CONVENTION 
Several members of the Ne:y Jersey 
Association of Underwriters are also 
active in the affairs of the New Jersey 
and National Associations of Real Estate 
Boards and will attend the national real 
estate convention to be held at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel in Atlantic 
City, October 23-25. Carlton E. Adams, 
President of C. J. Adams Co., Atlantic 
City, of which Col. Frederick Hickman, 
New Jersey agents’ national councillor, 
IS vice-president, is one of the committee 
chairmen named by the Atlantic City 
Real Estate Board to make convention 
arrangements. Other chairmen are Will- 
lam S. Emley, Victor S. Fisher, Michael 
A. Devine, Charles H. Harrison, Byron 
Jenkins, Charles B. Detweiler, Walte: 

. Clark, Jr., Wilbur Zimmerman, Mar- 
cus Bacharach, Richard P. Bloom and 
Joseph L. Soloff. 


tributes from his associates for the fine 
work he had done. 

Dr. Reed also collaborated with the 
late F. C. Moore, president of the Con- 
tinental Insurance Co., in the making of 
the Universal Mercantile Schedule, which 
came into use throughout the East. 


Associated F. & M. Is 
Re-entering Fire Field 


C. W. Fellows, president of Associated 
Fire & Marine Insurance Company and 
Associated Indemnity Corporation, states 
that the fire company is re-entering the 
field of fire and allied lines for treaty 
and facultative reinsurance exclusively. 
R. H. Jenkins, who has successfully rep- 
resented fire re-insurance companies on 
the Pacific Coast for many years, has 


been appointed intermediary for negoti- 
ating treaties and underwriting this re- 
insurance business. 

Associated Fire & Marine will continue 
its automobile fire and theft writing as a 
running mate of Associated Indemnity 
Corporation through its agency plant, 
but will not accept any other fire or 
allied business except by way of reinsur- 
ance cessions from other companies. 

Mr. Jenkins, who now maintains his re- 
insurance office in Los Angeles expects 
to also open an office in San Francisco 
for the same purpose. 
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Are You Making Your Prospects 
“Visualize” THEIR POSSIBLE LOSSES? 


To sell your policyholders adequate protection, you must make them 
"feel" their losses before they actually occur. This requires an intelligent 
study and presentation of the prospect's needs. 


You will be aided materially in selling complete coverage by having the 
full facilities of the 


GREAT AMERICAN GROUP 


which writes practically all forms of insurance except life. 


reat American - " 


Group of 
Insurance Companies 


New Pork 


MONTREAL -« 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


SAN FRANCISCO 








Great AMERICAN INDEMNITY Co. 
ROCHESTER AMERICAN INSURANCE Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS Fire & MARINE 
INSURANCE Co. 
AMERICAN NATIONAL Fire INSURANCE Co. 
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Our agents 
know that their 
problems are 
our problems. 
They have no 
hesitancy in 
discussing their 
affairs with the 
officials of this 
company. 
When the com- 
pany cannot 
help it says so; 
when it can 


help it does so. 


The 


Connecticut - 


Fire Insurance 
Company 

of Hartford, Conn. 
Cash Capital 


Net Surplus 
Assets 


$ 2,000,000.00 
11,013,713.79 
19,130,425.82 
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Been Killed In Lightning Storm 


Clarendon Ions, independent adjuster at 
Nashville, Tenn., participated in an ad- 
justment of an unusual nature last week. 
The claim involved a number of mules, 
alleged to have been killed by lightning, 
but of which no trace was found when a 
search for evidence of the loss was in- 
stigated, the search leading even to the 
unearthing of what were claimed by sev- 
eral negroes to be the graves of the sup- 
posed-to-be dead mules. 

An assured on a farm some miles from 
Nashville reported that six mules had 
been killed by a bolt of lightning while 
working on farm property some miles 
from the home of the assured. A claim 
for close to $700 was presented under 
policies covering the mules against death 
by fire or lightning. Mr. Ions, on being 
assigned to the loss, immediately visited 
the assured who informed him that he, 
the assured, had heard that after the 
mules had been killed they were buried 
right away by the negro attendants be- 
cause of the location of the carcasses 
along a public highway. 

Mr. Ions was prepared to furnish trans- 
portation to the scene of the loss but the 
assured stated that he was in great physi- 
cal distress, suffering from _ chronic 
rheumatism and also an infected tooth, 


and that he would have to delay the trip 
with the adjuster for a couple of days. 
This was agreed to and on the appointed 
day Mr. Ions and the assured drove to 
the scene of the accident where the latter 
pointed out a spot in the country near a 
large tree where there was a gap in the 
roadside fence entering a field and also 
showed where the negro employes had 
told him the mules were standing by a 
fence when struck down. 

About 100 yards away was the “grave” 
of the dead animals, according to the as- 
sured. Not satisfied with the appearances 
of the grave, the mound of dirt not seem- 
ing to indicate that six mules could have 
been buried there, Mr. Ions called in a 
couple of men from farms near by, who 
denied knowledge of any recent thunder- 
storm. His suspicions aroused Mr. Ions 
started to dig into the graves. He soon 
found that only about eight inches of top 
soil had been turned over and that the 
subsoil was undisturbed. This was done 
in the presence of the assured who there- 
upon signed a statement withdrawing all 
claims against his insurance companies. 
Apparently the assured took the attitude 
that the negroes had stolen the mules and 
tut up a fake story to deceive him, where- 
upon he had innocently asserted claim un- 
der his insurance. 





British Offices Had Few 


Losses in Florida Storm 


The liabilities of British insurance of- 
fices in respect of the damage caused by 
the recent disastrous hurricane to prop- 


ertv in Florida are unlikely to be for- 
midable, and the news has in no way 
disturbed underwriters, according to in- 
formation from London. There are 
known to be certain liabilities the extent 
of which is likely to vary in individual 
cases with the degree of activity in the 
representation of the companies in that 
part of the world. 

The risk of serious damage by wind- 
storm to property in the Southern and 
Central states is well known, and Brit- 
ish offices write a large volume of cov- 
erage for it. Every year cyclones occur 
and leave damage in their wake, but the 
aggregate premium income is generally 
sufficient to cover the claims and leave 
a margin on the right side. which should 
be available for meeting the exceptional 
losses suffered from time to time. 

Likewise hurricanes occur periodically 
in the Caribbean Sea, some of which 
strike the West Indies, and occasionally 
reach the Florida coast. Many serious 
hurricanes of this type have caused de- 
struction during the past few years. 
Most of the British offices do not seek 
insurance against the risk of damage by 
windstorm, partly owing to the difficulty 
of restricting liabilities in particular 
areas, but they often write it by reason 
of connections and through the accept- 
ance of other types of risks which can 
be better assessed. Such risks are al- 
most invariably covered by overseas 
branches. windstorm damage in the 
United Kingdom being insignificant. 





ARSON ARRESTS IN VIRGINIA 


Virginia’s fire marshal department in- 
vestigated 239 incendiary fires during the 
past year, according to a report filed by 
J. L. Taylor, chief deputy fire marshal, 
with the state corporation commission. 
Ninety-four arrests were made and thir- 
ty-three convictions were obtained. Dur- 
ing the year, a total of 14,000 fire in- 
spections were made. 





NEW LAW FIRM FORMED 
Murray G. Jenkins, George W. Stew- 
art and Leo Fixler announce the open- 
ing of law offices at 165 Broadway, New 
York City, under the name of Jenkins, 
Stewart & Fixler. 


New Insurance Law Firm 


Is Formed in New York 


The law firm of Palmer, Iserman, 
Sykes & Perrigo has been formed in 
New York with offices at 52 Wall Street 
where it will specialize in insurance, real 
estate, financial and admiralty cases. The 
new firm is composed of Courtland 
Palmer, who has retired from the firm 
of Palmer, Barber, Matters & Gay, and 
of Leroy B. Iserman, Robert J. Sykes 
end Harlan S. Perrigo, who were asso- 
ciated with Wendell P. Barker before 
the last named retired from law prac- 
tice in March to become chairman of the 
Mortgage Commission of the State of 
New York. The new firm will continue 
the practice formerly conducted by Mr. 
Parker under the name of Bonynge & 
Barker and more recently law offices of 
Wendell P. Barker. John E. Booth will 
be associated with the firm. 


ACTS IN MISSOURI CASE 

As was anticipated in informed circles 
Judge Nike G. Sevier of the Cole County 
Circuit Court on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 28, refused to permit a small group 
of policyholders to intervene in the state 
court litigation involving the 162/3% in- 
crease in fire, windstorm and lightning 
insurance rates put into effect by vari- 
ous stock fire insurance companies on 
June 1, 1930, over the protest of the then 
Superintendent of Insurance Joseph B. 
Thompson, In denying the policyholders 
the right to intervene, Judge Sevier ruled 
that his court no longer retained juris- 
diction of the case since the companies 
have appealed to the Missouri Supreme 
Court from his adverse ruling of last 
May. 





NEWARK AGENCY INCORPORATES 


Orchard & Mulberry, general insurance 
and real estate, has been incorporated 
with a capital of 100 shares. The in- 
corporators include E. A. Baker, Joseph 
Brody and Victoria Buter. Their offices 
will be located in Newark, N. J. 


N. J. ADVISORY COUNCIL 
Carl K. Withers, Commissioner of In- 
surance and Banking of New Jersey, has 
announced the appointment of three in- 
surance and real estate brokers as an 
advisory council in real estate manage- 
ment to serve without compensation 


They are William W. Chalmers of Cam- 
den, Harry A. Taylor of East Oranece 
and A. N. Lockwood of Newark. 





NATIONAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“The way we do things, not just 
the way we say things, is always 
the measure of our sincerity.” 


Anon. 
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Many Losses On Cars Damaged 
In Central New York Deluge 


By Everett H. Morse, 
Superintendent, Automobile Dep’t., Aetna (Fire) 


This article on automobile losses aris- 


ing out of the disastrous floods in New 


York State in July is taken from the 
current issue of the Messenger, pub- 
lished by the Aetna (Fire) group. | 
Floods of unprecedented proportions 
caused by excessive rainfall swept across 
the central part of New York State early 
last July causing tremendous losses to 
property owners. The towns which were 
hardest hit by the torrential waters lay 
in what is known as the Southern Tier 
ond Finger Lakes districts—one of the 
loveliest sections of the state. A vast 
area extending on the north from Hor- 
nell to Oxford and southward almost to 
the Pennsylvania line was inundated. 


Comprehensive Policies Saved 
Many Car Owners 


Thousands of automobiles were caught 
in the rising waters and abandoned to 
their fate. The damage done to them 
was in many instances irreparable. Some 
had insurance that covered the damage; 
others were not so fortunate. Decidedly 
in luck were those automobile owners 
who were protected by our comprehen- 
sive automobile policies, and those agents 
who had been foresighted enough to sell 
their clients this all-around coverage 
came in for plenty of commendation. To 
many automobile owners it seemed noth- 
ing short of providential that flood dam- 
age was covered in their automobile poli- 
cies. Along with other companies we 
have paid our shares of losses already 
and seven weeks after the flood claims 
are still being reported to our office by 
people who, while awav from home, had 
their cars marooned in the flood and 
have only just discovered the scope of 
the protection afforded by their auto- 
mobile insurance. 

In the towns of Hornell, Hammonds- 
port, Watkins Glen, Corning, Bingham- 
ton and Ithaca the damage was beyond 
description. Hammondsport. for exam- 
ple. was a pleasant, peaceful town with 
well-kept streets and homes. The flood 
waters brought down from the hilis 
quantities of sand, silt, rocks and trees 
and covered the main street with from 
six to ten feet of mud in which were 


embedded rocks and fallen trees fifty 
feet long. 

In other sections flood waters cours- 
ing along highways tore out shoulders 
of roads to a depth of twelve to fifteen 
teet. In some places empty canals a 
dozen feet deep, twice as wide, and a 
quarter of a mile long marked the site 
of hard-surfaced highways. Silt and 
filth carried into houses had to be re- 
moved from floors and furnishings with 
shovels. 

Needless to say automobiles caught in 
such devastation were destroyed or bad- 
ly damaged. Some were stopped by 
water while on the road. Occupants 
fleeing for safety left their cars to be 
buried by silt and rock. One of these 
was so covered that only the rear end 
and part of the top were visible. The 
rest of the car was buried under four or 
five feet of shale rock, soil and bould- 
ers. Other cars were demolished in their 
garages after being buffeted by floating 
trees, rolling rocks and roaring waters. 

One man from Connecticut, starting 
home from that section with a new camp 
trailer just acquired at the factory was 
marooned from Saturday afternoon un- 
til Tuesday morning on a bridge near 
Watkins Glen, the only location safe 
from the raging flood. Fortunately the 
trailer provided a supply of drinking 
water and food for the party. 

Others not so fortunate saw their cars 
washed off the road, turned over and 
over and finally submerged in the muddy 
waters. When located after the water 
had subsided, some of these were dam- 
aged beyond repair and others required 
renovation and repair costing four to 
five hundred dollars. 

Ordinary insurance for fire, theft and 
windstorm provided no protection, but 
the comprehensive policy was just made 
to order. The forces of nature which 
are beyond human control may combine 
at any time to nroduce catastrophes of 
other kinds which are totally unpredict- 
able. Insurance properly written is the 
property owner’s safecuard. It is futile 
to try to be a prophet and pick the nar- 
ticular peril to which vour customers 
may be exposed. An all-risk comprehen- 
sive policy covers the whole ground. 





PHOENIX FIELD CHANGES 

The Phoenix of Hartford has an- 
nounced several field changes in the 
West. State Agent H. W. Schwartz, 
who has done excellent work in Wis- 
consin, has had his territory changed and 
enlarged, with supervision over the 
states of Colorado, New Mexico and 
Wyoming. He has been succeeded in 
Wisconsin by State Agent Leo B. Men- 
ner, whose headquarters are in Mil- 
waukee. State Agent W. P. Van Worm- 
er of Michigan has transferred his head- 
quarters to the Peoples National Bank 
Building in Grand Rapids. 


ONTARIO AGENTS TO MEET 

Edwin T. Cole, Fall River. Mass., re- 
cently retired nresident of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, and Al- 
hert Dodge, Buffalo, N. Y.. member of 
the National Association executive com- 
mittee, will be sneakers at the annual 
convention of the Ontario Fire & Casu- 
altv Insurance Agents’ Association to be 
held October 17-18 at the King Edward 
Hotel in Toronto. G. D. Finlayson, Do- 
Milian Sepertasenines af Gaanie tb an, 
other feature speaker. 


ADDRESSES KIWANIS MEETING 
Major Howland of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters was a speaker at 
the Montclair, N. J., Kiwanis meeting 
ctober 3. Louis Larsen of the P. Lar- 
sen & Sons Insurance Agency is chair- 
man of the entertainment committce. 





MUST PROVE EXTENSION 


The appellate division, New York, has 
held, in the case of Florence Drennan, v. 
Sun Indemnity, that in order to recover 
under Section 109 of the insurance law 
against an automobile liability insurance 
company on a policy which by its terms 
had expired before the accident oc- 
curred, there must be competent proof 
that the policy had been extended. A 
claimed oral extension of the policy is of 
no effect where, by the terms of the’ pol- 
icy itself, extensions must be in writing. 
Furthermore proof that the insurance 
company may have extended credit for 
the payment of premiums is not evidence 
that it waived other conditions of the 
policy. 


OPENS OFFICES IN NEWARK 


Raymond P. Smith, in the insurance 
and real estate field for nearly twenty- 
two vears and more recently with the 
Real Estate Management, Inc., of New- 
ark, has opened insurance and real es- 
tate offices in the National State Bank 
Buildine, Newark. He resides in Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 


L. E. FALLS ON THE'COAST 


Laurence E. Falls, vice-president of 
the American of Newark, is now on a 
business trip to the Pacific. Coast. After 
visiting San Francisco and Los Angeles 
he will go to Denver, -returning to New- 
ark about November 1. - 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 








War Risk Premiums Charged By 
Marine Underwriters In N. Y. 


The following schedule shows the rates 
now being charged by marine underwrit- 
ers for covering the risks of war, strikes, 
riots and commotions, on shipment of 
general merchandise, excluding specie, 
raw cotton and burlaps, which are sub- 
ject to special rates. 

Ali rates are for prompt sailings and 
are subject to change without notice. 

Due to the longshoremen’s strike at 
various United States Gulf ports, under- 


writers are charging somewhat higher 
rates than those indicated above for cov- 
ering the risks of strikes, riots and civil 
commotion on shipments via such ports. 

Underwriters appear to be less willing 
to accept risks by Italian flag steamers 
than by those of other nationalities. 
Rates by such steamers are being made 
by special agreement and are materially 
higher than those being quoted on other 
steamers. 


To or from places outside Mediterranean or Red Sea via 


Mediterranean or Red Sea— 


* + t 
1—Excluding vessels calling at Italy or Italian possessions 4% We% 2%c% 
2—By vessels calling at Italy or Italian possessions...... YG 55c% 2Y%c% 
To or from the United Kingdom or Continent of Europe ex- 
cept to or from or via Mediterannean.................+.+- 2Y4c% 3Y%c% 1%4c% 
From Far East via Cape Good Hope to North America and 
ee a aE ie 5c% 214c% 
To or from West South and East Coasts of Africa (not north 
Mombasa) excluding via Red Sea and/or Mediterranean... 24c% 5ce% 2Y4c% 
To or from Australasia via Panama or Pacific............... 24c% 3Y%ac% 1VUvc% 
To or from Mediterranean or Red Sea except to or from Italy 
ne NOE sca a cond Shee cwla em aaieind a Mae wacom eae ee Y% 30c% 5c% 
Note—If calling at port in Italy or Italian possessions... %%  55c% 5c% 
From Italy or Italian possessions..............ccseeeccsceces K% UY% 5c% 
To or transshipped in Italy or Italian possessions. (Note— 
War Risk to be covered subject terms of Special Italian 
Contract War Risk Endorsement) ..............ccceeeeees WYYo auc 5c% 
— to warehouse (excluding Italian flag 
(*) War waterborne only (excluding steamers). (t) Additional for strikes, 


Italian flag steamers. (+) War warehouse 





Two British shipping lines, the Prince 
Line and the Silver Line, have decided 
to divert their vessels from the Suez 
Canai route. The ships will make the 
ionger journey via the Cape. At the same 
time the P.&O. Line is drawing the at- 
tention of passengers to a clause in their 
tickets entitling the company to make a 
change in the route of ships without pre- 
vious notice. 

A Silver Line official in London has 
given the following reason for the com- 
pany’s decision:—‘There is no question 
of a ban being placed on the Suez Canal, 
either by the canal authorities or by any 
Government. Because of the heavy war 
risk premiums demanded by the com- 
panies for cargoes going through the 
Suez Canal we have been forced to con- 
sider other routes. In our case most of 
the cargoes are for the United States. If 
these heavy premiums are maintained we 
shall continue to send out boats by the 
Cape route.” 

Several considerations contribute to 
the higher rate on the Mediterranean 
route, among them being the knowledge 
that the approaches to some Italian ports 
are protected with minefields, so that 
there is danger both from the fields and 
also from mines that may get adrift. It 
is also pointed out that vessels about to 
sail for the Orient will not reach the 
Mediterranean for some weeks, and that 
underwriters must bear in mind the pos- 
sibility that by that time the internation- 
al political situation may have altered 
greatly. 

* * * 
British Set Up Committee to Fix 
War Risk Rates 

The British Marine office and Lloyd’s 
underwriters have set up a joint commit- 
tee for the purpose of fixing rates for 
insuring the risks of war, riots, strikes, 
and civil commotion in open covers and 
open policies. 

On September 16 last the underwriters 
Zave notice cancelling the war risk in 


riots and civil commotions. 





~ War Risk Insurance Developments | 


open covers, and that notice became ef- 
iective September 26. The first schedule 
of rates provides that the rates shall not 
apply to shipments by vessels under the 
Itaiian flag nor to voyages which involve 
loading, calling, or discharging at Italian 
ports, but it is agreed that underwriters 
may exercise their discretion in quoting 
rates for the excluded vessels and voy- 
ages. 

A feature of the schedule is that dif- 
ferent rates are quoted for cargo, specie, 
and for consignments by registered post, 
but it is to be noted that the rate on 
specie is identical with that on cargo in 
all but two instances. Owing to the fact 
that the greater part of overseas trade is 
now insured under open covers and simi- 
lar contracts, a vast amount of commerce 
will be affected by the new rates. 

x * 
Big War Risks Business in Egypt 

According to news just received from 


Egypt, enormous business is being done 
by insurance offices in Alexandria with 
property owners and business men. One 
agency alone claims to have covered risks 
amounting to $15,000,000 within a few 
days. The insurance offices in Alexan- 
dria are not quoting any rates for No- 
vember or December for marine risks. 
These are being left for Lloyd’s. 
* * * 
Norwegian Underwriters Suggests 
Formation of War Risks 
Association 


The question of insurance against war 
risks is surveyed by T. Wikborg, prom- 
inent Norwegian insurance director, in an 
article in the “Norges Handels og Sjo- 
farstidende.” Mr. Wikborg considers the 
situation is such that urgent steps should 


be taken with a view to establishing an 
institution which could hold the entire 
Norwegian fleet covered, in any case 
against unmerited war risk. He sees as 
the ideal solution the formation of a war 
risk insurance association which would 
directly undertake all war risks for ships 
at sea or in neutral harbors. 

The managers of the association would 
get full power to follow the war risks 
with watchful eyes and undertake war 
risks on ships which knowingly and will- 
ingly were navigating “war waters.” For 
these risks, Mr. Wikborg says, there 
could be established tariff zones, and the 
premiums could be placed in a fund 
which particularly covered the special 
risk and which would be refunded to the 
members if the situation cleared up and 
no losses were incurred. 


Broschadt Reply 


(Continued from Page 27) 





can be achieved by international agree- 
ment. 





One word more. Hitherto we have 
always acted under the assumption that 
2 preliminary international agreement is 
essential to the success of any radical 
measure. “Fairplay” expressed the same 
view only a few days ago. 

Now, however, that it is generally rec- 
ognized how extremely difficult it is to 
bring about any international agreement, 
I wonder whether it is right to insist 
On such an agreement at the outset. 
Should we not achieve our aim much 
more easily if we were to remove this 
stumbling block and attempt to make 
progress on individual lines ? 

I am confident that if the most im- 
portant markets, and in the first place 
of course our British friends, were, in- 
dependently of the action of other na- 
tions, to accept and introduce in their 
own country a principle of the propriety 
of which they are convinced, other coun- 
tries would gradually follow them of their 
own accord. This will, in my opinion, 
be the case in respect of all future im- 
provements in marine insurance, particu- 
larly, however, with regard to the insur- 
ance of war risks, the subject of which 
is causing underwriters so much anxiety. 











APPLETON & COX, INC. 
UNDERWRITERS 


New York: 25 Gold Street 

Atlanta: 1 Pryor Street 

Boston: 141 Milk Street 

Chicago: Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
Dallas: Frank Rimmer 


Kirby Building 








Branch Offices and General Agents: 


8 South William Street 
NEW YORK 


ALL FORMS OF MARINE 
AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Detroit: First National Bank Bldg. 


New Orleans: George 'S. Kausler, Led. 


Hibernia Bank Building 
San Francisco: Pacific Marine Ins. Agency 
114 Sansome Street 
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Proof of Condition of Ship 
At Time of Chart, 


The Northwestern Fire & Marine " 
sured the owners of a deck scow againg 
loss and paid them $1,536 in full setij. 
ment of a claim arising from the break. 
ing of planks on both sides of the soy, 
The scow had been chartered to the 
Banker Contracting Co. for seven day. 
delivery to be made at an ash dump 
the North River. The insurance com. 
pany, which had taken an assignment oj 
the owners’ claim against the charter; 
libeled the charterer, alleging that the 
damage had been caused while the seo, 
was being loaded by the charterer at th 
ash dump by contact with pieces 9 
jagged rock projecting near the bul. 
head. 

The Federal District Court for south. 
ern New York, 11 F. Supp. 376, held tha: 
the burden was on the libelant to sho, 
that the scow was in undamaged con. 
tion when it was placed under charte 
and that this had not been shown, the 
testimony with respect to inspection of 
the scow before being delivered to the 
charter being unsatisfactory and insuffe. 
ient to establish that the planks wer 
then unbroken. The libel was therefor 
dismissed. 





NEW AUTO FINANCE PLAN 

To aid licensed agents and brokers oj 
California in the developing of automo. 
bile business Associated Insurance Fund 
Inc., of San Francisco has announced ; 
new 5% automobile finance plan. It wil 
be available to agents and brokers for 
both new and second hand cars, the 
principal requirement being a good cred- 
it record by the prospective buyer. In 
addition to this service Associated In- 
demnity Corp. and Associated Fire & 
Marine, which are owned by Associated 
Insurance Fund, Inc., will pay full com- 
missions on all insurance placed in con- 
nection with the sales transaction, in- 
cluding commission on vendor's coverage 
which is usually lost to the agent. 





HEAVIER MARINE LOSSES 

Returns prepared by the Liverpool 
Underwriters’ Association show _ tha 
eight vessels, of 17,503 tons gross, were 
posted in the Loss Book during August 
as lost. These figures compare with four 
vessels, of 17,369 tons gross, so posted in 
August, 1934, and with three vessels, of 
9,132 tons gross, in August, 1933. The 
total number of casualties posted in the 
Loss Book during August last was 38), 
the corresponding figure for August, 
193, being 390. For August, 1933, the 
number was 339, and for August, 19% 
it was 370. Only vessels of 500 ton: 
gross and upwards are included in the 
returns. 


CALLS ROCHESTER HEARING 

Another public hearing has been called 
by Senator Julius S. Berg, chairman, 
joint legislative committee to investigate 
automobile insurance and safety, to be 
held on October 10 and 11 in Rochester, 
N.Y. 

The problems to be discussed will be 
compulsory automobile insurance, estab- 
lishment of a compulsory automobile 
state insurance fund, speed regulations, 
the size, weight and dimensions of trucks 
to be permitted on the highways, and 
any and all subjects directly or indirect) 
related. 


TO REPLACE L’ATLANTIQUE 

A new ship to replace the burned-ou! 
liner L’Atlantique in the French South 
American service was promised by M 
Bertrand, Minister of Merchant Marine, 
in the course of his speech on board the 
newly-launched Ville d’Alger. 

M. Bertrand reminded his hearers that 
the action between the underwriters a 
the messageries Maritimes about L’At 
lantique had not yet been settled. If. 
went in the company’s favor the financial 
basis for a new ship would be laid. 


CHUBB & SON TEAM CHAMPIONS 

Th baseball nine of Chubb & Son de- 
feated the Home team in the final gamt 
of the Insurance Baseball League chat 
pionship play-off by a score of 12 to 4 
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Casualty Executives and Agents 
Meet At White Sulphur Springs 


250 Leaders of the Business Hear Excellent Addresses by 
Edward C. Stone, Senator Radcliffe, General Nolan and 


Four Commissioners at Joint Conventions 


By Wallace L. Clapp 


White Sulphur Oct. 8—A 
well balanced program under experienced 
leadership was the consensus today at 
the opening session of the joint conven- 
tions of the International Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters and 
the National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents. This annual gathering 
at the height of this famous resort’s Fall 
scason has brought together the leaders 
of the business in both company and 
agency ranks in greater numbers than 
in any recent year. The attendance, 250, 
is double that of the 1933 convention 
here, and the Greenbrier’s lobby this 
morning presented a picture much like 
that of a college reunion as greetings 
were exchanged. The crowd is in an 
optimistic mood as to the future, and 
prepared to enjoy and to be stimulated 
by the program arranged for them, then 
to return home with renewed zest for 
service to policyholders. 


Springs, 


Stone Sounds Keynote of Service 


Edward C. Stone, Employer’s Liability, 
presiding officer this morning in his ca- 
pacity as president of the International 
Association, sounded a laudable keynote 
of service in his presidential address in 
telling how the stock casualty and surety 
companies have demonstrated their 
worth during the past decade and par- 
ticularly in the depression years. He 
urged: “However, rather than rest on 
our Oars, in pre ference to ‘pointing with 
pride’ to a past performance; instead of 
edad about what we have done in 
the days gone by, let us all take renewed 
courage, as we look ahead, to meet our 
obligations fully and even more prompt- 
ly and efficiently. With eyes toward a 
rising and not a setting sun, let us de- 
termine to better this record. Let us 
always demonstrate that we have indeed 
larned our lesson of service.” 

The convention got into its stride with 
the thoroughly enjoyed address by Major 
General Dennis E. Nolan, commanding 
general, First Army, on the battle ac- 
complishments of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces in the World War. 
General Nolan began with the first bat- 
tles fought by the American forces, tak- 
ing his audience up to the final engage- 
ments. He explained the part played by 
the A. E. F. in winning the war, and to 
make his talk all the more interesting, 
quoted German generals on their im- 
pressions of the American boys as 
soldiers. One German general staff of- 
ficer made this comment: “The American 
troops brought with them something 
much more important than training and 
experience. It was the will to attack, 
the firm resolve to kill or get killed; 
war-like qualities which must command 
admiration.” 


Radcliffe Commends State Supervision 


Senator George L. Radcliffe of Fidel- 
ity & Deposit and American Bonding 
fame was given a big hand as the next 


speaker. One of the high spots of his 
address, which embraced both surety 
and governmental problems, was that 


state supervision of surety companies, al- 
though tight, has ever been wise, just 
and practical, never abused. He was 
thoroughly at home in giving background 
facts about the early days of surety su- 
Pervision as he has been in the business 





EDWARD C. 


International Ass’n Leader 


STONE 


for thirty years and had much to do in 
Maryland with putting through the leg- 
islature much needed state supervisory 
measures at a time when the surety busi- 
ness was moving along pretty much as it 
pleased. He said: “Although we are 
now subject to rigid supervision I believe 
we will all agree that the control has 
been a tmpered one, that we have not 
been subjected to oppressive and ruinous 
regulation.” 

Senator Radcliffe took pains to em- 
phasize that he was not in favor of Fed- 
eral control of insurance and said that he 
hoped it will never come about.. He 
thought, however, that too many have a 
mistaken idea about the scope of Federal 
supervision; that too much turmoil is 
caused unnecessarily when proposals are 
made to widen the scope of regulation. 
He cited as an example of constructive 
supervision the work of the Securities 
Exchange Commission which at first was 
viewed with alarm. But the praise ac- 
corded its chairman, Kennedy, upon his 
recent resignation, he said, indicated one 
of the most remarkable turn arounds 
of public opinion that he knew of. 


Critical of Careless Thinking 


Senator Radcliffe was critical of the 
present careless thinking by business 
men on economic and political matters. 
Preconceived ideas are too often made 
the basis of quickly formed conclusions 
which when analyzed will not stand the 
acid test. He thought the tendency was 
too often to “becloud our faculties” when 
considering economic problems, “to put 
ourselves into mental straitjackets” and 
he said that this artificial form of rea- 
soning is a serious menace today. He 
asked “Why not consider these questions 
with the same straight thinking that you 
give to business affairs, facing them with 
clarity of judgment and in an: untram- 
meled spirit of fairness.” 

As to the effect of recent governmental 
legislation upon the surety business, a 
question he is often asked, he said that 
not much has happeried which directly 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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Nasurco, Inc., Gets Until Today To 
Meets Terms of Stock Purchase 


Counsel Said Tuesday That No Past or Present Officers or 
Directors of National Surety Are Associated 


With Nasurco Bidding Group 


At the request of Thomas A. Kane, 
representing Nasurco, Inc., high bidders 
for the stock of the National Surety 
Corporation, an adjournment until 10 
a. m. today was granted by Supreme 
Court Justice Louis A. Valente in New 
York County at Tuesday’s hearing. Mr. 
Kane asked for additional time to con- 
sider terms of the Superintendent of In- 
surance upon which recommendation of 
the acceptance of Nasurco’s $8,000,000 
offer was conditioned. 

Mr. Kane said that the intervention 
of the week-end and the Jewish holiday 
Monday had made it impossible to hold 
a consultation representative of all par- 
ties to the bid and, despite expiration of 
the five-day time limit set by the Super- 
intendent, requested a week more. Ed- 
ward F. Keenan, attorney for the Su- 
perintendent, opposed, but Justice Va- 
lente agreed to a postponement until 
this morning. 

In response to numerous questions 
about the identity of the persons re- 
sponsible for the Nasurco bid, Mr. Kane 
told the court that no officer or director 
of the National Surety Corporation or 
no officer, director or employe of the 
old National Surety Company was asso- 
ciated with the bidding group. He fur- 
ther offered to reveal to Justice Valente 
privately the names of the bidding syn- 
dicate as a guaranty of good faith, but 
refused to name them in open court un- 
til the group had made its decision on 
the Superintendent’s terms. 


Names of Bidders Revealed to Judge 

Justice Valente made as a condition to 
granting an adjournment the _ require- 
ment that the bidders’ names be made 
known to him and called Mr. Kane to 
the bench for a private conference. 

The justice then announced to the 
court that the names of four men had 
been given to him as the Nasurco bid- 
ders and that while he could not make 
them public he could assure all interest- 
ed parties that they were all individuals 
of such high rating that any one alone 
could be financially responsible for per- 
formance of the Nasurco offer. The 
names were not revealed, and in closing 
Justice Valente cautioned Mr. Kane that 
no adjournment would be taken beyond 
Friday and at that time Nasurco must 
be prepared to either meet the Super- 
intendent’s terms or to withdraw its 
cffer. 

Nasurco, Inc., Was Recommended Bidder 


When it became known last week that 
Superintendent Pink and his Insurance 


Advisory Board had recommended that 
the bid of Nasurco, Inc., be accepted, if 
certain conditions were complied with, 
great was the interest along William 
Street. Everybody wanted to know who 
were the backers of Nasurco, which was 
incorporated just last month; and what 
their plans would be for the future of 
the National Surety Corp. if they got 
the control. Such questions crystallized 
at last Friday’s court hearing when coun- 
sel for opposing bidders and for large 
creditors’ groups insisted that Nasurco’s 
identity be revealed. 

Recognizing this demand, Justice Va- 
lente ordered Thomas A. Kane, Nasurco 
president, to prepare in affidavit form 
the required information for court pres- 
entation. But he frowned on the request 
that Nasurco people be cross-examined 
under oath. Mr. Kane agreed to the 
affidavit and said: “I think the creditors, 
Superintendent Pink and the court will 
be fully satisfied with the financial re- 
sponsibility of our group.” 

It was also agreed that the additional 
$600,000 deposit would be produced in 
keeping with Superintendent Pink’s rec- 
ommendation to the court, thus bringing 
Nasurco’s total deposit up to 10% of 
the amount bid for all the stock. ‘While 
it is true that the bidder only undertakes 
to purchase $2,000,000 of the stock at the 
present time,” explained the Superin- 
tendent, “it becomes contingently liable 
for the entire amount.’ 

Mr. Kane said Nasurco’s consideration 
would be given over the week-end to 
the Superintendent's condition that when 
25% of the stock is purchased for $2,- 
000,000, it “shall be held by the Super- 
intendent as security for the payment 
of the balance of the stock which may 
not be subscribed by the creditors.” It 
was indicated that = ss this stipulation 
was agreed to the Nasurco bid could not 
be accepted. The Superintendent and 
his advisors took the viewpoint that “it 
would be obviously unwise to sell ene- 
quarter of the stock of this corporation 
to any bidder with an agreement for 
the purchase of the balance of the stock 
without adequate security that the bid- 
der will carry out its agreement. 

The Superintendent also suggested 
that the offer should provide that if the 
claims of all creditors of the National 
Surety Co. are not finally adjudicated 
within the period fixed in this offer, the 


creditors whose claims have not been 
finally adjudicated, as well as_ those 
whose claims have been adjudicated, 
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Inflationary Problems Faced By 
German and French Co.’s Outlined 


Dr. W. S. Landis, Fearful of U. S. Inflation, Says Even Quick 
Change in Administration Will Not Solve All Our 
Monetary Difficulties 


The devastating effects of post-war in- 
flation in France and Germany upon in- 
surance companies in those two countries 
was the theme of an address by Dr. 
Walter S. Landis, vice-president of the 
American Cyanamid Co., New York, on 
Wednesday before the joint casualty- 
surety annual gathering at White Sul- 
phur Springs. Dr. Landis has made a 
thorough analysis of the history of the 
foreign insurance companies following 
the World War and his grasp of infla- 
tionary problems affecting them made a 
profound effect upon his audience. His 
purpose was to apply the knowledge 
gained from his study of European in- 
flation to the United States situation 
and in so doing he reached the undeni- 
able conclusion that inflation is actually 
here, well along its course and running 
true to form. He cautioned: 

“It, therefore, behooves all of us to 
set our house in order if we are to pro- 
tect and preserve the funds placed in our 
care to insure the existence of our cor- 
porations, a livelihood for our employes, 
and I much regret to say a probably 
smaller return to our stockholders. To 
struggle for mere existence is going to 
take our every effort and many of us 
are going to fall by the wayside. The 
record of insolvencies in Germany and in 
France during the inflation is appalling.” 

Possibility of Ten Cent Dollar 

Dr. Landis did not agree with the pop- 
ular opinion that a quick change in the 
Administration will solve all our difficul- 
ties. He explained: “A recent appraisal 
of the cost of the New Deal, and as- 
suming it were thrown out of power to- 
morrow and corrective legislation imme- 
diately applied, shows that there will be 
a charge carried over amounting to be- 
tween two and three billion dollars per 
year of extraordinary expense and for at 
least the next five years. It is to be pre- 
sumed that in the second five-year period 
this can be appreciably tapered off. In 
addition to that charge, however, there 
will fall approximately an equal amount 
ef two to three billion dollars upon the 
states and communities and which must 
either be assumed by them or thrown 
back on the central government. The 
increased debt burden will call for ap- 
proximately two billion dollars for inter- 
est and sinking fund with better than 
even chance that this may be even in- 
creased.” He was frankly pessimistic as 
to the future, pointing out that if the 
present Administration is continued in 
power “it means ultimately the ten cent 
dollar.” He pictured the New Deal as 
more than doubling present national tax- 
es and nearly doubling the local taxa- 
tion. And even with the New Deal com- 
pletely out of office as of today, “busi- 
ness would have to increase to over 100 
billion dollars a year gross against which 
we must apply the highest war-time 
schedule, plus the onerous terms of the 
discarded Senate tax bill. Even at that 
we would still be one or two billion 
short of meeting the national budget.” 


Effects of German Revaluation 


Dr. Landis faced the facts squarely as 
he presented in detail what happened to 
German and French insurance company 
portfolios when the full force of infla- 
tion hit them. In Germany where the 
unit of paper currency became worthless 
and outlawed as of January 1, 1924, a 
new unit called the Rentenmark was es- 
tablished with an exchange value of one 
trillion of the old marks for one of the 





rew. Then the Rentenmark was re- 
placed by the Reichsmark which was put 
on a gold basis. Obviously almost all 
corporations went through a reorgani- 
zation in transferring from the old mark 
balance sheet to the new one. The leg- 





Dr. Landis’ Background 


A speaker of considerable promi- 
nence and background, Dr. Landis is 
vice-president of an _ organization 
which is recognized as one of the 
most progressive chemical companies 
in the country. The American Cyan- 
amid Co. is attracting increasingly 
more favorable attention in the in- 
vestment world and its stock is now 
in portfolios of many investment 
trusts and insurance companies. 











islation, slow to come into being, re- 
sulted in many law suits to determine 
the new equity. 

Private stock insurance companies in 
the life field, permitted by law to hold 
only Government bonds, first mortgages 
limited to 50% of the value of the prop- 
erty and certain municipal bonds, were 
affected so badly, Dr. Landis indicated, 
that at one time “the whole mortgage 
holding of all these companies could have 
been paid off with a dollar bill, speaking 
figuratively and based on the assumption 
that they were not fixed term securities.” 
Of course, with such a situation no in- 
stitution could possibly survive, and the 
speaker said new regulations were issucd 
permitting the companies to hold a larger 
proportion of real estate. They could 
also invest up to as high as 60% of their 
premium reserve in common stocks and 
short term commercial paper. But he 
said: “By this time a dollar would buy 
several million marks and the insurance 
companies were in such bad financial 
situation that they could not take ad- 
vantage of the new regulations.” 


5% Recovery for Old Policyholders 


As an example of the working of the 
revaluation laws Dr. Landis amazed his 
audience with these facts: That the 1913 
assets of all the private German life 
companies totaled about six billion marks 
whereas the gold mark balance cast Jan- 
uary 1, 1924, was only 145 million marks. 
He said: 

“Of course, no corporation could stand 
such a shrinkage and the companies went 
into reorganization transferring their as- 
sets to a new corporation frequently of 
the same name, and which immediately 
commenced to write business on a new 
basis and proceeded with the liquidation 
of the old accounts. While our studies 
were not extensive and represent more 
particularly specific examples, we have 
estimated that the old policyholder may 
recover around 5% of the face value of 
his policies. 

The German fire insurance companies, 
not so limited in their investments as 
the life carriers, fared slightly better, the 
speaker said. He noted that in 1913 the 
total assets of the mutual fire insurance 
companies of Germany totaled 232 mil- 
lion marks. They did not attempt to 
throw together their revised balance 
sheet until the revaluation laws were fur- 
ther developed but at the end of 1925, 
two years after the stabilization of the 
mark, their assets were only ninety-two 
million marks. The 1925 portfolios car- 


ried about the same value in real estate. 
The mortgage account was about one- 


fifth of what it had been in 1913. The 
fixed interest bearing paper had shrunk 
from 134 million marks to eight million 
marks “although I question whether they 
had not disposed of much of this paper 
and that the difference is not entirely a 
loss.” 
Lessons Learned by Casualty Co.’s 


The casualty companies, the speaker 
said, had assets of one billion 600 million 
marks in 1913 and the first gold mark 
balance sheet on January 1, 1924, showed 
785 million marks. They had turned their 
investments quite materially into real es- 
tate during this period, real estate values 
representing only 4% of their portfolios 
in 1913 and 16% in 1924. Correspondingly 
there was a very large reduction in their 
holdings of mortgages and fixed interest 
bearing paper. Their business improved 
materially with the stabilization of the 
mark and by 1927 their assets very near- 
ly equaled those of 1913. The lessons 
taught by the inflation are shown in their 
1927 portfolio. In percentage they were 
holding twice as much real estate as in 
1913 and the bulk of their portfolio was 
invested in miscellaneous securities of 
which we have no specific description. 
Their 1927 portfolio carried five times as 
much in common stocks as in 1913. 

“One striking lesson is brought out in 
this German situation and that is that 
legal restrictions on investment portfo- 
lios during a period of extreme inflation 
are bound to cause enormous losses. The 
machinery for revising such restrictions 
is so slow and cumbersome that the port- 
folio may be completely wiped out, or 
there may be little left to take advantage 
of the more liberal provisions of revised 
regulations. This applies also to the 
so-called ‘Legal’ trust.” 

French Situation Better 


Dr. Landis painted a more cheerful 
picture as regards the French situation, 
pointing out that French currency did 
not reach anything like the low value 
of the German mark, that when it was 
revalued in 1927 and placed on a gold 
redemption basis the new French franc 
in terms of gold was approximately one- 
fifth of the old one. None of the French 


Need Better Interpretative Facilities 
In Solving “Dust Disease” Enigma 


Dr. C. O. Sappington in Thoughtful Address Suggests Ap- 
pointment of Advisory Board on O.'D. Risks in Each 


Insurance Company 


Dr. C. O. Sappington, consulting in- 
dustrial hygienist of Chicago, known as 
an authority on occupational diseases, 
brought to the White Sulphur conven- 
tion on Wednesday an array of timely 
suggestions on how the present enig- 
matic and puzzling situation in this field 
cculd be improved to the benefit of cas- 
ualty insurance companies. Speaking 
with authoritative knowledge, he de- 
clared that because of a lack of proper 
interpretative facilities and adequate rea- 
soning, “occupational diseases will prob- 
ably continue to produce surprising and 
astonishing situations in the future.” But 
Dr. Sappington was convinced that with 
methods now available and judged com- 
petent by authorities to measure scien- 
tifically the major health hazards in in- 
dustry the effects of exposures upon the 
human body can be evaluated medically 
and diagnostically so as to ascertain with 
reasonable certainty “whether or not any 
given exposure in industry constitutes a 
health hazard and would. work injury 
upon exposed employes in the future.” 

Demand the Facts 

The speaker urged that the underwrit- 
ing and compensation departments of the 
insurance companies who are going to 
carry occupational disease risks should 





Te 
life insurance companies went bankry 

, ae lage pt 
This was because the limitation on the 
portfolios was more liberal than that 4 
Germany. They could hold a large Pro- 
portion of real estate which gave then 
an asset which slowly appreciated it 
value. 

One peculiar aspect, however, said Dr 
Landis, was that the conservative com- 
panies lost more heavily than the less 
conservative ones. He explained: “On 
of the younger French life insurang 
companies invested under the liberalize 
decrees in speculative foreign bonds anj 
made a handsome showing. This pay. 
ticular company was a private stock com. 
pany whose shares sold on the market jy 
1929 at thirty-five times the 1913 price 
whereas gold parity would have been fy. 
times. A much larger and older anj 
more conservative company sold at only 
twice the 1913 price in 1929.” : 

Before closing Dr. Landis touched op 
certain interesting phases of insurance 
administration during inflation. One oj 
them is the problem of hedging agains 
the declining value of the currency unit 
and he told of various ingenious methods 
used in Germany to maintain coverage, 
especially in fire insurance, but none of 
them proved satisfactory. There was 
also the additional problem of hedging 
the premiums against a gold or com- 
modity principal which was done by find- 
ing proper securities evaluated in terms 
of this same gold or commodity. 

In France, he said, coverage was more 
easily maintained by taking out addi- 
tional insurance as the franc dropped in 
value. New annuities were written 
throughout the inflation period, “strange 
as it may seem.” Premiums collected by 
the casualty companies increased. 

Finally Dr. Landis corrected the com- 
monly accepted belief that banks and in- 
surance cormfpanies are not affected by 
inflation “since they merely trade dol- 
lars.” He said: “The dividend record 
of large groups of companies which we 
have studied shows that the stockholder 
certainly paid his share of the cost of 
inflation.” He also gave specific exam- 
ples of the tax burden on French compa- 
nies which were amazing. 


demand the facts relative to occupational 
exposure and physical effects, as mani- 
fested by engineering and medical data 
He cautioned: “But they should not stop 
there—there should be intelligent inter- 
pretation of these data and translation 
of them into terms of underwriting value, 
so that the risk may be properly rated 
and upon that rating be judiciously un- 
derwritten. There is no bluffing in this 
game, for this is not poker; but I take 
it that the insurance companies, although 
playing a gambling game, in fact, gam- 
bling upon the issue as to whether any 
one of a given group will develop occt- 
pational disease, are sincerely and vitally 
interested in getting the facts relative to 
such possibilities.” $ 
Dr. Sappington was convinced that in- 
surance companies have been repeatedly 
fooling themselves by placing too much 
reliance upon visual inspection in the es 
timation of occupational disease hazards. 
He reminded his audience that this haz- 
ard is one which is often hidden, in fact, 
may be properly spoken of as a hidden 
hazard. Therefore, he suggested, “we 
need here to use scientific methods 0 
quantitative determinations and after get 
ting them to interpret intelligently the 
results and apply them to each individual 
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situation in industry, before arriving at 
any conclusion as to what the hazard 
may be, if any, and then translate it 
into writing terms. 

“By the same token, we can never as- 
sume that because potentially dangerous 
substances are used in manufacturing 
processes a hazard really exists. This 
has been the foundation for what we 
have previously called ‘missed business. 


Prevention the Keystone 


The speaker then called attention to 
the need for special adaptation of the 
industrial physical examination to occu- 
pational disease problems and said that 
the results of such examination should 
always be interpreted in the light of the 
possibility of industrial environment af- 
fecting the exposed employe. 

Prevention was hailed by Dr. Sapping- 
ton as the keystone of all occupational 
disease work and far more significant 
than any other phase in the field of in- 
dustrial medicine and hygiene. He drew 
comparative analogies between the evo- 
lutionary processes of occupational dis- 
eases and those of fire insurance and of 
accidental injuries, and then said: “If I 
am not very much mistaken we shall 
probably have to learn the same lessons 
in occupational diseases that have been 
previously taught to us regarding fires 
and accidental injuries.” 

Dr. Sappington in closing made the 
following suggestions which he believed 
could be made the basis for improving 
the present enigmatic and puzzling oc- 
cupational disease situation: 


Six Suggestions 


1. That an advisory board on occupational 
disease risks be appointed in each insurance 
company, this board to consist of representatives 
of the underwriting, compensation, inspection 
and engineering, and legal departments, together 
with a competent representative of the medical 
profession who is able to interpret in under- 
standable terms the nature of a given indus- 
trial hazard and its effects upon the 
body. This board should have regular and peri- 
odic meetings for exchange of information by 


humar: 





Intelligent Middle Ground 


The spirit behind Dr. Sappington’s 
approach to his subject was appreci- 
ated as he set himself up as neither 
optimistic nor pessimistic in discuss- 
ing the occupational disease enigma. 
Furthermore, he saw no need for 
either hysteria or for smugness and 
complacency in approaching this prob- 
lem and said: “I have this faith in 
the insurance fraternity, and in the 
engineering and medical professions: 
that such a degree of interlocking and 
reciprocity of effort will be attained, 
that stabilization will result. I believe 
that there is an intelligent middle 
ground.” 











its members and come to definite conclusions 
regarding specific examples of industrial under- 
writing. 

2. The institution of regular and periodic lec- 
tures and informal discussions, separately for 
the medical men, engineers and inspectors, and 
for the underwriting and compensation experts 
in each company. 

3. The regular publication of a question-and- 
answer column in insurance company papers. 

4. The gradual building up of a rating sys- 
tem in which the rating, compensation and un- 
derwriting departments shall correlate informa- 
tion with the engineering, inspection and medi- 
cal groups, the objective being a rating plan 


which can be intelligently applied to wunder- 
writing. 
5. The continuous amassing of all possible 


information regarding scientific measurement of 
industrial exposures of various types and co- 
ordinating and integrating with this the medical 
findings, so that as a background for intelli- 
gent underwriting, these cause-and-effect rela- 
tionships can form an invaluable body of data 
useful for years to come. 

6. Finally, the preparation of standard files 
of procedure for each department concerned in 
this work, which may grow into manuals of in- 
structions, an eventuality contingent upon gath- 
ering a great body of data which will form the 
basis for abstract conclusions which can be set 
down for guidance. 


F. R. Jones’ Legislative Report 


The annual report of F. Robertson 
Jones, as secretary-treasurer of the In- 
ternational Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, a carefully pre- 
pared digest of the legislative activities 
of the past years as affecting casualty 
and surety interests, was available to all 
at the convention. Mr. Jones confined 
his comments largely to surety, taxation, 
workmen’s compensation and _ financial 
responsibility for automobile accidents. 
He has never seen a legislative year 
which equaled that of 1935 for intensity 
and he described it, in fact, as the worst 
within his experience, not because of the 
number of legislative sessions but by 
reason of the number of bills pending 
and their importance. He said: 

“Some conception of the size of the 
task may be had from the fact that, to 
date, we have prepared and distributed 
3,528 memoranda on bills affecting our 
business, as compared with 3,121 on the 
same date in 1933—the last comparable 
year.” 


Security Funds An Innovation 


An innovation in the field of work- 
men’s compensation, he said, was the in- 
troduction of bills providing for the crea- 
tion of security funds for insolvent in- 
surers and he said: “In general they re- 
quired contributions from solvent com- 


panies to pay the compensation awards 
against any company that failed or pro- 
vided for the creation of state funds for 
the same purpose. Ten bills were intro- 
duced in seven states, viz., Maryland 
Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania and Wis- 
consin. They became law in Minnesota, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina 
and Wisconsin. 

“In Kansas, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, Oklahoma and Pennsylvania, bills 
were introduced proposing a complete 
revision of the workmen’s compensation 


law, but all failed. Bills proposing a 
compensation law were introduced in 
Arkansas, Florida and South Carolina 


and were enacted in Florida and South 
Carolina. Only two states remain with- 
out a compensation law, viz., Arkansas 
and Mississippi.” 


Wide-Open O.D. Coverage 


The outstanding development in the 
compensation field, Mr. Jones reported, 
was the renewed agitation for so-called 
“wide open” occupational disease cover- 
age. He gave the following review of 
the situation, explaining the work of a 
special advisory committee on occupa- 
tional diseases which has done good 
work since its appointment January 9, 
1934: Bills proposing either outright 
“wide-open” coverage; or the equivalent 
by loose definition of the diseases to be 
covered; or that were otherwise so in- 
adequately drawn as to invite enlarge- 
ment by interpretation that rendered 


them equally objectionable—were intro- 


duced in Alabama, Delaware, Illinois, In- 
diana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee and Utah. In some of these 
states, there was more than one bill. 
The situation was potentially serious 
wherever there was a bill, or the threat 
of one. It was critical in Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania and New York, where the bills 
had strong backing. They failed in IlIli- 
nois and Pennsylvania, but became law 
in New York, effective September 1. 
“You will recall that, sensing the im- 
portance of this problem, there was ap- 
pointed, on January 9, 1934, an advisory 
committee on the occupational disease 
situation. The committee comprises the 
Travelers, chairman, the Aetna Life, the 
Employers’ Liability, the Maryland Cas- 
ualty, the Fidelity & Casualty, and the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity. Fol- 
lowing a prompt survey of the situation, 
nation-wide, the committee directed its 
efforts toward two major objectives: 


“(1) The prompt handling of the situa- 
tions in those states where emergencies 
required immediate attention; and (2) 
compilation of literature and information 
relative to the subject generally—looking 
toward the undertaking of an education- 
al campaign and the formulation of a 





— 


7, ROBERTSON JONES 


general policy and, if possible, ultimately 
to the preparation of a so-called ‘model 


a” 


occupational disease bill’. 


Hale Anderson Sizes Up Public 
Official Problem; Reforms Needed 


With characteristic thoroughness Hale 
Anderson, vice-president, Fidelity & 
Casualty, gave the White Sulphur con- 
ventioners on Wednesday morning a 
better appreciation of the public official 
bond problem than many of them have 
had before. He brought out that there 
really should be no battle between rep- 
resentatives of the public and surety 
companies over this whole subject; em- 
phasized that state bonding funds will 
never solve the situation. In Mr. Ander- 
son’s opinion there is a tremendous job 
to be done in reforming the conduct of 
public affairs and he said: 

“Surety companies with their wealth of 
data and experience, can be of incalcul- 
able assistance to those whose duty it is 
to plan such reforms. Standards of fit- 
ness and worthiness for public office 
must be raised, and surety companies by 
non-partisan risk selection, unswayed by 
political influence, can do much toward 
raising those standards. And after those 
reforms have been accomplished and those 
standards have been raised there will 
always remain the unavoidable, but 
properly insurable, risk of dishonesty 
and of official misconduct of other types. 
That risk, we submit, can always be in- 
sured more expertly, more economically, 
and more certainly by those whose sole 
interest is the science and practise of 
insurance than it can be by those whose 
chief interest is the momentary temper 
of the electorate and the probable iden- 
iity of the next governor.” 


Men Not Fitted for Office 


One of Mr. Anderson’s kicks is that 
vast sums of public money today are not 
administered and the heavy responsibil- 
ities of public affairs are not borne as a 
rule by men trained for a lifelong, whole- 
time career of civil service. He said: 
“Can one properly be shocked to hear 
that under such a system vast sums are 
stolen annually or are lost through care- 
lesseness, or even are never collected at 
all when collection is quite possible ?” 

Convinced that something effective 
must be done to remedy such conditions 
he gave his audience first a brief history 
of security for the losses of official mis- 





conduct, and then considered the various 
plans advocated for a material improve- 
ment in the situation. 

The speaker explained that in per- 
sonal suretyship the courts have always 
been very lenient. They treat personal 
sureties “as though they were half mar- 
tyr and half-feeble-minded, possessing as 
well the heart appeal of a Shirley Temple 
lost in the forest, with a badly stubbed 
toe.” But in corporate suretyship, the 
speaker stressed, these sureties “do not 
ask to be treated as favored wards of 
the courts.” But he did think that they 
should feel aggrieved when, having com- 
puted and collected a premium only for 
the risk of dishonesty, in the absence of 
all dishonesty they are held for losses 
due to bank failures, and to inability to 
collect taxes from taxpayers who are in- 
solvent or who cannot be found; when 
they are held for $100,000 under a single 
bond of only $10,000. And finally, when 
they are called racketeers “because they 
find such burdens intolerable and an- 
nounce that they must either have more 
reasonable conditions surrounding thei1 
public official bond risks or retire from 
the field.” 


State Bonding Fund Evades Real Issue 


After giving a few specific instances 
of the development of the law as applied 
to corporate sureties in this field to back 
his statements, pointing particularly to 
the seriousness of present clumsy state 


laws relating to public officials, the 
speaker said: 
“The solution of the problem most 


often advocated is the establishment of 
a state fund through which the state will 
carry its own public official hazards. That 
pretended solution, it would seem clear, 
evades the real issue and does nothing 
whatever to solve the real problem. * * * 
“The creation of a state bonding fund 
does not provide burglary insurance, 
audits, and other sensible safeguards 
does not, in fact, do anything of conse- 
quence toward correcting the funda- 
mentals of an unsound situation. If a 
state fund is created and used as an al- 
ternative to the adoption of those re- 
forms in law and procedure that are 
clearly dictated by common prudence and 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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Pink Cites His Views 
On Co. Examinations 


COMMISSIONERS PLAN TO ACT 





New York Superintendent Also Discusses 
Liquidations, Taxation and 
Retaliatory Laws 





Direct reference to the current prob- 
lem of examinations of insurance com- 
panies by other than State Department 
or Convention examiners was made by 
Insurance Superintendent Louis H. Pink 
of New York in an address on “The 
Trend Towards Cooperation” which he 
delivered Tuesday before the joint meet- 
ing of casualty and surety company ex- 
ccutives and agents. The states must 
egree, he said, upon some method of 
examination both for taxes and financial 
solvency which will not place an undue 
burden on the companies, which will not 
lead to needless duplication, which will 
ensure an efficient study and report and 
which will not relieve the home state of 
responsibility. 

After stating that the practice of au- 
thorizing private firms of accountants to 
examine companies for tax purposes may 
lead to grave abuses Superintendent 
Pink said that the whole matter will 
undoubtedly be brought to a head at the 
December meeting in New York City 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. On this subject of exam- 
inations the Superintendent said further: 

“Recently there has been renewed agi- 
tation for ‘the examination of companies 
by others than the home state. There 
is a natural feeling on the part of states 
having few companies to supervise that 
they are vitally interested in the con- 
dition of companies from other states 
which do business within their borders 
and that they would like to have some- 
thing to say about them. The proper 
allocation and collection of taxes has 
also brought the question to the fore- 
front. 

“At the present time a private firm 
of accountants has been authorized by 
some of the states to examine companies 
to determine whether or not the exam- 
ining state has received its fair portion 
of the taxes. Obviously this may lead 
to grave abuses if a number of the states 
engage separate firms of accountants 
and send them prospecting around the 
country. The Southern Commissioners 
at a recent conference in Memphis, at 
which President Sullivan was present, 
adopted a statesmanlike policy, recom- 
mending that the matter be hereafter 
handled through the committee on ex- 
aminations of the Convention. This is 
now receiving the attention of all com- 
missioners of insurance and will un- 
doubtedly be brought to a head at the 
Convention in December. 

“The New York Department is anxious 
at all times to cooperate with the de- 
partments of other states. It supplies 
them with copies of its examinations, and 
provides any information which is re- 
quested. We have received like coopera- 
tion from other states. It is the policy 
of New York not to examine foreign 
companies but to depend upon examina- 
tions of the home states. 


Liquidations—Uniform State Legislation 
or Federal Control 


“The liquidation of large interstate in- 
surers has woefully fallen down. Many 
of our states are equipped to handle 
effectively companies which have most 
of their assets and business in the home 
state. There is no adequate provisions 
for the intelligent carrying on of the 
liquidation of those companies which 
have-a substantial part of their assets 
and business distributed throughout the 
various states of the nation. * * * 

“It is obvious that when it becomes 
necessary to liquidate or reorganize an 
insolvent insurance company it should 


Blakeman & Shutes 
PINK 


Its assets of every 


LOUIS H. 


be, treated as a unit. 
character wherever located should be, 
subject to proper preferences created by 
local laws, administered and conserved 
for the benefit of creditors generally and 
creditors of the same class should re- 
ceive equal treatment regardless of 
where they happen to be. The opposite 
of this procedure exists in fact. When a 
large insurance company doing business 
in many states fails state lines often 
become high and impassable barriers. 
Creditors suffer a tremendous loss both 


directly and indirectly from the confu- 
sion and the conflicts of jurisdiction 
which ensue. 


“Former Superintendent of Insurance 
of New York George S. Van Schaick 
pointed out over two years ago some 
of the intolerable conditions then existing 
in the liquidation of insurance companies 
which had done a country-wide business, 
and, under his direction, the New York 
Insurance Department prepared a pro- 
posed amendment to the Bankruptcy 
Act to bring insurance companies under 
a single system so far as the winding 
up of companies is concerned. The pro- 
posed amendment would have enabled 
the state supervisory officials to admin- 
ister the affairs of delinquent compa- 
nies in the federal courts. 

“IT am in full accord with the majority 
of insurance commissioners that uniform 
state legislation which will effectively 
correct these evils is better than resort 
to the federal jurisdiction. Every effort 
should be made to bring it about. But 
there are numerous obstacles and diffi- 
culties in the way. Resort to the federal 
courts is much simpler. If satisfactory 
uniform state legislation cannot be 
achieved, it may be necessary to amend 
the Federal Bankruptcy Act to permit 
superintendents and commissioners of 
insurance in the various states volun- 
tarily to liquidate interstate insurers 
through the medium of the federal 
courts. 

“Creditors’ money cannot continue to 
be thrown to the winds. Let us try uni- 
form state laws and if that fails, we 
should not lack the courage to broaden 
the Federal Bankruptcy Act so that the 
state departments may use it to conserve 
the money of the creditors and liquidate 
interstate companies without scandalous 
waste. 

Taxation and Retaliation 


“Certainly there is no reason why one 
state should tax premiums twice as much 
as another and why a company doing 
business in twenty-three states should 
pay a different tax in each state. The 
premium tax and other forms of taxation 
imposed on insurance companies should 
be not only fair and reasonable but uni- 





Insurance Men to Aid in 
New Census of Business 


White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 8—James 
A. Beha, general manager, National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety Underwrit- 
ers, and Henry Swift Ives, special coun- 
sel, Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, left this convention Tues- 
day so as to be in Philadelphia on Wed- 
nesday to attend a meeting called by 
the Bureau of Census of the Department 
of Commerce having to do with “new 
and greatly amplified nation-wide census 
of business,” made possible by grant of 
work relief funds of President Roose- 
velt. Among other insurance men at- 
tending is Paul L. Haid of the Insurance 
Executives Association. They were in- 
vited to attend by F. A. Gosnell, chief 
statistician, Bureau of Census at its 
Philadelphia branch. The New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Connecti- 
cut Insurance Departments are also be- 
ing represented. 

The effort is to cover the entire busi- 
ness structure of the country except for 
those phases now included under the 
census of manufacturers and the census 
of agriculture. The judgment of insur- 
ance men attending was sought as to a 
questionnaire to be sent out asking for 
data on receipts, expenses, employment, 
payrolls, stocks and credit. 


De Celles Finds Compulsory 


Ins. and Politics Linked 
White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 8—E. C. 
Stone, International Association presi- 
dent, thoroughly enjoyed being presiding 
officer at the opening session but per- 
haps his biggest moment came when he 
introduced his home state Commissioner, 
Francis J. DeCelles of Massachusetts, 
who handled without gloves the compul- 
sory automobile insurance rate situation, 
saying it can never be divorced from 
politics. 


FIDELITY CHALLENGE CUP 

White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 9—Much 
interest centered today around who 
would be this year’s winner of the Fi- 
delity Challenge Trophy Golf Champion- 
ship Cup. It was won last year in Ber- 
muda by T. E. Braniff, his second leg. 
His contenders for the third victory 
bringing permanent possession of the 
cup are the Blossom brothers, Francis 
R. and George. J. K. Walker of Chicago 
has one leg. The cup is annually award- 
ed by President R. R. Miller of the 
F. & D. 


FINE ATTENDANCE 

White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 8—Both 
company and agency attendance is fine 
at this convention. Well over fifty ar- 
rived in three Pullmans from New York 
yesterday morning and many others ar- 
rived this morning. The attendance will 
probably double that of the 1933 joint 
convention gathering here. 














White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 8—In ad- 
dition to golf as an outside attraction 
two tennis tournaments were in full 
swing here, the middle Atlantic inter- 
collegiate and the Greenbrier autumn 
tournament. 





form. Some form of agreement among 
the states is more than desirable. 

“Then we have the retaliatory laws 
which are now in force in most of the 
states. The excuse for their existence 1s 
that they tend to bring about uniformity 
by penalizing the state which is unrea- 
sonable. If we had uniformity, such laws 
would be unnecessary. 

“The very concept of retaliatory laws 
—‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth’—is wrong and should be unneces- 
sary in a close union of states. There 
is the danger of the impulsive applica- 
tion of such statutes which naturally 
leads to criticism.” 


————— 
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Speed and accuracy are two ip. 
spection requisites which bear cop. 
stant repetition. They are re 
sponsible for whatever progress we 
have made. 


ARTHUR G. FITZGERALD 


President 
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United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co, 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp, 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 








Convention Sidelights 








White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 8—Old- 
timers here are happy to welcome W. L, 
Mooney, vice-president of the Aetna Af- 
filiated Co.’s, back again looking in fine 
health. For years he has been one of 
the most popular figures at this conven- 
Mrs. Mooney accompanies him 
here. Mr. Mooney was host to Aetna 
representatives and their wives attend- 
ing, twenty-five in all, at an informal 
dinner party held Monday evening at 
Kate’s Mountain Club. Other Aetna ex- 
ecutives here include John S. Turn, vice- 
president at New York, and Vice-Presi- 
dent Clifford Morcom, Secretary C. G. 
Hallowell, and Vice-President Wilmot 
Smith of the home office. 

C. W. Olson, Jr., Chicago agent, chair- 

man of the convention transportation 
committee, an aviator in the world war, 
demonstrated his ability at covering ter- 
ritory in fast time before arriving here 
Tuesday. He left Chicago last Saturday 
on a tast plane to Jacksonville, Fla. 
There he attended bid openings in con- 
nection with the proposed Atlantic-Gulf 
Canal. Then he flew up to Washington, 
D. C., got a thrill over spending most of 
the trip in the cockpit, and was in the 
capital with hours to spare before con- 
necting with the White Sulphur train 
from New York. 
_ After all that fast traveling it was 
ironical that the train should be five 
hours late arriving here because of a 
freight train wreck. Because of the 
wreck the convention was late in start- 
ing. 

Superintendent Pink of New York and 
Mrs. Pink, here for their first appear- 
ance at a casualty-surety convention, 
have been given a warm welcome, as 
have been John C. Blackall of Connecti- 
cut and Francis J. DeCelles of Massa- 
chusetts. Chris A. Gough, New Jersey, 
also warmly greeted but as a convention 
old-timer, was introduced as a “real hon- 
est to goodness insurance man.” 


Hale Anderson 


(Continued from Page 47) 


tion. 





the lessons taught by experience, then it 
is certain that the losses of unsound 
practise will persist, and will be borne 
by the state fund. Such a state fund is 
not financed by dollars miraculously 
drawn from heaven; every dollar dis- 
bursed by it comes from some taxpayer's 
pocket. Do the legislators who passed 
that state fund bill realize that their 
votes in favor of the measure were in 
practical effect votes in favor of the con- 
tinuance of practises that no sensible 
and informed man would for a moment 
attempt to defend ?” 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 











Frank J. O’Neill Takes Stand For 
Organized Effort In Talk to Agents 





FRANK J. O’NEILL 


Frank J. O’Neill, president, Royal In- 
demnity and Eagle Indemnity companies, 
attending the White Sulphur Springs cas- 
ualty-surety joint convention this week, is 
hearing some pleasant reactions there to 
the address he recently made before the 
annual convention of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at Columbus. 
Mr. O’Neill with characteristic directness 
took a stand in that address for organiza- 
tion in the business, both in company and 
agency ranks, not only as a protective 
measure but so that differences might be 
more easily settled between organized 
agents and companies. As a definite ex- 
ample of the value of organization Mr. 
O'Neill told the Ohio agents about the 
united front put up in New York State 
last winter when the threat of a monopo- 
listic state fund for workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance seemed imminent. Com- 
pensation insurance history was written 
when the bill was defeated and a security 
fund plan substituted for it. 

Helps Accident Prevention Cause 

Mr. O’Neill also aided the cause of 
automobile accident prevention with some 
commentatory remarks about the good 
work being done in favor of safety on 
the highways. He said: “The Bureau 
companies have been at work for many 
years. We have spent tremendously of 
our money in order to bring about a pub- 
lic opinion which is favorable to a reduc- 
tion of accidents on the highways. If the 


National Bureau had not done anything 
else but the work it has done in connec- 
tion with accidents, it would make the 
companies that are members of our Bu- 
reau worthy of your support. 

He was glad to note that Dr. Herbert 
J. Stack, director of child safety in the 
Bureau, had spent a busy summer ad- 
dressing fourtecn colleges with regard to 
safety; then referred the Ohio agents to 
a traffic control system for towns, villages 
and cities, available to any community 
who wants it from the Bureau headquar- 
ters in New York. 

As to the reason why accidents have 
not been reduced if so much has already 
been done, he said his answer was two- 
fold. “In the first place Bureau com- 
panies cannot do it alone. The only way 
it can ever be done is to arouse the public 
to the fact this condition exists. What is 
the condition? 

“Last year there were over 25,000,000 auto- 
mobile licenses issued, which is an average of 
one for every five persons in this country. There 
were 36,000 deaths caused by automob:les on the 
highways. There were over 1,500,000 accidents 
involving personal injury. If we had read that 
during the Civil War we would have thought the 
country was growing crazy. We accept that con- 
dition here today until now, just now, the peo- 
ple are beginning to take up the fact and I 
believe the efforts of the Bureau are going to 
bear fruit. 

“The second condition that has made it im 
possible to lessen the accidents is the change in 
cord'tions of our highways. We have built in 
this country miles upon miles of most beautiful 
highways. What has that done? It has taken 
from the railroads and put into tremendous 
trucks which go over these roads, some traveling 
at tremendous rates of speed as high as sixty 
miles per hour. The passenger train has changed 
to high speed busses. The automobile manufac- 
turers in addition have stepped up their pleasure 
car speeds until they will go as high as 100 miles 
an hour. Too ridiculous. Accidents will not be 
stopped until trucks, busses and pleasure cars 
are controlled in their speed by law.” 


Mr. O’Neill had some frank comments 
to make about mutual competition and he 
called attention to a move taken by some 
companies in this field of appointing 
agents to sell their goods to which the 
same commissions where paid as by stock 
companies to their agents. He said: “It 
may seem strange but I welcome just that 
because there is a place in the picture for 

a purely mutual that starts from a part- 
neue But I believe we have better 
goods to sell and I believe we can sell it 
for all of that sort of competition.” 

Before closing Mr. O’Neill struck a 
good citizenship note, appealing to the 
fatherly instincts of his audience. 





Competition Keen for Handsome Golf 
Prizes Donated By 37 Executives 


White Surphur Springs, Oct. 8—One 
of the most popular spots in The Green- 
brier Hotel lobby as the convention got 
under way was where the golf prizes were 
on display. The winners in the match 
play will soon be known; the competition 
is keen. Close to forty company execu- 
tives contributed toward trophies this 
year, a greater number than a year ago. 
They follow: 

H. A. Behrens, Continental Casualty; E. H. 
Boles, General Reinsurance; Charles Bowen, 
Standard Accident; M. B. Brainard, Aetna Cas- 


ualty & Surety; Henry Collins, Ocean Accidents 
Vincent Cullen, National Surety tie M. 
urtis, Na- 


Culver, Fidelity ‘ Casualty; 
tional Casualty; E Asbu Davis, United States 
F.& ohn Diemand, Indemnity Insurance 


Co. of 'N. A.; A siimae Evans, Maryland Cas- 
walty Company; T. Falvey, Massachusetts 


8 Froggatt, Joseph Froggatt & 
Co., Inc.; Haff, European General Rein- 
surance; J. M. Haines, London Guarantee & 
Accident and Phoenix Indemnity—general attor- 
ney “—" the United States, Phoenix- ma 
Group; D. C. Handy, American panera Xs 
Harris, American .“- Dennis wa 
Central Surety; H. Jackson, Bankers sadem- 
nity; a” Pacific Indeaanity ; J. L 
Kearney, Retard Accident; H. L. Kid ider, Nor- 
wich Union fotematy: A. F. Lafrentz, Amer- 
ican Surety; Edson Lott, United States Cas- 
ualty; Francis X. Malle American Re-Insur- 
ance; McKell, New York Casualty; 
Goreme D. Mead, Glens Falls Indemnity; Charles 

Miller, Fidelity & Bagot; J. Arthur Nelson, 
oe. Amsterdam Cosuslty; F O'Neill, Royal 
Indemnity; A. Duncan eid, lobe Indemnity; 
Frederick Richardson, General “Accident; Edward 

Stone, the Employers’ Liability; Rutherford 
H. Towner, Towner Rating Bureau; H. Trev- 
vett, Commercial Travelers; George E. Turner, 
First Reinsurance of Hartford, and L. Edmund 
Zacher, the Travelers, - 


Bonding; 





AN UNUSUAL EATING PLACE 


With a rare combination 
of quality food, clublike 


comfort and convenience. 
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Golden Hill 


RESTAURANT 
Fulton and William Streets 


At Childs Golden Hill there’s an extra charm 
about the tasteful menus, and an added satisfaction 
in the expert service, because of the restful, clubby 
atmosphere in which you relax and enjoy your 


food. 


The spacious Colonial Room is a perfect setting 
for any meal, and for business talks over luncheon 
or dinner there are semi-private rooms which give 
you the seclusion of a conference without inter- 
rupting Childs service. Then for a hurry-up bite— 
quick but still appetizing—there’s the Lunch Bar. 
And with any meal, of course, you may have the 
best of liquid cheer. 


. .. and after business hours 


WINE, DINE and DANCE at CHILDS 


SPANISH GARDENS 
12 East 59th Street 


PARAMOUNT RESTAURANT 
Broadway & 43rd Street 








RAINBOW CLUB 
103rd St. & Broadway 


FOUNTAIN ROOM 
Broadway & 73rd Street 


No cover charge at any time—Childs Usual Moderate Prices 


-THE NATION’S HOST FROM COAST TO COAST- 
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Departmental Advice 


CONTAINED IN EXAM. REPORT 


Adoption of Uniform Experience Rating 
Plan Among Recommendations Made; 
Statistical Code Discussed 
The Towner Rating Bureau, twenty- 
five years old last fall, which has done 
much constructive work in establishing 
sensible and workable surety rate stand- 
ards, has been examined by the New 
York Insurance Department with the 
result that a number of pertinent sug- 
gestions are made for its improvement. 
One of the most important observations 
is that members of the Towner Bureau, 
fifty companies in all, at present have 
no regular way to participate in rate 
making either directly or in an advisory 
capacity. It is pointed out in the De- 
partment’s report that Mr. Towner does 
from time to time call upon certain 
groups of executives, whose companies 
are interested in particular lines of busi- 
ness, in order to solicit their opinions on 
rate matters concerning a particular line. 
“He, however, is not governed in any 
respect by such opinions. And the opin- 
ion of such a group is not necessarily 
representative of the entire member- 

ship,” says the examiner. 


Credit For Collateral Security 


The suggestion is also made that the 
Towner Bureau reopen the question of 
giving premium credit of 50% when ap- 
peal bonds are written with collateral 
security consisting of U. S. Government 
obligations or cash to the extent of the 
surety’s liability. Such credit was ap- 
proved by the executive committee of 
the Surety Association but rejected by 
Towner. The report says: “In view of 
the experience of recent years it appears 
in the opinion of your examiner an un- 
sound presumption to hold any concern 
as financially impregnable. Many for- 
midable concerns have occasioned losses 
which if covered by collateral and at a 
reduced premium would have left the 
sureties in a much better position. * * * 
Since the companies appear to be in fa- 
vor of this principle in rating and it car- 
ries the weight of reasonableness, we 
recommend that the Bureau reopen the 
question with a view of favorable con- 
sideration.” 

Speaking about experience rating, an- 
other big subject, the report observes 
that the form which the Towner Bureau 
uses for the submission of exnerience 
data on specifically rated risks “does not 
appear satisfactory,” and it is suggested 
that in taking the matter up with the 
Insurance Department for further clari- 
fication “consideration be given to the 
possible adoption of a uniform experi- 
ence rating plan to replace the various 
plans now in existence and which would 
recognize good experience as well as 
bad.” 

In preparation of the report the De- 
partment received the generous help of 
all members of the Towner staff, which 
cooperation was appreciated. Says the 
examiner: “The efficiency of their work, 
involving considerable overtime applica- 
tion to duties, as well as their efforts in 
spite of the lack of time, to study and 
remedy the problems confronting the bu- 
reau are commended.” 


Recommendations 


The conclusions and recommendations 
contained in this report are summarized 
as follows: 

1. That the Towner Rating Bureau organize 
representative committees of subscribers to con- 
sider important rate revisions and matters of 
policy. 

2. That all recommended or prescribed forms 
and underwriting rules be filed by the Towner 
Bureau regardless of origin in the Surety Asso- 
ciation. 

3. That the 
rates where sound 
the surety be reviewed. 

4. That the classified statistical code for re- 
porting experience he reviewed by a committee 


of surety company underwriters, claim men and 


of discounting surety 
is deposited with 


question 
collateral 





Latest Surety Co. Qualifying Powers 


T. J. Coolidge, acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, has made known the latest qual- 
ifying powers of surety companies who 
are regarded by the Treasury Department 
of the United States as acceptable sureties 
on Federal bonds. 

Again topping the listing is the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety whose net limit on any 
one bond is $1,452,000 compared with 
$1,242,000 last April. The Hartford Acci- 
dent and American Surety also rate 
$1,000,000 limits, the latter having $1,117,- 
000, slightly above the April figure, and 
the former, exactly $1,000,000. Following 
closely behind these leaders are the United 
States F. & G. with $945,000; Mellbank 
Surety Corp. of Pittsburgh, $855,000; Fi- 
delity & Casualty, $869,000; Globe Indem- 
nity, $750,000; Employers’ Liability, $774,- 
000, and Royal Indemnity, $626,000. The 
complete list follows by states, compared 
with April 30, 1935, ratings: 


Net 
Net. Limit 
Limit on any 
on any one bond 
one bond as of 
as 0 Sept. 
April 30 14, 1935 
CALIFORNIA 
Associated Indemnity ...... $147,000 $155,000 
Fireman’s Fund Indem...... 302,000 295,000 
National Automobile ....... 38,000 40,000 
Occidental Indemnity ...... 144,000 159,000 
Pacific Indemnity .......... 316,000 344,000 
CONNECTICUT 
The Aetna Cas. & Surety... 1,242,000 1,452,000 
The Century Indemnity..... 235,000 259,000 


Hartford Acc. & Indemnity. 1,000,000 
DELAWARE 


1,000,000 


Mellbank Surety Corporation 786,000 855,000 
Saint Paul-Mercury Indem.. 155,000 201,000 
ILLINOIS 
American Motorists Insur... 139,000 149,000 
INDIANA 
Continental Casualty ...... 448,000 424,000 
Pelee OMG + 00<.005460:05 45,000 46,000 
KANSAS 
The Kansas Bankers Surety. 47,000 51,000 
The Western Cas. & Surety 96,000 102,000 
MARYLAND 
American Bonding ........ 146,000 148,000 
Fidelity & Deposit......... 481,000 535,000 
Maryland Casualty ........ 728,000 603,000 
United States F. & G....... 927,000 945,000 





BUREAU MANAGER TO TALK 

The Casualty Association of Los An- 
eeles, presided over by Leland Mann, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety manager, will 
hear Robert E. Laley, coast manager for 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Sur- 
ety Underwriters, at a special meeting 
October 14. The Bureau’s new slide film 
“Death Takes No Holiday,” will also be 
shown. 





USING “WHAT HAVE I DONE” 
The state of Maryland has adopted the 
“What Have I Done” safety sticker of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters for imprint on all 
of its motor vehicle license plate en- 
velopes, thus indicating its accord with 
the movement for greater highway 
safety. 





N. J. SURETY MEN MEET 

The Surety Underwriters’ Association 
of New Jersey, under the leadershin of 
C. J. Collins of the Standard Accident, 
held its first fall meeting a few days ago 
at the Downtown Club, Newark, N. J. 
Plans for the fall-winter season were 
discussed and an attractive program 
lined up. 





statisticians for the purpose of recommending 
improvements. 

5. That additional fidelity and surety forms 
in common use be standardized. 

6. That cumulative liability on fidelity cover- 
age be studied by a committee of bureau mem- 
bers in search of a proper solution of the 
problem. 

7. That basic rates for fidelity and surety 
coverage be related to loss costs with reasonable 
loadings for expenses and profit. 

8. That the question of allowing credit on 
appeal bonds for successive actions be considered. 

9. That manual classifications for underwrit- 
ing be further clarified to avoid misapplication 
of rates. 

10. That experience 
proved and standardized, 


rating methods be im- 


MASSACHUSETTS 








American Employers’ ...... 236,000 282,900 
Massachusetts Bonding .... 349,000 355,000 
MICHIGAN 
National Casualty ......... 125,000 125,000 
Standard Accident ........ 270,000 321,000 
MISSOURI 
Central Casualty «0600008. 175,000 180,000 
Baerepers Te. 6c 0csecscee 348,000 381,000 
NEW JERSEY 
Bankers Indemnity ........ 121,000 168,000 
Commercial Casualty ...... 202,000 193,000 
The Excess of America.... 173,000 187,000 
International Fidelity ...... 182,000 181,000 
NEW YORK 
American Re-Insurance . 402,000 436,000 
American Surety .......... 1,040,000 1,117,000 
Columbia Casualty ......... 293,000 317,000 
Eagle Indemnity .......... 232,000 218,000 
Fidelity & Casualty......... 645,000 869,000 
General Reinsurance ...... 256,000 303,000 
Glens Falls Indemnity...... 220,000 205,000 
Globe Indemnity .......... 750,000 750,000 
Great American Indemnity. 270,000 313,000 
Home Indemnity .......... 195,000 208,000 
London & Lancashire Indem. 154,000 160,000 
Metropolitan Casualty ..... 161,000 128,000 
National Surety Corp....... 406,000 483,000 
New Amsterdam Casualty... 453,000 485,000 
New York Casualty 130,000 129,000 
Preferred Accident 239,000 198.000 
Royal Indemnity ...... 547,000 626,000 
Seaboard Surety ........... 152,000 162,000 
Senetere SEIS 2c cecccvce 270,000 261,000 
Sen Indemnity ...sessecccs 234,000 197,000 
United States Casualty..... 194,000 194,000 
United States Guarantee.... 472,000 550,000 
The Yorkshire Indemnity... 108,000 115,000 
OHIO 
Gil Cassy cccccasegcses 105,000 110,000 
Western & Southern Indem.. 187,000 180,000 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Mereke Caeealty .ccccccses 80,000 84,000 
Indemnity of N. A......... 286,000 428,000 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Western Surety .......... 44,000 48,000 
TEXAS 
American General ......... 68,000 72,000 
American Indemnity 157,000 169,000 
Commercial Standard 69,000 65,000 
Employers Casualty 50,000 49,000 
Texas Indemnity .......... 38,000 39,000 
Trinity Universal ......... 178,000 176,000 
WASHINGTON 
General Casualty .......... 27,000 133,000 
United Pacific Casualty..... 68,000 67,000 


Fore1GN COMPANIES AUTHORIZED TO DO A REIN- 
SURANCE BusINEess ONLY 


Employers’ Liability ....... 633,000 774,000 
European General Re....... 250,000 250,000 
Guarantee Co. of N. A..... 148,000 148,000 
London Guarantee ......... 457,000 461,000 
Ocean Accident ........... 395,000 395,000 





E. M. LINVILLE DEAD 


New England Sales Manager of Moody’s 
Investors Service Formerly Prominent 
in Casualty-Surety Executive Ranks 

E. M. Linville, prominent several years 
ago in casualty-surety executive ranks, 
who for the past five years had been 
New England sales manager of Moody’s 
Investors Service, dropped dead of a 
heart attack last week in Boston. His 
passing was a shock to his many friends 
and a keen regret to the Moody’s organ- 
ization with whom he was doing a splen- 
did production job. Funeral services were 
held last Friday at the Waterman Chap- 
el, Boston, at which Moody’s was rep- 
resented by Howard Gildea, one time 
publicity manager of the Royal and 
Eagle Indemnity companies. 

The greater part of Mr. Linville’s bus- 
iness career was spent in the insurance 
business. A native of Kentucky and de- 
scended from the early frontiersmen who 
settled in that state in Daniel Boone’s 
days, he led an adventuresome life in 
his youth, experiencing the thrills of 
cow punching, mining, life as a seaman 
and as a soldier. He entered the insur- 
ance work through the claim department 
of the London Guarantee, studying law 
meantime, and later was rewarded by 
appointment as assistant resident mana- 
ger of that company at Philadelphia. He 
then joined the Travelers, getting both 
home office and field work. His next 
executive connection was with the Ocean 
Accident, from which he resigned in 
1922 to accept the post of vice-president 
and general manager of the New York 
Indemnity, running mate of the old Na- 
tional Surety Co. He got the presidency 
of that company the following year but 
resigned in March, 1925. _ 

Before joining Moody’s he spent a few 
years with the Royal and Eagle Indem- 
nity companies in charge of agencies 
working in close association. with Robert 
W. Watt, then agency superintendent of 
the Royal Indemnity, who is now an 
executive in the. Moody organization. 


Motor Vehicle Chiefs 
Discuss Safety Plans 


J. J. HALL “SITS IN” MEETing 


Federal Coordinator Joseph Eastman 
and T. H. McDonald on Program. 
Seek Support of Oil and Motor Co's 


John J. Hall, highway safety expert 

National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, is this week attending the 
annual meeting of the American Aggp. 
ciation of Motor Vehicle Administrators 
in Chicago. With increased interest ip 
auto accident prevention throughout the 
country this subject is a feature of the 
convention. Among the speakers were 
Joseph Eastman, Federal coordinator of 
transportation at Washington, D, ¢ 
who will discuss various angles to the 
new interstate commerce truck law, and 
Thos. H. McDonald, chief of the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads. 
The motor vehicle administrators are 
expecting to launch this month a stree 
and highway safety education program 
nation-wide in scope, in which the Na 
tional Bureau is cooperating, and this 
subject was one of the topics of conven. 
tion conversation. As_ outlined by 
George R. Wellington, president of the 
association, the objective is to enlist 
again this year in an educational move- 
ment the large commercial and industrial 
interests of the country who have a vital 
stake in the solution of the safety prob- 
lem. Last year’s successful campaign 
had wholehearted cooperation from the 
insurance, oil, motor, tire, radio, out- 
door advertising and moving picture in- 
terests. This was in addition to the 
generous support of police departments, 
highway patrols, civic bodies and the 
state motor vehicle departments. It is 
hoped that this interest will continue in 
greater measure this year. 

The present thought of the adminis- 
trators is that the most effective control 
of the accident situation lies in the cre- 
ation of enlightened public opinion 
through sound educational efforts. To 
this end the association’s safety educa- 
tional committee has arranged a program 
including: 

(1) banner displays for retail outlets 
of the motor, tire and oil companies; (2) 
ads in newspapers and magazines; (3) 
30-second safety messages on radio pro- 
grams of tire, oil and motor companies; 
(4) outdoor advertising. This program, 
a joint, cooperative movement on the 
part of the motor vehicle administrators 
and the tire, motor, oil and insurance in- 
dustries, if favorably acted upon, starts 
this month and will continue until Feb- 
ruary 29, 1936. 





Competition Sidelight 


There’s plenty of competition in the 
bonding business but in the opinion of 
Spencer Welton, vice-president, Massa- 
chusetts Bonding, a whole lot less than 
in the miscellaneous lines. To illustrate 
this point he said in his recent Rochester 
convention talk: “A few years ago when 
it was decided to regulate the surety 
business in New York it was found that 
in all that great city and among all the 
thousands of licensed brokers and agents 
only about a score could qualify as surety 
specialists. And the number so qualified 
is today even lower than that.” 





MURPHY ELECTION PLEASING 

Among insurance men _ particularly 
pleased over the election of Ray Mur- 
phy, Iowa insurance commissioner, to 
the national commandership of the 
American Legion was John J. Hall, one 
of the safety experts on the staff of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. Mr. Hall and Commander 
Murphy hail from the same home town 
—Ida Grove, Ia.—and it was both a mat- 
ter of civic pride and personal friendship 
that prompted Mr. Hall to campaign ac- 
tively for his friend’s election. Another 
Murphy booster and friend is James A. 
Beha, general manager of the Bureaw. 
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White Sulphur Springs Joint Casualty Convention 





Edward C. Stone Again President; 
Resolutions Offered ‘To Convention 


White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 9.—Ed- 
ward C. Stone, Employers’ Liability, will 
be re-elected president of the Interna- 
tional Association tomorrow morning at 
the final business sessions. J. L. D. 
Kearney, Hartford Accident, will be re- 
elected vice-president and J. M. Haines, 
chairman of the executive committee; 
F. Robertson Jones, secretary-treasurer. 

John A. Dicmand, Indemnity Co. of 
North America, as chairman of the reso- 
lutions committee, will present in reso- 
lution form the appreciation of the As- 
sociation for the many courtesies shown 
by the Greenbrier, as well as thanks to 
the insurance press. 

Resolutions to be adopted by the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and Sure- 
ty Agents at their business session in- 
clude (1) request that its conference 
committee survey—and if deemed ex- 
pedient support — Federal legislation 
which will effectively prohibit the use of 


the mails to non-admitted carriers; (2) 
that the round table discussions, a tra- 
ditionally constructive feature of the an- 
nual conventions, be held on Mondays of 
the convention weck and that the open- 
ing convention day be moved ahead one 
day; (3) that the conference committee 
be instructed to revive and re-examine 
the subject of the diminished commission 
allowance on Federal contracts of $2,- 
000,000 or more with surety company 
representatives; and (4) that the same 
committee be insiructed to affect a 
closer relationship between the field and 
the companies to the end that “each 
will recognize and be willing militantly 
to contend for the reciprocal interests 
of the other.” 

Ladies’ bridge tournament prizes went 
to Mesdames E. B. Rhoads, C. W. Ol- 
son, Jr., J. P. Gibson, W. L. Mooney, 
F. J. DeCelles, and G. P. Rose. Mrs. 
Rutherford H. Towner was hostess at 
tea following the tournament today. 





Radcliffe Speaks 


(Continued from Page 45) 

has changed the scope of the surety 
business. No new field of bonding has 
been developed or lost. There has been, 
however, a widening in many respects of 
the various kinds of present bonding 
forms. He mentioned particularly the 
tremendous extension of public contract 
bonding due to P. W. A., and other 
projects getting under way and said this 
new business “has been very helpful in 
filling up the gaps” caused by losses of 
volume in such lines as fidelity and de- 
pository bonds. 

Before closing Senator Radcliffe spoke 
highly of the stabilizing influence of the 
R. F. C., and said that when the question 
of its extension came up in the commit- 
tee on banking and currency (of which 
he is a member) not one word of adverse 
criticism was raised about its activities. 
This held true, too, on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Several Commissioners Speak 

Superintendent Pink of New York got 
a fine welcome and created a good im- 
pression by his talk on “The Trend To- 
wards Cooperation.” He was applauded 
when he said that insurance should be a 
private industry, state regulated. But he 
stressed that the difficulty of supervision 
is a real one in that there are forty-eight 
separate states, all with insurance super- 
visory powers, insurance being a national 
business. He emphasized that a greater 
measure of cooperation between compa- 
nies and between states would be help- 
ful. and, in fact, said that Federal super- 
vision and a large extension of state 
funds “will not come in your day or 
mine if we give this intelligent coopera- 
tion, company with company, state with 
state.” 

Commissioners Tohn C. Blackall of 
Connecticut and Francis J. DeCelles of 
Massachusetts, both newcomers to the 
supervisory ranks, made good impres- 
sions speaking informally. Blackall, a 
keen observer, was impressed by the 
thoroughness with which casualty and 
fire insurance cover contingent dangers, 
and he said that he had noted half a 
dozen or more examples of the need for 
such coverage while walking aromnd the 
White Sulphur Hotel grounds. He said 
some complimentary things about the 
great insurance executives of Hartford. 
the insurance center of his state and 
the ideal of security to policyholders 
thev had built up. 

Commissioner DeCelles, in being in- 
troduced by Chairman Stone, was com- 
plimented for the auick grasp of the 
business he has shown in a surprisingly 
short time. He devoted his remarks, 
brief but energetic, to a closeup of the 


present situation as regards the Massa- 
chusetts compulsory automobile liability 
‘law. He said it could never be divorced 
from politics; that it was a product of 
the Harding-Coolidge era of prosperity 
and represented super-supervision, and 
that he, as the new commissioner of the 
state, had been made the professional 
bogy man of the casualty business by 
legislatures of the past seven years. But 
he was hopeful that a change in the law 
is coming soon in which credit will be 
given to drivers with good records. “We 
propose to separate drivers into several 
classes which will give company under- 
writers an opportunity to underwrite 
each risk according to merit.” 
Gough Sees Cooperation Gaining 

Everybody was glad to hear from 
Chris E. Gough of New Jersey, a veteran 
state official. He said he was glad to see 
new blood coming into the commission- 
ers’ ranks, “because we old fellows get 
tired listening to ourselves.” He ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the trend to- 
ward coopration, evidenced in his state 
during the past winter when casualty in- 
surance interests united in _ putting 
through a security fund law in work- 
men’s compensation, the first state to 
enact such a law. 

Golf was in full swing this afternoon, 
more than 100 narticipating in the tour- 
nament, and this evening a dinner and 
round table discussion is scheduled for 
members of the agent’s association with 
President James R. Millikan presiding. 
Agents’ commissions, particularly in 
workmen’s compensation, will be a big 
topic. 


White Sulphur Springs. Oct. 9—C. A. 
Abrahamson of Omaha, vice-president of 
the Agents Association, presided over 
this mornineg’s session in the absence of 
President Millikan and as a pinch hitter 
did a good job. The presence of United 
States Senator Walsh of Massachusetts 
as a sneaker on depression problems 
gave added interest to the fine program 
prepared, The Senator. twentv-five years 
in public life, served his home state as 
Governor in 1913. One of his accom- 
nlishments was to revise and improve 
the Massachsetts workmen’s compensa- 
tion law. Exnressine personal rather 
than official oninions. he gave the con- 
vention backeround facts about prob- 
lems of the depression and how they 
have been met. The three greatest de- 
nression disorders. he said. were the un- 
emplovment situation. the ranid drop in 
securities and the threatened attack on 
Government credit. 

Walsh Tells What Gov't I< Doing 

Developing his theme he told what has 
been done to remedy these disorders. 

(Turn Forward to Page W) 





Compensation and Contract Bond 
Commissions Worry Large Agents 


White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 9—The 
biggest casualty and surety agents of 
the country, composing the membership 
of the National Association of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters, welcomed the 
opportunity of talking over their prob- 
lems with the company men at a largely 
attended conference on Monday, presid- 
ed over by J. Arthur Nelson, New Am- 
sterdam Casualty, and at which William 
Leslie, National Bureau associate gen- 
eral manager, made the introductory re- 
marks. A number of important topics 
were on the agenda, but the conversa- 
tion soon steered to the subject of 
agents’ commissions and stayed there. 

The producers were particularly con- 
cerned over their commissions on work- 
men’s compensation business and on con- 
tract bonds covering Federal projects. 
There was a lively exchange of opinions 
undoubtedly helpful to both sides. The 
8% commission now paid to brokers on 
New York compensation business was 
forcibly brought to the fore by Herbert 
W. Schaefer, who objected to it as ex- 
tremely unfair to producers of his type 
having servicing facilities. 

Round Table Conference of Agents 

Last night the agents were by them- 
selves for a two-hour round table con- 
ference on the same topics. In the place 
of President James R. Millikan of Cin- 


ee 


cinnati, absent from the convention and 
missed by all, Thomas E. Braniff of Ox. 
lahoma City presided. He is chairman 
of the association’s executive committee 
and for years one of its faithful officer 
It was voted to hold this conference on 
Monday morning of the convention week 
at future annual meetings. 

Most of the talk centered around th 
rate of commission on Federal constrye. 
tion projects in the $2,500,000 or ove 
class. Opinions were freely given by 
some of the nation’s greatest surety and 
casualty producers including Wade Fet:. 
er and Charles H. Burras, Chicago: 
James W. Henry, Pittsburgh; W, ¢ 
Wilson, Cleveland; C. M. Bond, 
Paul; B. W. McCluer, Kansas City; John 
T. Harrison and Herbert W. Schaefer, 
New York, who was there in a dual ca- 
pacity as he is a prominent member of 
the Insurance Brokers Association of 
New York. 

Closer cooperation with the compan. 
ies was regarded as desirable at this 
time when both agents and companies 
need each other’s help rather than being 
at loggerheads. A step in the richt di- 
rection is the newlv formed conference 
committee of the National Acquisition 
Cost Conference with which the agents’ 
conference committee can confer on fu- 
ture problems. 





CALLANAN JOINS I. C. C. 





Former President of Norwich Union In- 
demnity Assistant Director of Branch 
of Commission 

Henry L. Callanan, until a few weeks 
ago president of the Norwich Union In- 
demnity, has been appointed assistant di- 
rector of the section of certificates and 
insurance in the Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at Washington. His exact duties 
have not as yet been fully defined but 


, it is understood that he will give atten- 


tion first to forming an organization in 
the Bureau of Motor Carriers to deal 
with insurance matters. 

Jurisdiction over interstate carriers 
having been only recently assigned to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
there are many problems which will in- 
evitably arise and have to be dealt with. 
One of these will be the public liability 
and surety requirements to which such 
carriers will be subjected. 

Mr. Callanan’s earlier experience was 
in accounting, statistical work and pay 
roll auditing for the American Bonding 
Co., Fidelity & Deposit and the Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity. He entered 
the service of the Norwich Union In- 
demnity in 1920. He became treasurer 
in 1923, vice-president and treasurer in 
1926 and president and general manager 
in 1930. He is highly respected by those 
with whom he has come into the closest 
contact and has the reputation of being 
an unusually good organizer and co- 
ordinator. 





National Bureau Studying 
Burglary Coverage on Silk 


There recently appeared in the insur- 
ance press articles concerning a letter 
written to the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters by N. 
Mosenthal & Son, Inc., regarding the 
minimum amount of burglary insurance 
required to be carried by. silk dealers. 
The National Bureau states that it has 
had this problem under consideration for 
some time together with other important 
changes in mercantile open stock bur- 
glarv insurance, and that the subject has 
not been initiated by only one individual 
or broker. The insurance world has 


been aware for some time that the Bu- 
reau is contemplating this action in view 
of the investigations carried on in many 
directions and the suggestions made by 
various interested underwriters. 

In addition, the Bureau points out that 
the largest hazard in this particular in- 
surance concerns finished silk or piece 
goods which are essentially more valu- 
able in price than raw silk. Further, the 
Bureau notes that the price of raw silk 
quoted for October 7 is $2.11 a pound 
and appears to be rising continually. 





Standard Provisions for Auto 


Forms Revised by W. Va. 


The standard provisions for the auto- 
mobile liability policy for West Virginia 
and the instructions for the preparation 
of policies by the individual companies 
have been revised to conform with the 
“National Standard Policy Program,” ef- 
fective for all policies issued on or after 
December 1, 1935. In addition standard 
provisions for garage liability policies 
and the instructions for the preparation 
of such policies by individual companies 
in accordance with the “National Stand- 
ard Policy Program” are prescribed for 
all such policies effective on or after 
December 1, 1935. The West Virginia 
Commissioner, E. B. Sims, has sent to 
companies drafts of the standard pro- 
visions for such automobile liability pol- 
icies for West Virginia, together with 
the instructions for the preparation of 
policies by the individual companies. 


H. & A. Conference To Meet 
In Chicago; Plan New Manual 


Chicago, Oct. 8—The executive com- 
mittee of the Health & Accident Under 
writers’ Conference which met in Chi- 
cago this week admitted the Mutual Cas 
ualty Co. of Chicago to membership. | !t 
also voted to hold the annual meeting 
next June in Chicago and approved the 
report of the manual committee with in- 








structions to proceed with the public 
tion of a four classification manual with 
listings reduced from 124 pages in the 
present manual to about thirty pages ™ 
the new one. 
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Death of John A. 


Griffin In 


Paris Shocks Insurance Fraternity 


The New York insurance circles were 
shocked and grieved when word reached 
this city of the death in Paris on Mon- 
day of John A. Griffin, vice-president of 
the Fidelity & Deposit in charge of the 
Greater New York office. Mr. Griffin 
had been traveling in Europe with Mrs. 
Griffin for the past two months and they 
were preparing to sail for home when 
he was stricken. He was sixty-one years 
old. 

Mr. Griffin was one of the most pop- 
ular insurance executives in the United 
States and had hosts of friends all over 
the country. He was associated with 
Franklin D. Roosevelt when the Presi- 
dent was a vice-president of the Fidelity 
& Deposit and made daily visits to the 
ofices of the company. He was an ex- 
pert in several branches of surety under- 
writing. 

Born in Brooklyn where his father, 


the late Dr. John A. Griffin, was a dis- 
trict superintendent of schools, Mr. Grif- 
fin attended Brooklyn Polytechnic and 
had his first business experience with a 
trust company, going from there into the 
investment business with his own office. 
He started with the old American Bond- 
ing Co. after a preliminary try at the 
insurance business as a broker. He made 
rapid progress as an executive, becom- 
ing vice-president of the American Bond- 
ing in charge of its New York office, 
and also a director of the company. 
When the American Bonding allied with 
the Fidelity & Deposit in 1910, he was 
made manager of the F. & D.’s William 
Street office and was elected vice-presi- 


dent in 1928. 


Mr. Griffin has served as head of the 
Surety Underwriters Association of New 
York, and on the governing committee 
of the Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
Association, and was president of the 
Casualty & Surety Club. Among his 
clubs are the National Democratic, Os- 
deola, New York Athletic, Crescent Ath- 





Nasurco Gets 


(Continued fre 


should have the right to buy the stock 
at the price fixed in this offer. 

Final acceptance of the Nasurco bid, 
it was explained, was subject to the ap- 
proval of the R.F.C. “which holds the 
stock, together with other securities, as 
collateral to the indebtedness of the Na- 
tional Surety Co. in liquidation which 
now amounts to approximately $2,875,- 


Views of Creditors’ Attorneys 


The most vociferous demand for full 
knowledge about the identity of Nasur- 
co’s backers came from creditors’ attor- 
neys at the hearing. They included 
Ralph Wolf, representing the National 
Bondholders Corp.; J. A. Montgomery, 
representing the Burns Committee for 
Creditors, and E. P. Brandon, acting for 
a body of common stockholders, Justice 
Valente asked the latter if he had any 
idea of the liabilities of the old National 
Surety Co., to which he responded: “It 
will be some time, probably a year or 
two, before that can be ascertained. One 
thing is clear, however, and that is that 
any suggestion of figures on claims so 
far presented are grossly exaggerated.” 

The request made to the court by 
Maurice P. Davidson, who is commis- 
sioner of watér supply in New York City, 
that adjournment be until October 11 so 
that he could enter the bid of an undis- 
closed group was not granted. It was 
explained by Edward F. Keenan, attor- 
ney for the Superintendent, that final 
decision had been delayed long enough, 
that the adjourned day could be further 
along than Tuesday, October & Mr. 
Davidson said his clients were prepared 
to make a bid of substantial proportions. 


Pink Leaves Door Open If Nasurco 
Bid Fails 


In case Nasurco, Inc., failed to comply 
with the Superintendent’s recommenda- 
tions or failed or refused to carry out 
its bid, Mr. Pink urged upon the court 
that both Cabell, Ignatius, Lown & 
Blinken and Clark, Dodge & Co. and 
White, Weld & Co. be given the oppor- 
tunity to purchase the stock for the sum 
of $8,000,000 upon the terms and condi- 
tions set forth in the Superintendent's 
Petition dated August 29, 1935. The Su- 
Perintendent as an alternative recom- 
mended the acceptance of such a bid 
Provided it is made and provided that 
Nasurco, Inc., failed or refused to ac- 
cept the modifications recommended. 

As to the reasons why he was unable 
to recommend the offer made by Clark, 





Until Today 
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Dodge & Co. and White, Weld & Co. 
in its present form he said in part: 

“Under this offer the stock of National 
Surety Corp. would remain with the 
liquidator and the National Surety Corp. 
would remain liable on all its outstand- 
ing contracts since it would not be prac- 
tical for the new corporation to effect a 
novation with all policyholders. Even 
if the National Surety Corp. would re- 
ceive $8,100,000 in cash pursuant to this 
proposal, the liquidator of the National 
Surety Co. could not reach this cash 
for an indefinitely long time because of 
the impossibility of completely liquidat- 
ing the National Surety Corp. so long as 
there are any of its insurance contracts 
outstanding in which there has been no 
novation to the new company. 

“The National Surety Corp. has over 
$1,000,000 in securities on deposit as se- 
curity for its contracts in jurisdictions 
outside the State of New York. It would 
be difficult to recover these securities 
until the insurance contracts of the Na- 
tional Surety Corp. had run out or the 
National Surety Corp. obtained a release 
on all of its’ contracts in those jurisdic- 
tions. In view of the fact that many 
of the contracts are perpetual it would 
be impossible to release these securities 
for an indefinitely long time.” 

The Superintendent reiterated that it 
would be inadvisable to accept any such 
offer as the Clark, Dodge and White, 
Weld plan, based on a program of rein- 
surance, “unless it clearly produces an 
ultimate return to creditors in excess of 
a bid for the purchase of the stock.” 
He also said this plan had not given 
consideration to the liability of the Na- 
tional Surety Co. as to liabilities not 
specifically assumed by the National 
Surety Corp. on the ground that the 
National Surety Corp. is a successor 
surety and cannot limit its liability. Fi- 
nally the Superintendent said the offer 
is undesirable “because the amount real- 
ized is not definitely ascertainable and 
depends on the value of the assets of the 
National Surety Corp. at a future date, 
the date of closing being November 30, 
1935, in the proposed reinsurance con- 
tract with an option to the reinsurer to 
postpone the closing date to December 
31, 1935. 

“Tt is thus impossible to be sure as 
to the amount that will be realized by 
the National Surety Corp. or the credi- 
tors of the National Surety Co. under 
this form of bid. No guarantee is given 
of a minimum to be realized by the Na- 
tional Surety Corp..or the creditors of 
the National Surety Co.” 








JOHN A. GRIFFIN 


letic, and Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. 
Surviving Mr. Griffin in addition to his 
widow are three brothers and three sis- 
ters. 


New Book Published About 
Selling Disability Cover 


A new 150 page book, “Selling Disa- 
bility Insurance,” has been published by 
the Mutual Underwriter Co. of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. One section called “Meeting 
Eighty-six Excuses” gives answers to ob- 
jections under the heading of finance, 
indifference, dissatisfaction, procrastina- 
tion and self-insurance. The volume also 
contains thirty-one sales presentations 
and helpful material on the approach, ex- 
plaining the policy, field suggestions and 
sales letters. Other chapters are “En- 
tering the Door to Selling” and “The 
True Concept of the Business and Its 
Possibilities.” 

The colored cover of the book presents 
a picture of many kinds of accidents 
happening which would be covered by 
disability. Much of the material was 
written and compiled by S. E. Belfi of 
Philadelphia. The price is $1.50 a copy. 
It is particularly intended for accident 
and health companies. One-sentence re- 
marks run across the bottoms of the 
pages. Dr. S. S. Huebner is responsible 
for the first article, and another one is 
a digest of “——And Sudden Death,” 
that famous article from the Readers’ 
Digest which makes automobile accidents 
gruesomely real in the mind. 








Compulsory Law ‘Straw Vote’ 


Being Taken in Connecticut 


A straw vote to get the sentiment of 
Connecticut motorists on compulsory au- 
tomobile insurance is being conducted by 
the state motor vehicle department in 
connection with its inspection of licensed 
automobiles. This poll is an inquiry only 
and is not to be taken as showing that 
compulsory automobile insurance as such 
is being considered by the state, Motor 
Vehicle Commissioner M. A, Connor em- 
phasizes. The test arose out of discus- 
sions of the problem by a commission 
named to study the financial responsibil- 
ity laws. Its members are Commission 
Connor, Insurance Commissioner John C. 
Blackall and Superior Court Judge Frank 
P. McEvoy. 





F. & D. OFFICE IN OKLA. CITY 


A branch office of the Fidelity & De- 
posit Co. of Maryland has been opened 
in the Braniff Building at Oklahoma City 
under management of B. Bryant Leitch, 
formerly of Houston, Tex. The new of- 
fice will take over all state business, 
which is being relinquished by the T. 
E. Braniff Co. The Braniff Co. will re- 
tain the county business. 


“Death Takes No Holiday” 


Being Shown in Honolulu 
The nation-wide distribution of “Death 
Takes No Holiday,” the talking-slide-film 
on automobile safety recently released 
by the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, has been extended 
beyond the shores of the Pacific to Hon- 


olulu. 


_ When news of the enthusiastic recep- 
tion accorded the release of this film 
in the United States reached Hawaii, the 
Honolulu Automobile Club sent for it 
and the picture has been shipped to 
them. This organization will work with 
insurance men and the Honolulu Traf- 
fic Safety Commission in sponsoring 
showings to all interested groups in the 
Territory of Hawaii. 





AGENT NAMED POSTMASTER 

William E. Bayley, insurance agent of 
Hackettstown, N. J., has been appointed 
postmaster for a four-year term. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF MARCH 3, 1933. 


Of The Eastern Underwriter, published weekly 
at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1935. 

State of New York s8.: 

County of New York i. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
W. L. Hadley, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the business manager of The Eastern Under- 
writer and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily pa- 
per, the circulation, etc.) of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of March 3, 1933, 
embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, The Eastern Underwriter Company, 
94 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 

Editor, Clarence Axman, 299 West 12th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Managing Editor, L, Jerome Phiip, 187 Hicks 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Business Manager, W. L. Hadley, 1111 Put- 
nam Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpo- 
ration, its mame and address must stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent. or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 

The Eastern Underwriter Company, 94 Fulton 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Clarence Axman, 299 West 12th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

W. L. Hadley, 1111 Putnam Avenue, Plain- 
field, N. J. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and or holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any person, association, of corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 
him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the months preceding the date 
shown above is. (This information is required 
from daily publications only.) 

The Eastern Underwriter Company, 
W. L. Hadley, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th 
day of September, 1935. 

Notary Public, Queens County. 

Queens County Clerk’s No. 2155. 

pucens County Register’s No. 4897. 

ertificate filed in New York County. 
Clerk’s No. 214, Register No. 68140. 

Commission expires March 30, 1936. 

(Seal) Thomas Stack. 
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Underwriters’ Golf Association Tournament 
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Top row, left to right: W. E. Gable; E. E. Heasley, C. W. Seanor; C. A. Rich; W. E. Boyd, Jr.; R. R. Clark; George E. Jones; R. T. Sweeney. 
Bottom row, left to right: Wilfred Garretson; Harry Cornwall; A. C. Noble; R. C. Rice; Evan Evans; Charles Fritz; E. S. Jarvis; R. H. Chapman, Jr.; Granville Greer. 
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June 19, Yountakah 
Club, Rutherford, N. 

October 18, 1928.—Scarsdale 
Club, Hartsdale, N. Y. 

June 11, 1929—Shackamaxon Country 
Club, Westfield, N. J. 

September 10, 1929.—Wompanoag Coun- 
try Club, Hartford, Conn. 

June 10, 1930.—Grassy Sprain Country 
Club, Bronxville, N. Y. 

September 23, 1930—W ompanoag Coun- 
try Club, Hartford, Conn. 

June 10, 1931.—Montclair 
Montclair, N. J. 

September 22, 1931.—Wompanoag Coun- 
try Club, Hartford, Conn. 

June 14, 1932.—Wykagyl Country Club, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

October 4, 1932—Pineridge Country 
Club, Purchase, N. Y 

June 13, 1933—Whippoorwill 
Armonk, N. Y. 

September 26, 1933.—Montclair Coun- 
try Club, Montclair, N. J. 


(Continued 


1928.- Country 


Country 


Golf Club, 


Club, 


June 12, 1934—Whippoorwill Club, 
Armonk, N. Y. 
S« pte mber 27, 1934.—W heatley Hills 


Country Club, East Williston, L. I. 
June 11, 1935——Green Brook Country 
Club, Caldwell, N. J. 
October 1, 1935.—Wykagyl 
Club, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Country 


The last order of business at Wykagyl 
was the election of officers of the asso- 
ciation which was as follows: president, 

Iden C. Noble, Merchants Fire; vice- 
president, B. N. Carvalho, Rossia fleet; 
secretary-treasurer, L. C. Dameron. 


Winners Since 1925 
The winners of the championship tro- 
phy each year since 1925 in the tourna- 
ment played by the Underwriters Golf 
Association were: 
1925—Spring 
Wilfred Garretson 
1925—Fall 
Carl F. Sturhahn 
1926—Spring 
Wilfred Garretson 
1926—Fall 
Charles W. Sparks 
1927—Spring 
A. C. Noble 
1927—Fall 
Walter E. Batterson 
1928—Spring 
A. T. Tamblyn 
1928—Fall 
A. T. Tamblyn 
1929—Spring 
T. F. Handy 
1929—Fall 
Carl F. Sturhahn 
1930—Spring 
E. Stanley Jarvis 
1930—Fall 
Albert Valensi 
1931—Spring 
Jesse E. White 
1931—Fall 
F. D. Ross 
1932—Spring 
W. F. Barton 
1932—Fall 
Jesse E. White 


1933—Spring 
F. D. Ross 
1933—Fall 
Joseph Frogatt, Jr. 





1934—Spring 
Wilfred Garretson 
1934—Fall 
H. C. Sturhahn 


1935—Spring 
E. Stanley Jarvis 

1935—Fall 
B. N. Carvalho 





Would Divide Britain Into 
Four Road Safety Areas 


Some interesting proposals for reduc- 
ing road accidents have been made by 
A. C. Harris, of Dulwich, in his prize- 
winning paper on road safety, which has 
received the 25-guinea award of the 
Royal Scottish Society of Arts. 

Mr. Harris urges, among other things, 
that the roads should be under the con- 
trol of a single body so as to insure 
uniformity throughout the country. 
Traffic regulators should be recruited by 
the central authority and the police re- 
lieved of that thankless task. The coun- 
try, says Mr. Harris, should be divided 
into four main groups: (a) congested 
areas, (b) main road areas, (c) suburban 
areas, and (d) rural areas. A standard 
of roadway for each type of district 
should be set up, to which all roads in 
the division should conform. It is im- 
perative that all signs and signals should 
be standardized. Only the Roads Con- 
trol Board should be allowed to erect 
signs in any place on road or pavement. 
As with road surfaces and constructions, 
a standard of road lighting should be 
laid down for each division. 

No Horse-Drawn Vehicles in Some Areas 

Pedestrians, Mr. Harris believes, will 
be safer when their use of the actual 
roadway is controlled. So far as possi- 





ble, walkers should not use the roads 
at all in the “A” areas, but should use 
subway passages and, if practicable, road 
bridges. Subway crossings, where avail- 
able, should be made compulsory. The 
Roads Control Board should certainly 
have some control over public transport. 
In “A” areas all public transport should 
be run underground so far as practicable. 
Street cars, so awkward and unyielding 
in heavy traffic, should be displace 
wherever possible by buses or trolley 
buses. In the “A” and “B” areas cyclists 
should not ride more than two abreast, 
and no one under 16 years of age should 
ride a cycle in either area. Rear lights 
for cycles should be compulsory until 
better lighting facilities are available. 
In “A” areas no horse-drawn trafhe 
should be allowed at all. Long distance 
freight vehicles should use approved 
routes and no heavy freight traffic 
should have need to cross a large town. 
The age limit for motorcycle driving 
should be raised. In “A” areas provi- 
sion should be made for parking in spe 
cially reserved areas and parking for- 
bidden elsewhere. Underground parks 
for vehicles are a practical possibility. 
Finally, Mr. Harris is convinced that 4 
general speed limit is an impracticable 
proposal for preventing accidents. 
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you are involved in an automo- 

bile accident and the other fellow 
sues you for damages, you are likely to have 
hours of anxious waiting. 

First you have to wait for the claim to 
come up in court. With the crowded con- 
dition of court dockets, months or even 
years may pass before it comes up. Mean- 
while the plaintiff may have attached your 
bank account, your home or your automo- 
bile to assure the payment of the judgment, 
if one is rendered, and you will find yourself 
tangled up in a mass of legal complications. 

After the case comes up in court, you 
have to wait for it to be argued and then 
wait for the jury to return with its verdict. 
What an anxious period of waiting that is! 





Hours of Waiting 


“Will I have anything left after they an- 
nounce their decision?” you keep asking 
yourself, 

Ask your prospects why they should risk 
this terrific nerve strain, as well as the possi- 
bility of heavy loss? A Travelers Automo- 
bile policy throws the responsibility of 
worrying, waiting, defending and paying 
onto the shoulders of this strong and reliable 
insurance organization. 


THE TRAVELERS 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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